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THE GREAT TEMPLE AT BODH-GAYA* 


PRUDENCE R. MYER 


F all the temples in India, none has enjoyed a wider renown or boasts a more venerable 

lineage than that at Bodh-Gaya, some fifty miles south of Patna, the modern capital of 

the state of Bihar in the central Ganges valley. Here the former prince Gautama Sidd- 
hartha came after years of homeless wandering and strenuous asceticism, and after refreshing 
himself with a bath and food took his seat beneath a great tree near the village of Uruvela, there 
to pass in one night of meditation through the eight stages of knowledge into the transcendent 
wisdom (Bodhi) known only to a Buddha (Enlightened One), and from this place he went forth 
to preach his doctrine of salvation as embodied in the Four Aryan Truths and the Middle Way 
or Eightfold Path.* The spot which thus became the cradle of Buddhism and, in later centuries, 
a center of pilgrimage for devotees from all over the Buddhist world, is in a region which has 
also long been associated with the cults of both Siva and Vishnu, and after the decay of Buddhism 
in India proper, in the tenth or eleventh centuries, the temple itself passed into the hands of a sect 
of Saiva ascetics and was allowed to fall into ruins.’ Its identity was never completely forgotten, 
however, and shortly after 1875 a Burmese mission came to Bodh-Gaya to clear away the fallen 
debris of the crumbling temple towers and patch up the ruinous masonry. A few years later a 
second Burmese mission, working in cooperation with the government of Bengal and under the 


*I wish to acknowledge my debt of gratitude to Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Soper of Bryn Mawr College and the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University, who has read the manuscript of 
successive drafts of this article and has been most generous in 
offering criticism and supplying supplementary material. My 
thanks are due also to Dr. John Rosenfield of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Dr. Walter Spink of Brandeis 
University, and Mr. Usher P, Coolidge of the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard University, all of whom have been most helpful, and 
to Messrs. Ufford and West of the Fogg Museum, who pre- 
pared the photographs used in Figs. 8 and 9. Fig. 3 is printed 
by courtesy of the Patna Museum, Fig. 11 by courtesy of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and Figs. 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 12 
by courtesy of the Department of Archaeology, Government 
of India. 

In writing Indian names and terms I have tried to follow 
the method of transliteration used in such standard works as 
the Cambridge History of India, spelling out the sh and ch 
sounds for the convenience of English readers, but retaining 
diacritical marks for the long vowels, the sibilant f, nasal m, 
#% and #, and lingual ¢, d, # and r. 

1. The Gaya district is in the heart of the ancient kingdom 
of Magadha, whose earliest recorded ruler was Bimbisara, con- 
temporary of the Buddha. His capital was at Rajagriha (mod. 
Rajgir), but his son and successor built a new capital at 
Pitaliputra (mod. Patna), which remained the capital of 
Magadha for centuries. The first really great local dynasty, 
following the less important Saigunagas and Nandas, was that 
of the Mauryas (ca. 321-187 B.C.) ; under the great Asoka the 
Maurya empire extended from Kabul in Afghanistan to East 
Bengal, and from Kashmir to Mysore, The Mauryas were 
succeeded by the less powerful Sungas, and they, by the Kanvas 
(ca. 75-30 B.C.). Between the fall of the Kanvas and the rise 
of the Guptas in A.D. 320 the history of Magadha is obscure. 
During most of this period of 350 years the country was 
probably divided among local chieftains and petty dynasts, some 
of whom are known by name through coins and inscriptions. 
In the late 1st or 2nd century A.D. it was annexed by 
Kanishka, the most powerful emperor of the Kushana dynasty 


which had come down into India by way of Bactria and the 
upper Indus valley, moving slowly eastward across the Gangetic 
plain. In the third century, with the decline of Kushana power, 
the region apparently broke up again only to be reunited as the 
center of the great Gupta empire whose period (ca. A.D. 320- 
600) is often described as the Golden Age of Indian culture. 
By the middle of the 6th century fraternal rivalry and local 
insubordination had so weakened the central power of the 
Guptas that parts of Magadha were conquered by the neigh- 
boring kingdoms of Malwa and Kanauj; in A.D. 551 a local 
ruler near Gaya wrote an inscription in which he made no 
mention of his suzerain lord, and in the decades following 
Magadha was invaded by both the Chalukyas from the south 
and the Tibetans from the north, Ca. A.D. 600 it was con- 
quered by §asinka of Gauda, and later passed into the hands 
of Harshavardhana of Thaneswar and Kanauj (fl. A.D. 607- 
647), whose fame is celebrated by the contemporary Chinese 
pilgrim-scholar Hsiian-tsang. After Harsha Magadha revived 
under the rule of the Later Guptas, but these were defeated ca. 
A.D. 720 by Yagovarman of Kanauj, and after his death the 
country seems to have fallen into anarchy from which it was 
rescued only by the establishment of the Pala dynasty early in 
the 9th century. The Pala empire lasted into the eleventh cen- 
tury, with prolonged intervals of imperial weakness during 
which Magadha was torn by local and dynastic rivalries. With 
the final collapse of the dynasty, Magadha fell again into near 
anarchy and was ripe for conquest by the Turkish forces of 
Muhammad of Ghar, which swept across northern India at the 
end of the 12th century. (See R. C. Majumdar, H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, and K. Datta, 4n Advanced History of India, 
London, 1956, Part 1: Ancient India.) 

2. The Enlightenment of the Buddha occurred traditionally 
some forty-five years before his death which Sinhalese tradition 
places in 544 B.C., but which recent scholarship calculates at 
486 B.c. ([bid., pp. 58, 87-88.) 

3. For the non-Buddhist legends and cults associated with 
Bodh-Gaya and the Gaya region as a whole, see B. Barua, 
Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, Calcutta, 1934, 1, pp. 57-68 and 
passim, 
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direction of J. D. Beglar, cleared away still more of the accumulated rubbish and attempted to 
restore the temple to a semblance of its former grandeur. In the process, large portions of the 
original fabric were removed, displaced, or concealed; the temple as it now stands, with its five 
towers and projecting entrance, is essentially a nineteenth century reconstruction (Figs. 1 and 12).* 

Although the restored temple has been frequently referred to as the Mahabodhi or Supreme 
Wisdom Temple, its proper name seems to have been the Vajrasanagandhakuti, or Great Temple 
of the Adamantine (Diamond) Throne. This name in itself reflects a change in the local Buddhist 
cult, for the earliest monuments at the site were dedicated not to the Vajrdsana or Adamantine 
Throne, but to the Bodhi-druma or Tree of Wisdom, beneath which Siddhartha passed his night- 
long vigil and from which the great pipal tree growing against the west wall of the present temple 
is said to be descended. According to the earliest written account of the life of the Buddha, as 
given in the Pali canon, the tree beneath which he took his seat was already the object of a local 
cult, and indeed this early version of the Enlightenment includes the naive and vividly con- 
vincing statement that a servant girl, seeing a man seated beneath the tree, took him to be the 
yaksha or tree-deity to whom her mistress Sujata was accustomed to make annual offerings of 
milk-rice.° If the tree which was later to be known as the Bodhi-tree or Tree of Wisdom was 
already the object of a popular cult at the time of the Buddha’s sojourn in Uruvel, it is not 
improbable that it was then distinguished by some sort of rude offering-altar or mound or by a 
railing which set it off from its surroundings and distinguished it as a chaitya or holy place.” If 
it did not already exist, such a railing and possibly an altar may well have been erected by the 
first Buddhist pilgrims, who perhaps started to visit the site even within the life-time of the 
Buddha. Tradition says that the Buddha himself named the Bodhi-tree at Uruvela as one of the 
four places which his followers might visit in memory of the four great events of his last earthly 
career, but it is probable that this statement belongs to a level of tradition slightly later than the 
actual life-time of the Buddha.® 

The earliest specific mention of any sort of structure at the site occurs in the semilegendary 
account of the life and pious works of King Asoka, the great patron and propagator of Buddhism 
(reigned ca. 273-232 B.c.), which was probably written at least a hundred years after most of the 
events which it purports to narrate.’ Here it says that at each of the four sites which the Buddha 
had authorized as places of pilgrimage the emperor erected a great stupa, or mound, but that he 


4. For descriptions and illustrations of the temple as it 
appeared before these restorations, see R. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, 
The Hermitage of Sékya Muni, Calcutta, 1878; Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, Mahdbodhi, or The Great Buddhist Temple 
under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha-Gaya, London, 1892 (herein- 
after referred to as Cunningham). 

5. See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
629-645 A.D. (ed., T, W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell), 
London, 1904-1905, Il, pp. 118-119, 137. 

6. H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1947, pp. 71-73. A brief discussion of the popular 
sacred-tree cult of pre-Aryan origins is given by A. K. Coo- 
maraswamy, La sculpture de Bodhgaya (Ars Asiatica, XvII1), 
Paris, 1935, pp. 3-4. See also, J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship, 2nd ed., London, 1873. 

7. The most notable examples of early representations of 
such railings occur in the sculptured kalpa-vriksha or Fortunate 
Tree from Besnagar (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), 
and in the relief of Indra in the vihdra-cave at Bhaja, both of 
which probably date from the 1st century B.c. (Coomaraswamy, 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New York, 1927, figs. 
10, 27.) Here, as in subsequent dating of early sculptures, I 
follow the chronology proposed by Walter Spink, “Rock-cut 
Monuments of the Andhra Period: Their Style and Chronol- 
ogy” (unpub. Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1954) ; 


“On the Development of Early Buddhist Art in India,” ArT 
BULLETIN, XL, 1958, pp. 95-104, passim. 

8. T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Translated from the Pali of the Digha Nikaya. The 
other Great Events (namely the Buddha’s Birth, First Sermon, 
and Death) took place respectively at the Lumbini Garden in 
the foothills of Nepal, at Sarnath near Benares, and at Kapi- 
lavastu in Nepal, 

g. The original Afokavadana or Life of King Asoka, com- 
posed ca. 150-50 B.C. for the Buddhists of the earlier Sar- 
vastivada school centering around Mathurd, has survived in 
four later recensions, the earliest of which is a Chinese transla- 
tion, the 4-yu-wang-ch’uan, made between A.D. 281 and 306. 
The Sanskrit version forms Chapters Xxv1-xxIx of the Divydéva- 
dana, a work which was probably compiled in the 4th century 
A.D. and consists largely of material taken over almost intact 
from earlier texts, including the 4fokavadana and other works 
of the Sarvastivada school, together with sections which 
parallel the Dighanika@ya of the Pali canon and may like it 
derive from a lost Magadhi canon. A later Chinese recension 
and a Tibetan one are also known. (M. Winternitz, 4 History 
of Indian Literature, 11, Calcutta, 1933, pp. 231-233; J. 
Przyluski, La légende de lempereur Acoka, Paris, 1923, pp. 
V-Xv, 2-17.) 
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lavished special honors upon the stupa next to the Bodhi-tree, dedicating to it such rich gifts that 
his consort, Tishyarakshita, became jealous and hired a magician to cause the Tree to wither 
away. At this the king was so stricken with grief that the queen was forced to have the Tree 
revived, whereupon ASoka himself made a trip to Sambodhi, as the site was then called, and 
there poured perfumed water from four thousand precious vessels over the sacred Tree. Subse- 
quently, so it is said, the king again honored the Tree with libations, pouring them from the top 
of an enclosure which he had constructed on all four sides of the Tree.*® No description of the 
enclosure is given, and while the Chinese translators interpreted it as a sort of retaining wall or 
dike, designed to hold the precious liquid of the libations, the editors of the fourth century Sanskrit 
recension assumed that it was a sort of platform.” Recent western scholars have visualized it as 
an open pillared construction in two stories, more or less resembling the Bodhi-tree shrines 
(Bodhi-gharas) represented on a number of reliefs found at the early Buddhist sites of Bharhut, 
Sachi, Amaravati and Bodh-Gaya itself.’* However, no reference is found in the numerous 
inscriptions of King ASoka either to the construction of any such shrine or to any special devotion 
to the Bodhi-tree. It is true that the pillar and rock edicts of ASoka tell us more about the public 
and official aspects of his religion than about his personal beliefs, and even with regard to these 
official aspects they are by no means complete.** Nevertheless, even the Chinese pilgrims who 
stress the king’s devotion to the Bodhi-tree and repeat the legend that he erected no less than 
84,000 stupas, make no specific allusion to an ASokan stupa at Bodh-Gaya, although a Sunga relief 
from Bharhut shows an elephant-crowned pillar, resembling those erected by the king at other 
sites, standing next to the Bodhi-tree shrine (Fig. 2).** The cult of the Tree, however, which is 
obviously closely linked with pre-Buddhist fertility cults, as proved by the story of Sujata’s offer- 
ing, is clearly unrelated to the Dharma or moral law which ASoka admonished his people to fol- 
low. It seems far closer to those “auspicious rites,” deplored in his Rock Edict Nine as meaningless 
and bearing small fruit, which form an integral part of immemorial Indian popular religious belief 
and practice and which, as N. R. Ray suggests, were probably revived as soon as ASokan cultural 
controls were loosened.” From a historical point of view it seems evident that it was only by the 
revival and assimilation of such deeply rooted animistic beliefs and practices that Buddhism, orig- 
inally a philosophic system leading to a program of ethical conduct, could be transformed into a 
genuine popular religion, and the evidence of the monuments indicates that such a transformation 
probably occurred during the early Sunga period. It is not unlikely that at this time the cult of 
the Bodhi-tree, incorporating and drawing strength from elements of more ancient popular cults, 
came into prominence and was legitimatized by attributing its origins to King ASoka, the great Bud- 
dhist convert and benefactor. This fictitious pedigree for the cult may well have been worked out by 
the early Sarvastivada school of Mathura which, while participating in the spirit of the new 
age, was sufficiently removed physically from MadhyadeSa, the center of the anti-Maurya political 
movement, to venerate and exploit the memory of ASoka as a religious leader and to appeal to it 
in seeking justification for cult innovations of essentially popular origin. 

No systematic excavations have ever been made at Bodh-Gaya; but during the renovation of 


10. Przyluski, of.cit., pp. 261-262, 267. 

11. Ibid., p. 433- 

12. For a detailed discussion of the Bodhi-ghara reliefs, see 
Coomaraswamy, “Early Indian Architecture: Part 11, Bodhi- 
gharas,” Eastern Art, 11, 1939, pp. 225-235. 

13. E.g., they contain only one reference to a stupa, namely 
that of the former Buddha Kanakamuni at Nigliva, which 
ASoka enlarged, while archaeological evidence indicates that he 
was almost certainly responsible for the earliest stupas con- 
structed at Safichi, Bharhut, and Sarnath (the lost Dhar- 
marajika), and tradition, as embodied in the Divydvadana, 
the Mahaévamsa of Ceylon, and the writings of the Chinese 


pilgrims, credited him with the erection of no less than 84,000 
stupas. The number is of course exaggerated, but it is not 
inconsistent with the imperial nature of ASoka’s official religion 
that he should have established such monuments in every part 
of the empire. See R. K, Mookerji, Afoka, 2nd ed., rev., 
Delhi, 1955, chaps, IV, V, VII. 

14. See accounts of Fa Hsien and Hsiian-tsang, S. Beal, 
Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Translated 
from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang, London, 1906, 1, pp. Ixi- 
Ixvi; Il, pp. 115-117. 

15. “Aégokan Ideology and Sunga Background,” Maurya and 
Sunga Art, Calcutta, 1945, pp. 63-75. 
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the present temple, workmen found beneath the granite floor three earlier pavings and other 
traces of older shrines. Cunningham hopefully attributed the earliest paving, which was of 
sandstone, to King Asoka and associated with it a polished sandstone altar and three pillar bases 
found resting upon it, a semicircular threshold stone, and the older parts of the carved railing 
that surrounds the modern temple. The threshold stone was found some ten feet in front of the 
sandstone altar, which faced eastward, and directly in line with its center; one of the column 
bases lay overturned beside the stone and the other two were found, apparently in their original 


positions, on either side of the altar. Exploratory diggings beneath the west, south, and east walls 
of the temple revealed what appeared to be portions of a brick plinth, which Cunningham took 
to be the base upon which the stone railing had originally stood, and beneath the crumbling 
buttresses of the rear wall a finely carved and polished sandstone slab was found (mounted upon 
a base of later style) which he supposed to have been the original cover-slab of the altar (text fig.). 
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Plan of temples at Bodh-Gaya (based on Cunningham) 


A. Altar-throne (Vajrasana) A’. Plaster facing A”. Stone facing B. Threshold stone 
C. Column bases D. Brick plinth (for original railing?) E. Jewel-walk shrine 
F, Carved stone slab (“outer Vajrasana’”) 


All of these have been described and illustrated with line drawings and diagrams, but only the 
railing and carved slab have been photographed and in fact may still be seen by visitors, standing 
in the positions in which they were found.”* The railing has long been recognized as a work not 


16. Cunningham, pp. vi-vii, 4-6, pls. 11, VI. 
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anterior to the last century s.c.** The sandstone slab, however, is more plausibly ascribed to 
ASoka; the same design of geese and palmettes may be seen on the circular bases of the lion 
capital at Safichi, the palmettes are like those of the bull capital from Rampurva (National 
Museum, Delhi), and the geese, almost identical with those of the lion capitals at Rampurva and 
Lauriya Nandangarh, all well-established ASokan monuments.” It is not unlikely that such a 
stone might have been installed at the foot of the Tree during the Maurya period, perhaps to 
serve the double function of commemorating the exact spot of the Enlightenment and of receiving 
the flowers or other offerings dedicated by pilgrims to the site. However, it is impossible to 
accept a Maurya attribution for the other remains, and it seems probable that the polished 
sandstone altar, the floor, threshold stone and columns, represent not one but two phases of 
post-ASokan construction.” 

As Cunningham himself observed, the arrangement of these elements suggests that they once 
formed part of a Bodhi-ghara or Tree-shrine similar to those represented in the reliefs of the 
Sunga and post-Sunga periods, of which the earliest are those from the Bharhut railing (ca. 
100 B.c.), now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.” All these reliefs show an hypaethral structure 
with an upper story having railed balconies and roofs and windows of bent-wood construction and 
supported by a series of tall pillars forming the ground level. The relief on the Prasenajit pillar 
of the Bharhut railing shows not only the Tree itself and the shrine surrounding it, but also a 
bench-like altar, standing at the foot of the Tree, which is adorned with four pilasters like the 
altar found in the Bodh-Gaya temple (Fig. 2). The pilasters on the relief are represented as 
being of a curious “quasi-Corinthian” type, with plain baseless shafts and capitals consisting of two 
rows of short pendent leaves beneath a flaring element which terminates in corner volutes, and 
the large columns are of the same kind. The pilasters of the early altar-throne at Bodh-Gaya 
had, according to the drawing published by Cunningham, block-like bases supporting plain shafts 
which terminated in very simple stepped capitals. This kind of step capital does not occur else- 
where, although the stepped or inverted-pyramid element sometimes appears as part of a com- 
pound capital as early as the middle of the last century B.c.” It is possible that the altar, which 
is an inch or two shorter than the polished stone slab of Maurya style, was designed to incorporate 
this older and already venerable piece, as suggested by Cunningham, but it seems that the cover- 
slab found im situ was some fifteen inches deeper from front to back than the Maurya stone.” 
The evidence suggests that this earliest known shrine, to which belong the stone floor, the altar, 
and the threshold stone, must have been slightly earlier than the Bharhut reliefs.” Inadequate 
as the archaeological evidence is for any attempt to reconstruct the plan of the shrine as a whole, 
the Prasenajit pillar relief, which is the only one of the whole series of Bodhi-ghara representa- 
tions to show the detail of pilasters on the front of the altar, perhaps gives the best idea of the 
appearance of the shrine. Like another relief on the Bharhut railing and one from Sajichi and 
one from Amaravati (both a century or two later but probably following old tradition), it shows 


17. Ph. Sterne has pointed out similarities to works of the 
Mathura school which suggest that all the older portions of 
the railing should be dated as late as the middle years of the 
first century A.D. (“Les ivoires et os découverts 4 Begram: leur 
place dans l’évolution de Dart de l’Inde,” Mémoires de la Délé- 
gation Archéologique Francais en Afghanistan, X1, Paris, 1954, 
pp. 42-46). 

18. Cf. Cunningham, pl. x111; Ray, of.cit., figs. 6, 7, 9. 

19. The so-called “Maurya polish” has long since been dis- 
carded as a criterion of date. See Ray, of.cit., pp. 48-55. 

20. Both these reliefs show an elephant-crowned pillar of 
the Asokan type, but no such pillar is mentioned in early de- 
scriptions of the site, nor have any traces of it been reported. 


21. E.g., in the capital at the left side of the verandah of the 
vihara-cave at Bhaja (Coomaraswamy, History, fig. 25; H. 
Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia [ed. J. Campbell], New 
York, 1958, 11, pl. 43). 

22. Cunningham, p. 19, pl. vi. 

23. It is not clear whether excavation extended deep enough 
to reveal the possible presence of earlier remains beneath the 
sandstone floor, but if some older structure existed it would 
perhaps have resembled the simple wooden Tree-shrine repre- 
sented on a stone railing, probably dating from the first century 
B.C. or A.D., found at Mathura (Coomaraswamy, History, fig. 
70; Eastern Art, ii, fig. 23). 
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the shrine as having a circular or polygonal plan and pavilion-like arrangements at each quarter 
on the upper level. 

The intended identification of the Prasenajit relief with the contemporary Bodh-Gaya shrine 
is assured by the inscription, which says that the scene represents the Enlightenment of the Buddha 
(Bhagavata Saka Munino Bodho). The Enlightened One himself is of course not seen, in 
accordance with the convention of the period which forbade the representation of his corporeal 
presence. This presence, however, is clearly implied not only by the inscription and by the familiar 
symbol of the empty altar-throne beneath the Tree, but also by the attitudes of the figures within 
the shrine, who are shown kneeling in attitudes of prayer beside the throne or throwing flowers 
upon it—or rather at the invisible Presence there enthroned—while heavenly figures in the air 
above adorn the Tree with garlands and precious scarves.” The combination of Tree and Throne 
occurs very frequently in early Buddhist art and is by no means limited to scenes associated with 
Bodh-Gaya. Although its origins must go back to such concentrated symbolic renderings of the 
Enlightenment, its precise source as a visual image is difficult to trace. In the account of the En- 
lightenment as given in the Niddnakatha of the Pali canon, it is said that the Buddha-to-be, 
“ascending the throne of wisdom,” moved about the Tree while the earth rose and fell before 
him like the rim of a vast wheel, until he came to that place on the east side of the Tree which 
is “the immovable spot on which all Buddhas have planted themselves.””* This phrase clearly 
embodies the basic concept of the Vajrasana, the Adamantine or Diamond Throne, which is the 
center of the world and the seat upon which all Buddhas have passed into the state of Enlighten- 
ment, but the passage preceding it conveys the image of such flat circular mounts or earthen 
platforms, sometimes faced with stone or brick, as still distinguish holy trees in modern India. 
Like the earlier reference in the same text to the servant who mistook the Buddha for the embodied 
spirit of the holy tree, it has a concrete vividness which suggests that it preserves the memory of 
an historic fact, while the allusion to “the immovable spot on which all Buddhas have planted 
themselves” must be an interpolation, reflecting a later and more developed phase of Buddhist 
theology and offering an ex post facto explanation for an actual object presumed to stand on the 
exact spot of the Enlightenment. It seems probable that the ruined early shrine at Bodh-Gaya, 
which probably was constructed late in the second century B.c., was the product of a cult whose 
literary manifestation may be seen in the Afokd@vadana’s account of ASoka’s Tree-worship, and 
the presence of a throne-like altar within this shrine (whether or not incorporating the older 
sandstone slab of Mauryan style) might in turn have given rise to the belief in the Vajrasana and 
to the Tree-and-Throne symbol of Buddha. The cult of the Vajrasana then appears as an almost 
accidental derivation from the cult of the Bodhi-tree, reflecting both the actual arrangement of 
the shrine and the growing tendency toward theism, with its stress on devotion as a means to sal- 
vation, in contrast to the earlier interpretation of Buddhism, as a system primarily of moral 
doctrine, which is still evident in the edicts of King ASoka.” 

The pillared Bodhi-ghara of the Sunga period presumably stood as a model for the whole 
series of Bodhi-ghara reliefs referred to above, the latest of which probably date from the 
second century a.D., but it would appear that certain alterations or reconstructions within the 
shrine took place in the intervening centuries. Cunningham’s drawings of the pillar bases show 


24. See plans, Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 11, figs. 37-42. the Mahayana (Great Vehicle) school of Buddhism, which 
25. P. Mus has demonstrated that the use of aniconic sym- developed about the first century A.D., are already adumbrated 


bols for representation of the Buddha is a heritage from India’s 
older Brahmanic tradition (Barabudur, 1, Hanoi, 1935, pp. 
57-66). 

26. Warren, pp. 75-76. The Buddha’s circumambulation of 
the Tree, which suggests ritual pradakshind, is probably an 
imaginative addition. 

27. These tendencies, which are usually said to belong to 


in the Pali canon of the Hinayana (Small Vehicle) school, 
which is traditionally regarded as representing the older and 
purer doctrine. According to Mus, the tendencies were common 
to Buddhism in general at an early period, and the Hinayana 
school represented a reaction, an effort (not entirely successful ) 
to return to the original doctrine (Barabudur, 1, pp. 45-58). 
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them as consisting of bulbous pot-shaped elements standing on stepped plinths.** No bases of 
this sort appear in the reliefs of the Bharhut railing, but they may be seen in a number of the 
reliefs of the stone railing which surrounds the present temple at Bodh-Gaya, and actual pieces 
of such bases were found buried beneath the north wall of the temple. These formed part of a 
curious structure or monument, consisting of a long narrow terrace or low wall flanked by two 
rows of columns, which was apparently the Jewel-walk Shrine (Ratnachankrama-chaitya) com- 
memorating the path upon which the Buddha walked up and down in meditation after his En- 
lightenment. Recent analysis of the sculptures of the railing and Jewel-walk Shrine remains 
indicates that both monuments probably belong to the first century of the Christian era, a date 
not inconsistent with the earliest dedicatory inscriptions on the railings which alude to two kings, 
Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra, who may well represent a local dynasty reigning locally in the 
period following the fall of the Kanvas.”* Since it is almost certain that the site of the Enlighten- 
ment must have been distinguished at an early period by some sort of enclosure, the stone railing 
probably was merely a replacement for an early one of wood. Probably the pillar-bases also 
represent a replacement of older elements rather than an absolutely new addition to the shrine. 
While the exact function of the pillars cannot be definitely established, they must have served 
either as supports for some sort of canopy or—more likely—as supports for the upper story of 
the shrine.*” Excavation beneath the later temple walls might even have revealed the bases of 
other columns of the open lower story. 

According to Cunningham’s calculations, the Jewel-walk Shrine just north of the brick plinth 
that he took to be the original base of the railing lay parallel to it and to the axis defined by the 
threshold stone and altar-throne, but it is at a slight angle to the walls of the present temple 
(text fig.). The first shift in the axis of the temple probably occurred in the second century a.p. 
when the sandstone floor and altar were both covered over with plaster and a relic deposit or 
votive offering containing two gold impressions of coins of the late Kushana ruler Huvishka was 
placed at the center of the new altar-face.** The newly plastered throne was some nineteen inches 
longer than the sandstone one and its center lay about eight inches north of the original axis. 
Drawings show that, like the sandstone original, it was decorated with four pilasters, but the new 
ones apparently had flaring bases and capitals of a type to which I can find no parallel in reliefs 
of the Sunga and post-Sunga periods. Scanty as this evidence is, it seems probable that the renova- 
tion and enlargement of the throne coincided with a drastic rebuilding which replaced the open 
pillared Bodhi-tree shrine with a tall tower-like structure, most likely of brick. The first literary 
reference to such a tower is that of the fifth century Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien who, in describing 
the monuments at Bodh-Gaya, mentions a tower or “pagoda” marking the site at which the 
Buddha defeated Mara, the Lord of Illusion, and elsewhere refers to the “great pagoda” of 
Bodh-Gaya as one of four commemorating the major events of the Buddha’s life.** 

The burden of the evidence for an early dating of the towered temple rests upon the famous 
terra-cotta plaque, about three inches in diameter, found in the Kumrahar mound at Patna (Fig. 
3).°° This shows a walled temenos or precinct within which a smaller enclosure is defined by an 
open railing. Minor shrines and trees are scattered about the whole area, but the dominant building 
is a tower-like structure with slightly slanting sides, having on the ground floor a great parabolic 


28. Cunningham, pl. vi. 

29. See above, notes 7 and 17. Regarding the dates of the 
two kings, see R. C. Majumdar (gen. ed.), The History and 
Culture of the Indian People, Il: The Age of Imperial Unity, 
Bombay, 1951, p. 100. 

30. Hypothetical floor-plan, Cunningham, pl. 1. See also 
plans based on the relief representations, Coomaraswamy, East- 
ern Art, i, figs, 37-42. 

31. Cunningham, p. 20, pl. vi. The Huvishka coin impres- 


sions cannot be accepted as reliable evidence of date for they 
may, of course, have been already old at the time of the deposit, 
and Cunningham’s description leaves some doubt as to whether 
they were actually embedded in the plaster. 

32. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, pp. Ixii-Ixiii. 

33- D. B. Spooner, “The Bodh-Gaya Plaque,” Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1, 1915, pp. 1-4; V. A. 
Smith and Spooner, JBORS, 11, 1916, pp. 375-383. 
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arch flanked by two small arched windows or niches, and above these five upper stories, each 
with a low railing and a series of arched windows (or niches) separated by columns with bulbous 
bell-shaped capitals; the whole is crowned by a small dome-like projection, perhaps a stupa, 
surmounted by a series of umbrellas of diminishing size. Within the railing there is a very faint 
inscription in Kharoshthi letters, which are generally associated with northwestern India and 


Pakistan and almost disappear after the second or third century of the Christian era."* When it 


was first discovered the plaque was hailed as a representation of the Bodh-Gaya temple, but this 
was subsequently questioned on the grounds that the attitude of abhaya-mudra (right hand 
raised as in blessing) demonstrated by the tiny figure within the arch is not appropriate to the 
Bodh-Gaya site. On the other hand, the plaque is so small that identification of the gesture 1s 
extremely hazardous, and moreover, as Vogel has pointed out, the Kushana artists of the Mathura 
school almost invariably show the Buddha in abhaya-mudra, whatever the scene represented.” 
A more serious objection would seem to be that, among the numerous small shrines and stupas 
and the conventionalized indication of a river and trees, the plaque shows nothing that could be 
identified as the Bodhi-tree itself. 

Whatever the identity of the temple represented on the plaque from the Kumrahar mound, it 
is probable that the Kushana temple at Bodh-Gaya was of a very similar type. Tower-like temples 
with rows of niches were certainly known in various parts of the Kushana empire no later than the 
second century. A fairly clear representation of a multi-storied building of polygonal plan, with 
latticed or louvred wall-screens suspended between pillars, may be seen on a beam from Mathura.” 
A tiny stupa set within the central opening of the top story suggests that the building represented 
is a stépa-ghara or stupa-shrine. The famous stupa of King Kanishka, near Peshawar on the 
northwest borders of modern Pakistan, may have been of a somewhat similar type, although its 
remaining base or plinth gives no clue to the appearance of the upper portions.*’ We know, how- 
ever, from the accounts of Chinese travelers that in the sixth and seventh centuries the great 
pagoda, which had already suffered three fires and three reconstructions, consisted of a five-story 
base supporting a still taller multi-storied wooden tower.** It seems reasonable to conclude that 
the tradition of a tower-like structure went back to the original stupa built by Kanishka himself, 
which probably had a tall base or plinth of successively receding terraces or stories, adorned with 
image niches, on which stood the relatively small stupa proper. The references to numerous de- 
structive fires point to some sort of monumental wooden superstructure, either a row of wooden 
umbrellas (chhatri) suspended around a metal mast or a multi-storied wooden tower enclosing the 
stupa itself and forming a sti#pa-ghara.*’ Combaz has pointed out that the towering pagodas of 
China and Japan, with their false stories, are often surmounted by a tiny dome or miniature 
stupa with mast and umbrellas, and it is possible that this type, which appears as early as the fifth 
century in reliefs at Yiin-kang in modern China, represents a modification of the traditional Chinese 
wooden tower (/ou or kuan) in imitation of western prototypes which may have resembled the 
tower shown on the Kumrahar plaque.** A variant type of multi-storied structure, also related 
to the Kumrahar plaque and the Bodh-Gaya tower, may be seen in the great ruined terraced towers 


34. S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II: Part 1, logical Survey of India, Annual Report for 1908-09, pp. 38- 


Kharosthi Inscriptions, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 177-178; “The 
Inscription on the so-called Bodh-Gaya Plaque,” JBors, XII, 
1926, pp. 179-192. Konow reads the inscription as “Ko[thu- 
masa] Samghada[sa]sa kiti” or, “The work of Samghadisa, 
the Kauthuma,” and identifies the Kauthumas as a people from 
the northwest. 

35. J. P. Vogel, La sculpture de Mathura (Ars Asiatica, xv), 


Paris-Brussels, 1939, pp. 39-40. 


36. Coomaraswamy, History, fig. 69A. 
37. Spooner, “Excavations at Shah-ji-ki-Dheri,” Archaeo- 


59, pl. x. 

38. E. Chavannes, “Voyage de Song Yiin dans l’Udyana et 
le Gandhira,” Bulletin de PEcole Francais d’Extréme-Orient, 
II, 1903, p. 424; Beal, Si-yu-kt, 1, p. 103. 

39. For the simple domical type of stépa-ghara, see S. 
Paranavitana, The Stipa in Ceylon (Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Ceylon, v), Colombo, 1947. 

40. G. Combaz, L’éwolution du stipa en Asie, Part 1, Brus- 
sels-Louvain, 1933, p. 187. 
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at the Astana and Idikutschari sites in the Turfan oasis of Chinese Turkestan (modern Sinkiang 
Province), although these must be at least four centuries later than the Kushana period.” 

Turning from these rather remote monuments of Gandhiara and Central Asia to those of India 
proper in the first two centuries of the Christian era, evidence for multi-storied buildings may be 
found in the facades of the rock-cut chaitya-gharas or assembly halls of such Buddhist sites as 
Ajanta (Caves 9 and 10), Nasik, Bhaja and Karle. In these monuments, which follow a venerable 
tradition of artificial cave cutting going back at least to the ASokan period, the rocky cliff-faces are 
carved to imitate the forms of light-weight wood-framed structures. The facades have great 
arched openings, often with wooden arches and beams inserted, flanked and surmounted by 
smaller-scaled balconies, railings, and false windows very similar in design to those of the temple 
on the Kumrahar plaque.*’ (Whether wooden buildings of precisely this sort were ever actually 
constructed is perhaps questionable; the combination of lofty hall and multi-storied palace-like 
facade may be a synthesis of two separate architectural types that are practically irreconcilable 
but had complementary functions and associations.)** Even the radiating lines which fan outward 
across the enframing arch of the temple entrance on the terra-cotta relief recall the projecting 
rafters or the radiating struts of the great wooden arches in some of the caves, such as that at Karle. 

The two features which almost immediately inspired comparisons and speculation on the 
relationship between the Kumrahar plaque and the Great Temple at Bodh-Gaya were the curious 
straight-sided silhouettes of the towers and the rows of false windows or niches. The attenuated 
pyramidal form in particular is characteristic of the Bodh-Gaya temple and is known only in two 
other surviving temples, both of the Pala period.“* Numerous reconstructions have obliterated 
the original decoration of the temple, but it seems reasonable to assume that its distinctive silhouette 
is traditional and dates back to the original brick tower. Although the forms shown on the plaque 
suggest wooden construction, this cannot be accepted as proof that the building represented was a 
wooden one, since the design of the first experimental buildings in stone and brick—like the 
designs of the early stone railings and the artificial cave temples—must have been based on 
familiar prototypes in more ephemeral materials. 

According to the prerestoration photographs of the Bodh-Gaya temple, the entrance was 
framed by stone jambs and a lintel, but a series of superimposed pointed arches above the door 
and within the lower part of the tower recalls the arched opening shown in the plaque (Figs. 4 
and 9). The voussoirs are wide, flat bricks, slightly wedge-shaped, and they are set on edge with 
their faces parallel to the plane of the wall; the arches thus formed may have been slightly tilted 
so that each one formed a support for the next, as in some early buildings in Assyria and Iran.** 


41. A, Griinwedel, “Bericht tiber archéologischen Arbeiten 
in Idikutschari und Umgebung,” 4 bhadndlungen der K énigliche 
bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaft, 24, Part 1, Munich, 
1906, pp. 49-51; M. A. Stein, Innermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, 
Il, pp. 613-614. W. F. Stutterheim believes that the terraced 
base supporting a small stupa is a Central Asian invention com- 
bining the ziggurat and stupa, and that it passed west and 
south into Gandhira and India and thence as far as Java 
(Studies in Indonesian Archaeology, The Hague, 1956, pp. 
21-31). 

42. See especially Nasik, Cave 18, which has railings and 
columns almost identical in design and arrangement with those 
shown on the plaque (Zimmer, Art of Indian Asia, 1, pl. 45). 

43. The lofty hall has obvious practical advantages for pur- 
poses of assembly or congregational worship; on the other 
hand, the early reliefs show the gods inhabiting multi-storied 
structures having essentially the same design as the palaces of 
men, and the traditional term for a temple is praséda, mean- 
ing multi-storied palace (T. Bhattacharyya, 4 Study on Vas- 
tuvidya, or Canons of Indian Architecture, Patna, 1948, pp. 
265-268). B. Rowland has further suggested that the palace 


form may be deemed peculiarly appropriate for Buddhist 
monuments because of its association with the Tushita heaven 
(“Ghandhara and Early Christian Art: The Homme-arcade 
and the Date of the Bimaran Reliquary,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXVIII, 1946, p. 46). 

44. The other examples are the Tara temple next to the 
Great Temple at Bodh-Gaya (Cunningham, pl. x111) and the 
Siva temple at Konch in the Gaya district (R. D. Banerji, The 
Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture [A.S.1., N.LS., 
47], Delhi, 1933, pl. xxxv-B). 

45. Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, Baltimore, 
1953, p- 99; Cunningham, p. 85. This kind of construction also 
appears in a few post-Kushina monuments in India, Afghani- 
stan, and Central Asia, e.g., 6th or 7th century brick temple at 
Bhitargion, M.P. (Vogel, 4.S.1., Ann. Rep. 1908-09, pp. 5- 
21); 4th century Tepe Marendjian, near Kabul, Afghanistan, 
and a probably 7th century tower in the Turfan oasis of Sin- 
kiang Province, Chinese Turkestan (Rowland, “A Miniature 
Replica of the Mahabodhi Temple,” Journal of the Indian 
Society for Oriental Art, vi, 1938, pp. 75-77). 
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According to Cunningham, the upper series of arches formed part of a cross wall lying just within 
the great corbelled opening of the tower.** He assumed that this wall was a later insertion, but 
it seems equally possible that it was part of the original tower and that the arches were designed 
to relieve the weight of the masonry above the entrance to the cella. The technique of construc- 
tion could have been learned from Parthian Iran, with which the Kushana dynasty maintained 
close commercial and cultural relations. If these or similar arches were exposed they may have 
been plastered over to simulate wooden construction, just as the rock-cut chaitya-ghara facades 
were carved to imitate wooden forms. 

It is evident that, at whatever time it occurred, the transformation from hypaethral shrine to 
towered brick temple must have involved the removal of the Bodhi-tree from its central position 
within the temple, so that the temple ceased to be a Bodhi-ghara and became a Vajrasana-gand- 
hakuti or Diamond-throne Temple, centering around the altar-throne.*’ Although the removal 
of the Tree may not have been deliberate but the result of some accident to the original Bodhi-tree 
following which its place was taken by a scion, the Bharhut relief of the Enlightenment suggests 
that in the last century of the Christian era the altar-throne, regarded as the seat of the Buddha 
presence, had begun to share in the veneration originally accorded to the Tree. The very fact 
that the decorative system of four pilasters seen on the old sandstone altar-throne was repeated 
in the relief and again in the plaster facing of the throne suggests a deliberate intention to preserve 
a traditional and familiar element. The builders of the new brick temple very probably made 
explicit the function of the altar as Throne or Buddha-seat by installing an actual image of the 
Buddha, possibly in the attitude of Bhimisparsa-mudra (Calling the Earth to Witness) which 
later becomes the canonical form for the representation of the Enlightenment.** The enlargement 
of the Throne may have necessitated the removal of the original cover-slab, probably to be iden- 
tified with the Maurya-style stone found at the back of the temple. An inscription in Kharoshthi 
characters around the upper edge of the stone suggests that it was rededicated before the end of 
the Kushana period when the Kharoshthi alphabet went out of use.*® It seems probable that at this 
time it was removed from an earlier position, possibly within the old Bodhi-ghara, and installed 
beneath the Tree, where it served to complete the traditional relationship between Tree and 
Throne even though the altar-throne within the temple was identified as the true Vajrasana. 

The adoption of iconic rather than symbolic forms for the representation of the Buddha is of 
course a part of that general theistic tendency which is evident not only in Buddhism but also 
in Jainism and the Brahmanic cults during the early centuries of the Christian era, and which 
undoubtedly received a certain impetus and encouragement from the foreign rulers of the Kushana 
dynasty which was reigning in Gandhara and northwest India during this period. As newcomers 
to India, unfamiliar with its philosophic traditions, its highly developed speculative thought and 
analytical methods, these conquering rulers and their people must have found difficulty in un- 
derstanding the very nature of the spiritual dilemmas for which Buddhism offered a solution, 


46. Cunningham, p. 85. 

47. The earliest literary evidence of the cult change is found 
in an inscription, probably 6th or 7th century, on the Bodh- 
Gaya railing, which refers to the Vajrasana-vrhad-gandhakuti 
(Coomaraswamy, Sculpture de Bodhgaya, pp. 58-59). It is 
probable that during the Gupta period the Tree stood behind 
the temple, as reported by Hsiian-tsang in the early 7th century 
(Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 118). Evidence that the cult of the 
Bodhi-tree flourished in the Buddhist countries of southeast 
Asia during the 6th century suggests that it never ceased to be 
venerated even though it shared the honors of the Bodh-Gaya 
site with the Vajrasana. Soper notes a passage in the chronicles 
of the Chinese state of Liang which reports that envoys from 
P’an-p’an (on the eastern coast of the Malay peninsula?) pre- 
sented Liang Wu Ti with “an authentic relic from the Bodhi 


land, a picture of a stupa, a leaf from the BodAi-tree” (Literary 
Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China [Artibus Asiae 
Supplementum x1x] Ascona, 1958, p. 74). 

48. Although the standard Buddha gesture in the Kushina 
Mathura school is the abhaya-mudra, examples of bhiimisparsa- 
mudra, the earth-touching gesture by which the Bodhisattva 
called the Earth to witness his right to Enlightenment, may 
be seen in works executed under Gandhiran influence; e.g., 
two carved beams or lintels in the Allahabad Museum and the 
drum of a miniature stupa from Dhruv Tila, now in the 
Mathura Museum (Vogel, Sculpture de Mathura, p. 57). 
Hsiian-tsang explicitly describes the image he saw as in 
bhiimisparia-mudra (Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, pp. 120-121). 

49. Cunningham, p. 19, pl. x. 
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still more in accepting the spiritual and intellectual disciplines of the Middle Way. Yet they seem 
to have adopted Buddhism rapidly and even enthusiastically, no doubt attracted by the less 
rigorous demands of the Mahasanghika and Sarvastivada schools, with their emphasis on the 
efficacy of devotion, their spiritual aids in the form of ritual and imagery, and their promise of 
rebirth in Paradise. The first experiments in the representation of physical images of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas (beings who postpone their own Buddha-hood to act as spiritual saviors) 
took place in the Gandhara and Mathura regions which were centers both of the early Mahayana 
schools and of the Kushina empire. Even before the advent of the Kushanas a distinctive type of 
religious architecture had begun to develop in Gandhara. While India proper had long possessed 
temples and shrines of various sorts, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jaina, these were traditionally built of 
the same ephemeral materials and constructed on the same principles of framed construction as the 
secular buildings, so that although plans might vary according to the function of the structure 
(whether dwelling-place or shrine), the elements of the design remained virtually identical and 
interchangeable, as may be seen in the early reliefs. In Gandhara, where the use of stone had led to 
the development of a regional style of massive enclosed forms, isolated elements of the Gangetic 
style—arched window-frames, open railings, and the like—were adopted as early as the last century 
before Christ. They appear in Buddhist and Jaina monuments of the Saka period usually as applied 
decorative motifs which were, presumably, valued for their associations with the “holy lands” 
farther to the east.” This mixed style, of light and open forms executed in materials which are mas- 
sive and durable, was already well established in Gandhira at the time of the Kushana conquest and 
was no doubt accepted by them as the appropriate style for religious buildings. Echoes of it may be 
seen as far east as China where the ogival frame, ultimately derived from bent-wood construction, 
appears over windows, niches and doors in Buddhist sculptures of the sixth and seventh centuries. In 
India proper the style spread far beyond the limits of the Kushana empire in response to the new 
requirements of changing religious concepts and practices. Its dissemination was no doubt made easier 
by the older Indian tradition of imitating ephemeral forms in carved stone, but not until the Kushana 
period do we find Indian architects erecting actual buildings of stone (or where that was lacking, 
brick) in forms imitative of wooden prototypes. By the latter part of this period the old pillared 
shrine at Bodh-Gay4, with its stone columns and wooden superstructure, may well have seemed 
inadequate for the dignity of the site and been replaced by such a towered temple as we see on 
the Kumrahar plaque, massive and durable in its construction but having the appearance of the 
ancient multistoried wooden palaces (prasad@) traditionally considered as the fit type for the 
dwellings of the gods.™ 

As regards the image within the cella of the temple, the Chinese accounts of Bodh-Gaya are 
agreed in reporting that it was the work of no less a craftsman than the Bodhisattva Maitreya, 
the Buddha of the future, whose miraculous labors were interrupted before the image had been 
quite completed.** Cunningham proposed to identify the image with a very fine seated Buddha 
figure of Mathura sandstone, now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The figure bears an inscription 
dated in the sixty-fourth year of an unspecified era, which he supposed to be the Kushana era.* 


so. Among others, one may cite the “Shrine of the Double- 
headed Eagle” and the apsidal temple at Sirkap, Taxila (Sir 
John Marshall, Taxila, An Illustrated Account of Archaeo- 
logical Excavations Between the Years 1911 and 1934, Cam- 
bridge, 1951, 1, pp. 150-154, 163). 

51. It is difficult to know what to make of the tradition re- 
ported by Hsiian-tsang and by the later Tibetan chronicler 
Taranatha that the temple was constructed by a Brahmin act- 
ing under instructions from Lord Siva (Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 
119). Conceivably this has something to do with the religious 
eclecticism of the Kushinas (and presumably their administra- 
tive officials), whose coins indicate that they honored not only 


the Buddha but also Siva and other members of the Brahmanic 
pantheon, See Coomaraswamy, History, figs. 122-128. 

52. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, pp. 120-121; Chavannes, Mémoire 
composé a VPépoque de la grande dynastie T’ang sur les re- 
ligieux éminents qui allérent chercher la loi dans les pays d’occi- 
dent, par I-tsing, Paris, 1894, pp. 15-16; S. Levi, “Les missions 
de Wang Hiuen-ts’e dans l’Inde,” Journal A siatique, ix ser., XV, 
1900, pp. 317-318. Watters suggests that the miraculous image 
was not housed in the temple but in the nearby Mahibodhi 
monastery (Yuan Chwang’s Travels, 11, pp. 118-119). 

53- Cunningham, p. 53, pl. xxv. 
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Its style, however, is manifestly closer to that of the Gupta period, so that the date must be 
reckoned from the beginning of that dynasty in a.p. 320. Foucher has ingeniously suggested 
that the “unfinished” character of the miraculous image, which was-said to have been completed 
except for an area on its breast, may indicate that it was a work of the Gandhara school and that 
the heavy folds of drapery over the shoulders and body were misunderstood by a later generation 
accustomed to the clinging and almost invisible draperies of the eastern school of the Gupta 
period.™ As far as I know, images of the true Gandhara school have not been found this far east 
in India, but if the theory is modified to refer to a Mathura figure showing Gandharan influence— 
and such figures are by no means infrequent—it becomes more plausible and fits in well enough 
with other evidence regarding the history of the temple.** Such a modification might even make 
it possible to apply the theory to Cunningham’s figure if, as Foucher suggests, it was recut at 
a later period, although this perhaps carries us dangerously far into the realm of hypothesis. 

At some time during the Gupta period, probably during the reign of Samudragupta II (ca. 
A.D. 340-375), a2 community of Buddhist monks from Ceylon was established at Bodh-Gaya, 
where they remained for some centuries, even exercising a degree of control over the site.” 
None of the surviving works in and around the temple, however, bears any evidence of specifically 
Sinhalese influence in style. It was probably in the fifth or sixth century that the old sandstone 
railing around the temple was dismantled and rebuilt to enclose an area almost twice as large as 
that defined by the old brick plinth. The reliefs of the new granite posts and beams follow the 
original sandstone ones in size and general type, but their details are clearly Guptan.” This 
enlargement of the railing was probably associated with certain alterations to the temple proper. 
Minor changes at this time may have included the laying of a new sandstone floor and the con- 
struction of a base for the “exterior Vajrasana” or old Maurya-style stone found at the back of the 
temple. This base, upon which the stone rested at the time of its discovery, was adorned with 
carvings of conventionalized lions and dwarf atlantes very similar in proportions and facial types 
to some of the figures on the new railing pillars. It was built against the rear of the temple, the 
walls of which were enormously thickened so that they extended far over the line of the old 
plinth and even impinged upon the site of the Jewel-walk Shrine (text fig.). The outer line of 
these walls and the line of the new railing are exactly parallel to each other and at a slight angle 
to the axis of the original shrine as defined by the sandstone altar-throne and threshold.” It 
seems probable that the old railing was dismantled to make room for the thickening of the walls 
which now give to the lower part of the temple the appearance of an enormous cubic terrace or 
plinth, and that the railing was then rebuilt, with the necessary addition of supplementary posts 
and rails, at a greater distance from the new walls. The work had evidently been completed by 
the early part of the seventh century, for Hsiian-tsang’s description of the temple as he saw it, 
probably in a.p. 637, corresponds closely to the present monument in dimensions and general 
appearance.” 


East of the Bodhi-tree there is a vihara, 160 to 170 feet high, with a podium some 20 double paces [i.e., 120 
feet] on a side. It is built of blue bricks, coated over with lime plaster, and has tiers of niches containing 


54. A. Foucher, L’art gréco-bouddhique au Gandhara, i, 
Paris, 1918, pp. 730-737. 

55. For images of the Kushana Mathura style found in the 
Gaya and Patna districts, see Banerji, Eastern Indian School, 
13. 

56. Wang Hsuan-ts’e and Hsiian-tsang both recount a story 
which probably refers to the founding of this community (Levi, 
Jour, As., ix ser., XV, 1900, pp. 316-317; Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, 


Pp. 133-135). For Sinhalese influence at Bodh-Gay4, see Barua, 
Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 1, pp. 184-186, 203. 

57. Coomaraswamy, Sculpture de Bodhgaya, p. 5. 

58. Cunningham, pp. 19-20, pl. x11, 

59. Ibid., p. 7, pls. 11, XI. 

60. The following translation by Dr. Soper is based on 
Hsiian-tsang, Ta T’ang Hsi Yii Chi, Kyoto, 1915, viii. 
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2. Bodhi-ghara relief from pillar of Bharhut railing 
Calcutta, Indian Museum 
(Courtesy Department of Archaeology, India) 
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1. Bodh-Gaya Temple, in process of restoration 
(Courtesy Department of Archaeology, India) 


3. Patna, Terra-cotta plaque from Kumrahar mound 
(Courtesy Patna Museum) 


4. Bodh-Gaya Temple, detail of vaulting in tower before restoration 
(Courtesy Department of Archaeology, India) 
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gilded statues. The carvings on the four facades are most wonderfully executed, some showing linked pearl 
garlands, others the figures of celestial beings. On top is set a gilded bronze amalaka-shaped finial.” 
Adjoining this on the east is a storied pavilion, whose cornices are carried upward through three stories. 

The rafters, pillars, ridge-poles, and cross-beams, as well as the doors and the windows, are all ornamented 

with openwork reliefs of gold and silver, with pearls and gems set in the interstices. Its “deeply recessed 

chambers,” “wide-shadowing eaves,” and “cavernous doors” are repeated throughout the three stories. 

Although most of the elements described by the “Master of the Law” were more or less faith- 
fully preserved in later restorations of the temple and could still be seen in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the magnificent entrance pavilion had long since disappeared. It seems probable that it 
was a richly carved wooden structure, perhaps partially sheathed with metal and set with gems, 
like the entrances and balconies of present-day Nepalese temples and palaces, or at least elaborately 
painted and gilded, but its plan and elevation are far from clear. Evidently it was three stories 
tall, but the phrases referring to “deeply recessed chambers,” “wide-shadowing eaves,” and 
“cavernous doors” are identified by Soper as clichés of Chinese architectural description which 
cannot be taken literally as description of an Indian monument. On the contrary, the entrance 
pavilion, far from having deep portals and chambers and broad eaves, must have been a compact 
and relatively shallow structure since its forward projection was restricted to the area defined by 
the stone railing encircling the temple.” It is possible, however, that the vaulted anterooms which 
form the approach to the inner shrine were once separated by screen walls and doors which might 
have suggested the description given above. 

In the seventh century, the inner shrine, a lofty chamber beneath the tower, housed the wonder- 
ful image said to have been made by the Bodhisattva Maitreya, but this was difficult to see. Hsiian- 
tsang says that when Sasanka of Gauda conquered the Gaya region, some years earlier, he had 
given orders that the image should be replaced by one of MaheSvara (Siva), but the officer charged 
with this task, fearing to commit such desecration, built a wall in front of the Buddha figure and 
on (or against) this painted (or placed) the image of the Hindu deity. The wall had since been 
removed, and Hsiian-tsang describes the interior as follows: 

The figure [of the Buddha] still exists in its perfect state as it was made by the sacred art of the god. 

It stands in a dark chamber; lamps and torches are kept burning therein; but those who wish to see the 


sacred features cannot do so by coming into the chamber; they should in the morning reflect the sunlight 
by means of a great mirror on the interior of the room; the sacred marks may then be seen.™ 


The atmosphere of darkness and concealment here evoked is common to most Buddhist and Hindu 
temples of the post-Gupta era. In earlier periods natural illumination seems to have been desired, 
and even the interiors of such rock-cut monuments as the chaitya-halls of the Western Ghats are 
irradiated by the sunlight that pours through the great arched openings of their facades, but 
there seems to have been a tendency to reduce the size of these openings, diminishing the amount 
of natural light. Intimations of this may perhaps be seen as early as the first quarter of the 
second century in the famous chaitya-hall at Karle where the great pillared portico or verandah, 
now broken, must have cut off a good deal of light from the door and the enormous arched window 
opening. The type is continued in the later chaitya-halls of Ajanta (Caves 19 and 26) and Ellora 
(Cave 10), where courtyards and projecting cornices cut down the amount of light entering the 

61. The dmalaka is a flattened, melon-like object with a 63. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 120. Barua contends that the entire 


ribbed or cogged appearance, almost invariably found at the temple was the work of King Sasanka, who thus placed it under 
summit of mediaeval Indian temple towers and also marking the protection of his patron deity Siva, and identifies the 


the bhdmis or stages of towers. Brahmin builder of the temple (see above, note 51) as an 
62. See Coomaraswamy, Sculpture de Bodhgayd, unnum- agent of this king (Gaya and Buddha-Gayd, 1, pp. 191-193). 
bered pl., showing the disposition of those portions of the rail- 64. Beal, St-yu-ki, 11, p. 121. 


ing found im situ. 
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smaller arched window openings, but the tendency is more clearly marked in the hall-like vihdra 
caves. The earlier ones usually have a single image niche, perhaps an enlarged cella, at the back, 
but in the sixth and seventh centuries this becomes a separate shrine, almost invariably preceded 
by an anteroom so that it is pushed so far to the back of the cave that no light at all reaches the 
images within. A comparable tendency may be seen in comparing Buddhist literature of the early 
Kushana and post-Gupta periods, for instance in the contrast between the straightforward didac- 
ticism of the Questions of King Milinda or even the radiant imagery of the Lotus Sutra (Saddharma 
Pundarika), and the occultism of such early Tantric works as the Tathagata Guhyaka, which 
was probably composed during the seventh century.” It is not impossible that the construction 
of the obscuring antechambers and screenwalls at Bodh-Gaya owed something to the esotericism 
of the rising Mahayana cults, and it is even tempting to see in the figure of MaheSvara placed 
within the cella itself the developed Mahayana or Tantric identification of Siva as the bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSvara. In the absence of later references to the figure, or to the interior dispositions of 
the temple, such an association can only be considered as speculative, but it seems not inconsistent 
with the general evolution of Hindu and Buddhist doctrine in the post-Gupta period.” 

The design of the existing tower at Bodh-Gaya, which faithfully reproduces that of the pre-resto- 
ration temple, is based on rows of niches recalling the description given by Hsiian-tsang.” It is evi- 
dent that the tower must have undergone extensive alteration between the seventh and the nineteenth 
century, but part of the rear wall of the terrace had probably remained unchanged since the time of 
Hsiian-tsang (Fig. 5). The main feature of this west wall is a row of thirteen large shallow niches, 
rising from a series of massive brick moldings and separated from each other by heavy pilasters of the 
usual Gupta type with massive shafts, changing at mid-height from square to octagonal in section, 
and compound capitals consisting of a stubby cylinder and a fluted melon-shaped or émalaka-like 
member crowned by a compact and sturdy bracket form.® The four outer niches at each end were 
reworked at a later date and the terrace wall above them had crumbled away at the time the photo- 
graphs were taken, but the center niches, which had apparently remained untouched, were sur- 
mounted by a sort of false cornice molding of kapota (quarter-round) type, above which rose a row 
of dwarf pilasters terminating in massive cubic blocks resembling a Romanesque billet molding; these 
in turn were surmounted by a second apotd and by small arched niches with horseshoe-shaped 
frames, variants on the conventional gavéksha, some of which were split and crowned by the tiny 
duplicates of themselves.® The proportions and shapes of the pilasters and moldings in the five 
earlier niches seem to be slightly more refined than those of the fifth century Maniyar Math at 
Rajgir, slightly heavier and less developed than the well-preserved stucco ornament of the fifth 
phase of the great stupa at Site III, Nalanda. The figures within the niches were badly damaged, but 
they show a combination of flowing contours with an essentially broad and simple treatment of mass, 
somewhat more slender and elegant than the Maniyar Math figures but warmer and less con- 
ventionalized than those of the Nalanda monument which probably dates from the seventh century 


65. B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 
Mainly based on the Sadhanamala and other cognate texts of 
rituals, London, 1924, Preface; J. N. Farquhar, 4m Outline of 
the Religious Literature of India, London, 1920, p. 210. 

66. For Siva-Avalokitesvara, see Rowland, “The Sanchi 
Torso,” Art Quarterly, X11, 1947, pp. 170-172; also H. Sastri, 
“The Origin and Cult of Tara,” Memoirs of the Arch. Surv. 
of India, no. 20, Calcutta, 1925, pp. 12-16. 

67. It may be observed that the other famous tower-like 
temple at Sarnath, the third of the Four Great Sites, was also 
a with rows of image niches (Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1, pp. 45- 
46). 

68. This dmalaka-like member probably derives from the 


old bell-shaped lotus capital of the Maurya period. (For lotus 
and a@malaka symbolism, see E. G. Havell, The Himalayas in 
Indian Art, London, 1924, pp. 8-14.) 

69. The gavaksha or “chaitya-window” motif derives from 
the bent-wood construction of traditional Indian architecture; 
for its development, see Coomaraswamy, History, figs. 28-29, 
154-155. (For symbolism of the gavaksha, see Stella Kram- 
risch, The Hindu Temple, Calcutta, 1946, 11, pp. 318, 3213 
Dravida and Kerala in the Art of Travancore [| Artibus Asiae 
Supplementum x1] Ascona, 1953, p. 37-) Minute scrutiny of 
the Kumrahar plaque suggests a possible prototype for the 
“split gavakshas” in the large windows (or niches) surmounted 
by tiny gavakshas which appear in the first story of the tower. 
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(Figs. 6, 7). Among the best preserved and most interesting of the Bodh-Gaya figures are those 
of the central niche, representing a meditating Buddha flanked by two attendants. Cunningham 
reports that the three figures bore traces of red paint, perhaps the remains of a ground for the 
coating of gold leaf with which they were probably adorned (“all the niches in the different 
stories hold golden figures”). Lime plaster and paint were no doubt freely applied to the massive 
moldings and pilasters, transforming them into “wonderful ornamental work,” although without 
breaking up the essential simplicity of their design. It is possible that conventionalized foliate or 
cloud motifs were painted on some of the flat surfaces and that the “billet molding” blocks were 
painted to look like lion-heads similar to those carved in low relief on the block-like projections 
above the doors and niches of the sixth century temple at Deogarh.” 

An inscription on the upper beam of the stone railing around the temple, carved in characters 
of the sixth or seventh century, records the redecoration or renovation of the temple with new 
stucco reliefs and fresh paint (sudha-lepa-nnavikarana).” The benefactor is not named, but it 
is tempting to associate the inscription with king Pirnavarman who, according to Hsiian-tsang, 
revived the Bodhi-tree after SaSanka of Gauda had chopped it down and burned its roots early 
in the seventh century.” The fire may well have damaged the west side of the terrace, nearest 
the Tree, and the record of repair may refer either to the redecoration of the entire wall or to the 
installation of a large new stucco image of the Buddha in bhimisparSa-mudra (right hand extended 
to touch the ground) which was found in front of the old central niche, its base resting upon the 
rear portion of the “exterior Vajrasana.” Although less well-preserved than the figures in the 
wall niche behind, this image seems to have had the attenuated proportions and undulating con- 
tours characteristic of seventh century sculpture.” 

At some time after the erection of the new Buddha image, a pair of deep buttresses was con- 
structed, covering over the niches on each side of the figure (niches 3, 4, 10 and 11) and creating 
a broad enframement for it. The basic decorative scheme of these buttresses is exactly like that 
of the wall behind them, but in the newer work all the surfaces were enriched with elaborate 
plastered ornament and the older niches left exposed at the two ends of the terrace were brought 
into harmony with the new portions by covering them also with similar decorations of luxurious 
rinceaux and floral motifs (Fig. 8). The capitals of the pilasters also were slightly modified in 
design, and the block-like projections above the dwarf pilasters transformed into fully sculptural 
lion-heads from whose jaws hang jeweled garlands. The figures in the new niches have the ex- 
aggeratedly broad shoulders, small sharp-featured faces, attenuated limbs, and crisply defined 
jewelry of dated figures from the reign of Devapala (ca. a.v. 810-850)."° Under this king the 
Pala empire enjoyed its first great flowering, the decades preceding and following being ones of 
war and rebellion during which few major building projects could have been undertaken.” 

During one of the programs of restoration repairs were probably made within the cella proper. 
The sandstone paving referred to above may have been laid at this time and the plaster facing 


70. The stucco figures have almost completely disappeared Barua dates this inscription about a century later (Gaya and 


from the Maniyar Math; for photographs of its appearance 
as first uncovered, see 4.S.1., Ann. Rep. 1905-06, pls. XxXIXx, 
xL; the Nalanda stupa excavations were reported by J. A. 
Page, 4.S.1., Ann. Rep. 1927-28, pp. 100-101. Nihar Ranjan 
Ray cites a figure from the fifth level as an example of 7th 
century style (Majumdar, History and Culture, 11: The Clas- 
sical Age, Bombay, 1954, pp. 526-527). 

71. M. S. Vats, “The Gupta Temple at Deogarh,” Memoirs 
of the Arch. Surv. of India, no. 70, Delhi, 1952. The motif 
also appears in certain Gandhira steles (perhaps as late as the 
4th or sth century) in which the lion-heads clearly represent 
the carved beam-ends of miulti-storied wooden structures 
(Foucher, L’art gréco-bouddhique, 1, figs. 76-77). 

72. Coomaraswamy, Sculpture de Bodhgayad, pp. 59-60. 


Buddha-Gayaé, 1, p. 196). 

73. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 118. I have been unable to find any 
information about this king, who must have been a contempo- 
rary and perhaps feudatory of Hsiian-tsang’s patron, Harsha 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj (reigned A.D. 607-647), but the 
sufix “-varman” suggests that he may have belonged to a 
branch of the Maukhari family of Kanauj. 

74. Cunningham’s attribution to the 4th century is clearly 
untenable (p. 24, pl. x1v). 

75. Ibid., pls. xiv, xv. Cf, J. C. French, Art of the Pal 
Empire, London, 1928, pls. XV, XVIII. 

76. For the history of the Pala dynasty, see R. C. Majumdar 
(ed.), The History of Bengal: Vol. 1, The Hindu Period, 
Dacca, 1943, chap. vi. 
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of the Throne was concealed by a new facing of bluish stone, thirteen feet long and decorated with 
a series of small round-headed niches and pilasters crowned by a bold cyma molding with small 
projecting gava@kshas at intervals.” It is tempting to associate this floor and Throne with 
restorations made after the removal of the cross-wall ascribed by Hsiian-tsang to the agent of 
King SaSanka, but in any event the scale of the ornament points to a date scarcely earlier than the 
late eighth century, while the simplicity of the design suggests that it is no later than the ninth 
century. Probably it is contemporary with the redecoration of the tower itself, which must have 
been drastically remodeled. The presence of the early vaults indicates that the essential structure 
of the lower stories was not touched, but it is quite possible that the upper portions, which contain 
two tall narrow relieving chambers of corbelled construction, were dismantled and rebuilt at this 
time (Fig. 9)."* The renovators preserved the straight-sided silhouette and the horizontal rows 
of niches of the older tower, but the treatment of the surface ornament was brought into line 
with new developments in temple design. Instead of merely repeating the niche motif as an in- 
variable series, each alternate niche is treated as a miniature pavilion projecting slightly from 
the plane of the wall and framed by a pair of pilasters which support a sort of stepped gable with 
a blank oculus in its lower portion. Awkward and angular as these gable-like motifs appear in 
the old photographs and the modern restoration, they must once have presented a very different 
effect when the broad blank surfaces were covered over with plasterwork, transforming them 
into ornamental gavakshas, and the round openings were filled with small images.”* The central 
niche in each row, which is slightly larger and more projecting than the others, is also crowned 
by a taller and more complex frontispiece, with tiny niches and an enormous gavéksha rising so 
high that it conceals the lower portions of the niche in the next row, thus creating a continuous 
buttress-like strip or paga. The corner “pavilions” of each row are similarly treated, and each one 
has an @malaka motif on top which almost hides the pilastered niche of the row above, so that the 
corner pagas show a series of alternating gavakshas and admalakas.” 

This tower design, with its use of corner @malakas and its projecting buttress-strips or pagas 
at the center and outer edge of each face, is clearly related to the early Hindu temples of the 
“northern Sikhara” or rekha-deul type. The most striking characteristic of the Hindu towers, 
however, is their curvilinear silhouette, rather like that of a long watermelon or a greatly attenu- 
ated dome with flattened top, rising directly from the vertical walls of the cell, while the Bodh- 
Gaya tower is straight-sided and rises from a broad cubic terrace formed by the thickened walls 
of the cella. In the normal Hindu temple, too, the successive stages (Shiémis) are not treated as 
distinct entities with clearly defined rows of niches, but dissolve into thin horizontal courses 
overspun with a veritable network of intricately elaborated split-gavaksha motifs, only the corner 
amalakas (sometimes repeated along the outer edges of the central strips) remaining to mark 
the major divisions. The origins of this type of tower remain obscure, but it is probable that the 
ruined temples at Deogarh, near Lalitpur, and at Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore district, both 
some four hundred miles west of Bodh-Gay4, represent early stages in its development.” The first 
fully developed and well preserved example of the type is the famous ParaSurameSvara temple 
(ca. A.D. 750) at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, more than three hundred miles south of Gaya (Fig. 10). 
The massively proportioned tower of this small temple is articulated by a series of close-set cornice- 


77. Cunningham, pl. v1. 

78. A similar combination of corbelled vaulting above and 
flat arches below may be seen in the Pila temples at Konch, 
Gaya district, and Dalmi, Manbhum district in eastern Bihar 
(A.S.1. Reports, viii, pls. xvi, xvii). 

79. For gavakshas, see above, note 69. In the Patna Museum 
there is a stone of this same angular shape the face of which 
is carved into the likeness of a gavdksha (Banerji, Eastern 
Indian School, pl. xc-a). 


80. A somewhat similar system of “pavilions” and overlap- 
ping series of gavakshas and dmalakas may be seen in the 
Savari temple at Kharod (C.P.), which N. K. Bose considers 
to be a conservative or even retrogressive off-shoot of the late 
8th or early gth century style (C. de B. Codrington, Ancient 
India, From the Earliest Times to the Guptas, London, 1926, 
pl. 42-D). 

81. Vats, Memoirs of the Arch. Surv. of India, no. 70; 
Vogel, A.S.1., Ann. Rep. 1908-09, pp. 5-21. 
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like moldings; those of the projecting corner strips are grouped by threes, each group bearing 
a single split gavaksha surmounted by an émalaka, a treatment not unlike that of the corner strips 
of the Bodh-Gaya tower. Such similarities suggest a close relationship between the Buddhist temple 
and the Hindu type of the “northern Sékhara.” If the customary view that the Sikhara is a purely 
Brahmanical form be correct, then one must conclude that the early Pala builders or re-builders 
at Bodh-Gaya were working under strong Hindu influence. In principle, however, there seems 
to be no reason to assume any such sectarian division in the development of architectural forms. 
We know that Buddhist and Hindu sculpture (like iconography and philosophy) developed along 
parallel lines, manifesting the same general tendencies and quite probably interacting upon each 
other, and it seems most likely that the same is true of architecture. The Pala tower at Bodh-Gaya 
would then appear not as a Buddhist monument under strong Hindu influence but as a synthesis 
of strong local traditions (e.g., the straight-sided silhouette and the rows of large image niches) 
with current architectural tendencies. 

Important evidence for the appearance of the temple during the mediaeval period is offered 
by the monumental copies erected in other Buddhist countries and by the miniature stone models 
from India and Burma. Although these vary considerably in proportions and details, all of them 
display and even emphasize those features that must have been considered peculiarly characteristic 
of the Bodh-Gaya temple. These include the tall cubic base or terrace formed by the thick walls 
of the cella, the rows of image niches adorning it, the straight-sided tower, and—most charac- 
teristic of all—four corner towers, miniature replicas of the central one. The earliest of the foreign 
copies is probably that at Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma, which is attributed to King Htilo 
Minlo (r. a.p. 1210-1234), and the second, the so-called Wat Chet Y6t at Chiengmai in northern 
Thailand.” The Chiengmai temple cannot antedate the founding of the capital in a.p. 1296, and 
it has been supposed that its builder, King Meng Rai, based his design on that of the Pagan 
temple, which he may well have seen when he visited the Burmese city in a.p. 1290. Neither one 
is very much like the original in details, but it is curious to observe that the Chiengmai temple is 
somewhat closer to that at Bodh-Gaya in its proportions, which suggests the possibility that its 
architect either knew the Indian temple directly or was advised by someone who had seen it. 
The fifteenth century Chinese version of the temple, the Wu-ta-ssu outside Peiping, preserves a 
remote resemblance to the original in its enormous cubic terrace adorned with rows of niches and 
its arrangement of towers, but the towers themselves, with their numerous strongly marked 
horizontal cornices, look more like Chinese pagodas than copies of the Indian design.** More Indian 
in appearance, but in some ways less faithful to the characteristics of the Bodh-Gaya temple is the 
Mahabudha temple at the old capital of Patan, near Kathmandu in Nepal. Although it shows 
a tall cubic base and four small corner towers, the towers have lost the characteristic straight-sided 
silhouette and are merely miniature Sikharas of the late Nepalese type.“ 

In the nineteenth century, when the Burmese restorers cleared away the debris from the top 
of the terrace, they found only broken pieces of masonry at the corners where the smaller towers 
had been. No internal evidence, therefore, has been found for their design, although they have 
been reconstructed as smaller replicas of the central tower. It is probable that five-towered temples, 
at least in rudimentary form, were known as early as the fifth century, but Hsiian-tsang’s descrip- 
tion of the Bodh-Gaya temple clearly indicates that the corner towers there cannot antedate the 


82. For the Pagan temple, see L. M. E. de Beylié, L’archi- pl. 172, 
tecture hindoue en Extréme-Orient, Paris, 1907, pp. 299-3013 83. Combaz, L’évolution du stipa, 1, pp. 280-281. 
AS.1., Ann, Rep. 1906-07, pl. xX. For Wat Chet Yot, see R. 84. S. Levi, Le Népal, étude historique d’un royaume hindou, 
LeMay, 4 Concise History of Buddhist Art in Siam, Cam- Paris, 1905-08, I, p. 195. 
bridge, 1938, p. 111, fig. 127; Rowland, Art of India, p. 251, 
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middle of the seventh century.** The date of their construction remains an unsolved problem. 
It has been suggested that a bronze miniature of the Pala style, found at Monastery 11 at Nalanda, 
was intended as a representation of the Bodh-Gaya temple as it appeared before the erection of the 
corner towers.*° However the lower portion of the bronze does not correspond to that of the temple, 
being designed merely as an open arched frame for a small image, and it seems unsafe to assume that 
it has any reference to the Great Temple. The earliest certainly identifiable copies of the temple are 
two stone models, of which one was found at Bodh-Gaya itself and is now in the British Museum, 
and the other (of unknown provenance) is in the collection of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 
11). Both are undoubtedly works of the pre-Muslim period, but they may be as late as the eleventh 
or twelfth century, so that it is impossible to judge from them whether the towers were works of the 
early Pala period or later constructions. The towers may have been added during the reign of Mahi- 
pala (a.p. 988-1038) when, we are told, many temples and monasteries in Magadha were con- 
structed or restored, or they may belong to the later eleventh or the twelfth century when missions 
were sent from Burma to rebuild the temple.** It seems somewhat improbable that the Burmese 
restorers should initiate so drastic a change in the design of the venerable temple at Bodh-Gaya, 
although they seem to have had a distinct proclivity for the use of small corner towers or stupas, to 
judge from the numerous tenth to twelfth century monuments surviving at the ancient capital of 
Pag4n in northern Burma. In the later of these temples, the corner elements are generally reduced 
in scale until they are scarcely more than finials or terminal motifs repeated at each corner of the 
terraced substructure, but in the Patotha-mya and other early monuments, notably the great Ananda- 
paya (A.D. 1090), they have a distinctly tower-like character.” It is doubtful, however, whether the 
type originated in Burma. More probably it was borrowed, like so many other elements of Burmese 
architecture of the Pagan period, directly from eastern India and specifically from the regions 
which were at least sporadically controlled by the Pala dynasty. Almost nothing survives of the 
brick temples of this lower Ganges region, but such ruins as that at Paharpur in the northern part 
of East Bengal demonstrate the close relationship with Burma, and the evidence of numerous 
Pala reliefs proves that multi-towered temples were well known.” According to Rowland, the 
five-towered complex at Bodh-Gaya is a cosmogram or time-and-space diagram, relating to the 
doctrine of the Jinas (Buddhas of the four directions and four ages of the world) and Adi-Buddha, 
whose cult reached a fairly advanced stage of development in the ninth century." However it had 
been adumbrated earlier and continued to flourish throughout the Pala period, so that this con- 
nection offers little assistance in the dating of the towers. 

The miniature stone models not only attest the existence of the corner towers in the latter part 


85. Fa Hsien notes the construction of corner shrines, pos- mass of these Far Eastern monuments and their probable Gand- 
sibly of tower-like form, on the festival carts at Patna (Beal, haran prototypes, their rows of seated Buddhas and rudimentary 


Si-yu-ki, 1, lvii), and the reliquary held by Bishamonten in the 
famous Guardian Kings group of the Héryiji Kond6, which 
was undoubtedly based on pre-T’ang Chinese models, has the 
shape of a miniature single-story pagoda crowned by five spires 
or series of umbrellas, possibly in imitation of five-towered 
Indian prototypes (L. Warner, Japanese Sculpture of the Suiko 
Period, Cleveland, 1923, pls. 32-33). 

Soper has made studies of a series of single-storied pagodas 
characterized by rows of seated Buddhas on the base, a cubic 
central portion sometimes surmounted by a very low dome, a 
central spire, and four enormous acroteria or “horns” at each 
corner, and he suggests with considerable plausibility that this 
type of pagoda, which appears in China in the late fifth or sixth 
century, derives from Late Gandharan prototypes and that the 
corner acroteria may possibly have been adapted from the 
Parthian fire-altar (“Japanese Evidence for the History of the 
Architecture and Iconography of Chinese Buddhism,” Monu- 
menta Serica, 1V, fasc. 2, 1940, pp. 641-662; Literary Evidence 
for Early Buddhist Art in China, pp. 270-273). The cubic 


domes, may indicate a more or less direct relationship with the 
Bodh-Gaya temple of the Gupta period, and it is possible that 
the corner towers of the temple are related to the “horns” or 
acroteria as symbols of the radiance of the Buddha. 

86. A.S.J., Ann, Rep. 1930-34, pl. CXL. 

87. Cunningham, p. ix, pl. xvi; Rowland, J1soa, vi, pp. 
73-83. 

88. See above, note 76. For Burmese restorations, see N. R. 
Ray, 4n Introduction to the Study of Theravada Buddhism in 
Burma, Calcutta, 1946, pp. 105-110. 

89. Parmentier, L’art architectural, p. 138, pls. LXV-LXvII. 

go. P, R. Myer, “Pre-Islamic Religious Architecture in 
Bihar and Bengal” (unpub. Ph.D. dissertation, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, 1956), Part 11, passim. 

g1. Rowland, J1soa, vi, pp. 81-82. For cults of the Jinas 
and of Adi-Buddha, see E. Conze, Buddhism: Its Essence and 
Development, New York, n.d., pp. 189-191; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhism of Tibet, 2nd ed., London, 1939, pp. 128-130. 
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of the Pala period, but they also offer evidence of the nature of the entrance at this time when 
the wooden pavilion described by Hsiian-tsang must long since have fallen into ruin and been 
replaced. No photographs of the ruined doorway have been published, but Cunningham reported 
that two pilasters which he describes as being of a style “the same as that of the pillars of the 
Toran,” or monumental gateway now reconstructed in front of the temple, were found among 
the debris choking the entrance.” In point of fact, this gate, although obviously deriving from the 
post-Guptan style, appears to be among the latest works at Bodh-Gaya. The columns are about 
seventeen feet high and slightly tapering, with a square cross-section changing at about mid-height 
to polygonal and terminating in a chunky square block supporting a sort of torus-molded capital, 
and above this is a taller cubic block supporting massive rectangular brackets upon which rests the 
heavy horizontal lintel; the columns are quite heavily carved with motifs of vases overflowing 
with foliage (parna-ghata) on the lower portion and again on the upper block, and with jeweled 
garlands, conventionalized lion-masks (kirttimukha) and floral borders. The small kneeling 
figures at the bases of the columns, which are clearly Burmese in style, may have been added at 
a later date, but the gateway itself can scarcely be earlier than the eleventh or twelfth century.” 
Cunningham says that one of the pilasters found near the door was taken to the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta. Unfortunately the records of it have been lost and no positive identification is possible, 
but among the architectural fragments in the museum collection there are two sandstone pilasters, 
said to come from Bihar State, which bear a certain resemblance to the gate pillars.** Both have 
rather heavy shafts of square cross-section rising from a pérna-ghata to a band of lion-masks 
and semicircular lotus medallions which forms a transition to the polygonal shaft crowned by a 
piirna-ghata capital. The larger of the two is almost seven feet high and appears to belong to the 
eighth century, while the other, which is only about four and a half feet high, is slightly more 
refined in detail and has a small acanthus-like motif rising from the lower parna-ghata, which 
suggests a transition to the style of the ninth century. Although the later piece is obviously too 
short to fit the temple doorway, slots cut into its upper and lower surfaces indicate that it once 
stood upon some sort of base or plinth and carried a bracket capital, which would somewhat have 
extended its height, so that there is a slight possibility that it may have belonged to the early 
Pala entrance. 

Judging from the miniature stone replicas, the entrance of the later Pala or pre-Muslim period 
consisted of a portico distyle in antis with columns similar to the ones described above and a large 
niche or pavilion on the upper level and walls which were adorned on the outside with rows of 
niches and pilasters like those of the terrace walls. The models also show that at this time the 
Bodhi-tree had been moved from the ground west of the temple and now stood upon the west 
terrace where it (or its scion) continued to stand until 1876. Cunningham suggests that, when the 
Tree was transplanted, additional support for it was supplied by filling in part of the space 
between the early Pala buttresses, thus concealing the large image of the Buddha in bhiimisparSa- 
mudra which had been set up in front of the middle niche.” The Boston model, although it is 
only four and a half inches high, shows clearly the decorative system extending along the rear 
and sides of the terrace wall, with its row of large niches and pilasters below a frieze of jeweled 
garlands suspended between lion-masks; it also shows on each side a large gavaksha containing 
a Buddha in bhiimisparsa-mudra. The lateral sides of the terrace of the temple itself had crumbled 
away at the time of the restorations, but prerestoration photographs of the rear show that there 
was indeed an enormous gavéksha above the old central niche, and the battered figure within 


gz. Cunningham, p. 26. the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, and his 
93. Ibid., pp. 32-33. assistant, Mr. Sen Gupta, who found these two pieces for me. 
94. My thanks are due to Mr. R. C. Kar, Superintendent of 95. Cunningham, p. 25. 
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it seems to have been in this same attitude.** Both the models also show a deep niche or shrine, 
apparently extending deep into the body of the temple beneath the Bodh#-tree, which must be 
understood to represent the shrine-like niche formed by later extensions of the buttresses. The 
upper portions of the new pair of buttresses or buttress-extensions had fallen, but Cunningham 
describes them as having richly carved basalt moldings or footings which showed their original 
plan, and they seem to have formed the side walls of a sort of rear shrine with anteroom and cella.” 

It is probable that the new buttresses and their niche or shrine were the work of one of the 
Burmese missions which were active at Bodh-Gaya in the late eleventh or twelfth centuries. 
After the death of Mahipala (a.p. 1038), his successors proved incapable of controlling their 
rebellious feudatories and the entire kingdom was torn by the rival claims of local chieftains. A 
relatively brief period of order was reestablished by Ramapala (1077-1200), but the shadowy 
kings of the later imperial line could seldom make good their claims to power outside a very narrow 
region, and it seems improbable that they or the quarreling noblemen and chieftains of Magadha 
could or would have undertaken any significant projects of repair or reconstruction. Buddhism 
too had lost much of its vitality, and although such Buddhist centers as the great monasteries of 
Bihar and Nalanda continued to flourish until they were overrun by the Muslim conquerors at 
the end of the twelfth century, the ancient Buddhist temples and pilgrimage sites suffered from 
neglect, and the care of the Great Temple at Bodh-Gaya seems to have been largely taken over 
by the Burmese. A Talaing inscription in the Shwesandaw Pagoda at Prome, in Burma, says that 
King Kyanzittha (1048-1112), founder of the powerful dynasty ruling at Pagan, sent an embassy 
to Bodh-Gaya to rebuild the temple, and further that a second mission was sent by Letyaminnan 
of Arakan, in northern Burma, at the instance of Kyanzittha’s son Alaungsitthu.** The work of 
these Burmese missions cannot be clearly identified, but it is probable that they were responsible 
for the construction of the rear niche and almost certain that they repaired the cella, rebuilt at least 
the upper portions of the entrance, and made further additions to the rear buttresses. 

The repairs to the cella involved the laying of a new granite floor over the sandstone one and, 
possibly at a later date, construction of inner walls along the sides of the cella which reduced its 
width to about thirteen feet. These walls, which were presumably designed to buttress the cella 
against the inward thrust of the superincumbent masonry, are built of somewhat smaller bricks 
than those in the main fabric of the building, and terminate in a vault.”” Rude inscriptions and 
drawings incised upon the granite floor show that it must have been laid sometime before the end 
of the thirteenth century, but it may actually be considerably earlier.*” 

At the time of the last restoration most of the monumental multi-storied entrance pavilion had 
fallen away, but early photographs show something of its construction and decoration. The 
broken stumps of the lower walls were adorned with a series of niches and pilasters which re- 
sembled those of the terrace, but the smaller scale of all the parts indicates that the work must 
belong to the latter part of the Pala period or even later (i.e., eleventh or twelfth century). 
A broad vaulted arch projecting from the face of the tower presumably formed part of a large 
niche or shallow chamber on the upper level. Like the older superimposed arches within the 
tower, this vault was constructed of very broad, flat bricks, but here the flat arches were bonded 
together by double courses of bricks laid at right angles to the plane of the wall (Figs. 4 and 9). 
Vaults of this type, which are very common in Burma during the period of Pagin domination, 


96. Ibid., pls. x11, xIVv. to the Beginning of the English Conquest, London, 1925, pp. 
97. Cunningham’s diagram of the plan of these buttresses is 42-46. 

not altogether consistent with his description, but it is possible 99. Cunningham, p. 85. 

that the draughtsman made an error (cf. p. 25, pl. x1). 100. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
98. G. E. Harvey, History of Burma from the Earliest Times 101. Mitra, pls, vii, xvi. 
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appear there as early as the seventh century, in the Lemyethna temple at Prome.*” Parmentier 
suggests that they probably derive from Indian prototypes, and if this be true then the enframing 
vault may have been built at the time the tower was refaced during the Pala period." The temple 
model found at the site indicates that at one time the entrance pavilion did indeed have a large 
aedicula or niche with pointed arch on its upper level."** The Boston model, however, and a later 
steatite miniature found in northern Burma (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta), both of which 
show the upper pavilion or niche as having a rectangular doorway, suggest that the design was 
modified by the insertion of a doorframe, probably in one of the Burmese campaigns of restoration 
(Fig. 11).*°* Rowland has observed that the scene of the Death of Buddha, which is clearly repre- 
sented above the lintel on the Boston model, forms part of a group representing the Four Great 
Events, and he is probably right in concluding that no such figures were represented on the 
temple itself.*°* 

The last works to be associated with the Burmese restorations may be the pair of buttresses con- 
structed on either side of the Pala ones on the west side of the temple, each of which covered over 
two more of the niches in the terrace wall. The moldings at the bases of these buttresses are more 
developed than those of the older Pala works, but they are still relatively massive in design, and 
the fact that the figures behind them appear to have been fairly well preserved suggests that they 
had been safely concealed before the advent of the iconoclastic Muslim invaders at the end of 
the twelfth century.’ Certainly the latest possible date for such an important work would be the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. Despite a long inscription discovered at Bodh-Gaya in 1832 
and dated in the year 667 (a.p. 1306), which records the restoration of the temple by a Burmese 
king, it is highly improbable that the enfeebled rulers who followed the Tartar conquest of 
Pagan in a.p. 1290 could have undertaken any major projects of restoration.*”* It must be pre- 
sumed that these late works were of a fairly superficial character, perhaps involving no more than 
the replastering or regilding of some of the decorative elements or the more popular figures. 

The crudeness of the epigraphs inscribed upon the granite floor of the sanctum by Buddhist 
pilgrims from the northwest indicates the low estate to which Buddhism had fallen in the thirteenth 
century, a condition for which the Muslim invasion can be held only partly responsible, since it 
had begun centuries before with the renascence of Brahmanism and the establishment of Vaishnava 
and Saiva cults at nearby Gaya and at Bodh-Gaya itself. In the seventh century Hsiian-tsang 
reported that throughout India many Buddhist sites were deserted and Brahmanism was in- 
creasing. Gaya, which had been desolate and unimportant at the time of Fa Hsien’s pilgrimage, 
was already a flourishing center of the cult of Vishnu which, by the tenth century, was to claim 
Gautama Buddha himself as an avatar of Vishnu.’ Moreover, an inscription dated in the reign 
of Dharmapala, recording the erection of a lingam “in the pleasant abode of the Lord of Dharma” 
for the benefit of a group of Saiva ascetics, proves that by the late eighth century part of the Bodh- 
Gaya area was already given over to the devotees of Maheévara (Siva), who may possibly have 
been established there under the patronage of Sasanka of Gauda almost two centuries earlier.” 


102. H. Marchal gives an excellent diagram of this type 
of construction which he believes was brought into Burma 
from China (L’architecture comparée dans l’Inde et en PEx- 
tréme-Orient, Paris, 1944, p. 98). 

103. Parmentier, L’art architectural, pp. 136-137, 143-144. 
For other kinds of influence emanating from eastern India, see 
N. R. Ray, Sanskrit Buddhism in Burma, Calcutta, 1936, pp. 
88-98. 

104. Cunningham, pl. xv. 

105. The Burmese model (5% inches high) is attributed to 
the 15th or 16th century because its side niches contain images 
of Buddha seated upon the coils of the serpent-king Muchilinda, 
a cult image extremely popular in Burma at this date. 


106. JISOA, VI, pp. 76-77. 

107. Cunningham, p. 25, pl. x1. 

108. Variant readings have been given (see Cunningham, 
PP. 75-77), but Barua’s seems to be the most plausible (Gaya 
and Buddha-Gaya, 1, pp. 207-209). The era used is that of 
A.D. 638, which came into general use in Burma in A.D. 640 
(see Maung Hla, “The Chronological Dates of the Kings of 
Burma who reigned at Thayekhittaya [ancient Prome] and 
at Pagan,” Journal of the Burma Research Society, xi11, 1923, 
pp. 82-94). 

109. T. Bloch, “Notes on Bodh Gaya,” 4.S.1., Ann. Rep. 
1908-09, pp. 149-1523 Mitra, p. 18. 

110, Cunningham, p. 63. 
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As native Buddhism decayed and the stream of foreign pilgrims and donors from Ceylon, China, 
and Burma was gradually cut off by circumstances which made journeys to India increasingly 
difficult, the Buddhist origins of the temple were all but forgotten locally. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the entire site had passed into the possession of a Saiva cult which per- 
mitted the Vaishnava pilgrims from Gaya to include the Bodhi-tree, regarded as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, in their circuit of holy places. The first turn in the long history of the decline of the 
Buddhist temple probably came in 1802-1803, when king Ming-donmin of Ava in Burma sent an 
embassy to make repairs. Thirty years later interest was further stimulated by the reports of a 
second Burmese mission which discovered two of the ancient Burmese inscriptions." While the 
final reconstruction of the temple in 1876 and 1879 was in a sense destructive, involving as it 
did a drastic clearance of the site and extensive substitution of new materials for old without 
adequate provision of facilities for preserving or even recording the portions which were replaced 
or covered over, it at least restored the temple to a semblance of its former glory (Fig. 12). 
With the renascence of interest in Buddhism, not only in India but throughout Asia and the 
western world, the ancient temple, gleaming white again amid the ruins of the monuments which 
surrounded it, has to a degree resumed its former role as a center of Buddhist faith and a symbol 
of Enlightenment. 
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111. Barua, Gaya@ and Buddha-Gaya, 11, p. 208; W. S. Desai, “History of the Burmese Mission to India,” Jnl. Burma Res. 
Soc., XXVI, 1936, p. 96. 
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10. Bhuvanesvara, Parasuramesvara Temple, detail of tower 


9. Bodh-Gaya Temple, facade before restoration 
(Courtesy Department of Archaeology, India) 


11. Model of Bodh-Gaya Temple. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 
(Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston) 


12. Bodh-Gaya Temple, restored 
(Courtesy Department of Archaeology, India) 
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RAPHAEL’S TAPESTRIES AND 
THEIR CARTOONS* 


II: THE FRESCOES IN THE STANZE AND THE PROBLEM OF 
COMPOSITION IN THE TAPESTRIES AND CARTOONS 


JOHN WHITE AND JOHN SHEARMAN 


HE two main difficulties that still stand in the way of a satisfactory stylistic analysis of 

Raphael’s tapestries are the confusion caused by the reversal of the original cartoons and 

the fact that everything in Raphael’s subsequent career tends to be judged against the 
aims and standards of the Stanza della Segnatura. The compositional harmony and balance that 
are developed there to express the timeless unity of the subject matter are a commonplace. It is 
even possible in the case of the Disputa to see the way in which the artist moves from an originally 
diffuse idea, and from the loosely articulated composition of the early Windsor, Oxford, and 
Chantilly studies, towards the final, tight, organic unity.“’ The indivisibility of form and content 
that is often a feature of the evolution of a great work of art is emphasized by the way in which 
the formal problem of the empty center in the early drawings leads, with the introduction of 
the altar and the Eucharist in a drawing now in the British Museum, to a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of the original subject matter.** This, in its turn, makes a new formal concentration 
possible. From this turning point in the evolution of the design it seems to be but a step to the final 
achievement of the fresco with its even greater concentration on the enriched central theme and 
still more tightly organized compositional unity. 

To walk from the Stanza della Segnatura into the Stanza d’Eliodoro is to travel into a wholly 
different climate of ideas. It is no longer a last consummation of the timeless mediaeval encyclo- 
paedia that enfolds one, but a world in which the immediacy of contemporary political propaganda 
lies barely, if at all, concealed beneath the surface.** In the Expulsion of Heliodorus (Fig. 23) 
itself the violent subject matter has found expression in a violently sundered composition. Spatial 
structure, figure placing, movement, architectural detail, light and shade, have all been used 
to build a final balance not of harmony but of conflict and of contrast. This is clear enough. But 
the problem that immediately arises, as with the tapestries of the Death of Ananias or the Stoning 
of St. Stephen, is the extent to which the final effect, with its strong element of discomfort, is inten- 
tional. Fortunately, it seems possible in the case of the three remaining frescoes in the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro to give quite a definite answer to this question by examining the stages by which 
Raphael reached his definitive solution to the problems posed by each design. 

Work on the fresco of the Mass of Bolsena (Fig. 20), dated 1512, must have been started soon 


* Part One of this article appeared in the September issue Drawings of the XV and XVI Centuries, cat. no. 794, pl. 543 


of the ART BULLETIN and to facilitate reference the numbering 
of the figures and footnotes is continuous through both parts. 

It is wholly unintentional that the placing on the page of 
Figs. 7-10 in the first part of this article (the Stoning of St. 
Stephen, the Conversion of Saul, the Building of Elymas re- 
spectively) does not actually illustrate the points made in the 
text about their compositional relationships. The error is 
especially unfortunate in the case of the Conversion of Saul 
which is reproduced on the right of the Stoning of St. Stephen 
instead of on its left, as it should be in order to illustrate the 
relationship planned (and exploited) by the artist. 

42. Respectively: A. E. Popham and J. Wilde, Italian 


K. T. Parker, Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings in the 
Ashmolean Museum, 11, 1956, no. 542, or Fischel, vi, 259, and 
Fischel, v1, 260. 

43- B. M. 1900-8-24-108; Fischel, v1, 267. At this point 
the mystery of the Trinity is allied to that of Transubstantia- 
tion, linking the eternal, heavenly mystery with the perpetu- 
ally repeated sacrifice which is the central mystery of Christ’s 
church on earth. 

44. The most recent discussion of the historical references 
in this Stanza occurs in F. Hartt, “Lignum Vitae in medio 
Paradisi: The Stanza d’Eliodoro and the Sistine Ceiling,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXXIII, 1950, pp. 115-145. 
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after the completion of the Stanza della Segnatura, and at first sight it appears that little funda- 
mental change has taken place in Raphael’s formal approach. It must, however, be remembered 
that all balance that is based on anything but absolute symmetry contains within itself, at least 
potentially, an element of tension and of contrast. If the artist’s aim is classic peace and harmony, 
enlivening variations between balanced parts need naturally do nothing to disturb the equilibrium 
of his design. The inherent tensions need never impinge upon the consciousness of the observer. 
In this fresco, on the other hand, it is clear that Raphael works, not to subdue the tensions under- 
lying his balanced composition, but, within very careful limits, to exploit them. 

The scene is not, as were the frescoes of the previous stanza, balanced either round a dominant 
central figure or about a close-linked central pair. In visual terms, the kneeling Pope and the 
half-standing priest provide, not one main focus, but two opposing centers balanced round the 
contrasted mass of the altar. The displacement of the Host towards the left of the geometric 
center and the disposition of the priest’s hands effectively connect it with the left-hand focus of 
this polar opposition, and prevent it from establishing an independent, major center of attention. 
No figures mediate between the opposing poles of interest. There is nothing to tone down a contrast 
that is not merely one of placing, but of time as well. 

In the Disputa, the School of Athens, and the Parnassus, everything was done to minimize the 
chronological impossibility of the scenes and to emphasize the appearance of a single, complex 
action, taking place at some precise, but unidentified moment of time. In the Mass at Bolsena 
(Fig. 20), on the other hand, all the participants in the historic miracle of 1263 are isolated 
from their sixteenth century descendants, and the contrast in their dress is emphasized, not 
minimized. The generalized, Renaissance-classical draperies of the figures in the left foreground 
could hardly be better calculated to set off the contemporary magnificence of the Pope’s Swiss 
Guards opposite them. It is no coincidence that one of these looks out with clear, fixed gaze towards 
the onlooker who is likewise forever present at the event, although he stands within the real 
room-space and at an even greater distance in time. On the opposite side of the fresco all the 
participants are enclosed in the cocoon of the historic past. 

The contrast in terms of costume is underlined by coloristic means. The pale, quiet play of pastel 
shades upon the left provides a foil for the Venetian blaze of color on the opposite side. The 
principle underlying the color distribution is wholly different from that beneath the continuous, 
evenly emphasized and interconnecting color sequences that intensify the unity of the scenes within 
the earlier room. Another noticeable feature of the Stanza della Segnatura was the even, overall 
intensity and distribution of the movement in each scene. Here, however, all the movement takes 
place on the left-hand side where powerful emotions break out into sweeping gestures in a 
crescendo of excitement. On the right, a static calm; restrained and dignified attention, an almost 
total stillness, is the dominant chord. 

Finally, tension is generated even in the setting. In itself, the difficult, planar method of creating 
foreground space, almost by implication rather than by definition, is less important in this respect 
than the dramatic limitation of the figure stage by the great curving wooden screen. One is im- 
mediately conscious of the crowding and restriction of the plane-harmonious foreground, and 
of the unexploited architectural space that stretches out mysteriously into the depths beyond. Its 
spatial thrust presents a powerful contrast to the planar disposition and abrupt truncation of the 
foreground space. There is a similar extension of vast architectural space beyond a relatively shallow 
figure zone in the School of Athens. But there the composition was so handled as to minimize 
the inherent conflict, with the result that all but the most rigorously logical and enquiring observer 
would be amazed to see the ground-plan of the spatial situation. 

This analysis shows that even in the Mass of Bolsena new forces are at work beneath the balanced 
calm of Raphael’s composition. It seems that he is starting to explore the possibilities of giving 
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direct visual expression to dramatic tension. Except on general principles, it would of course be 
quite impossible to come to firm conclusions on the basis of the finished work alone. The novel 
elements might merely be a reflection of the data of the new commission, following as it were 
inevitably from the dual significance and historical dichotomy of the subject matter. Fortunately 
the survival at Oxford of a thrice-repeated school drawing (Fig. 19), which appears undoubtedly 
to reproduce an early stage in the development of Raphael’s design, shows that in this case, as in 
almost every other, the commission only represents an opportunity.** It does not, of its very nature, 
dictate a particular compositional solution. 

The architecture of the Oxford drawing has much in common with that of the School of 
Athens both in disposition and in detail. An echo of the general structure of the Disputa is also 
accompanied, in the form of the upper balustrade, by a direct reminiscence of the similar feature 
which recurs in the early compositional studies for that work. In the new design the figure space 
is firmly and quite calmly closed by a great apse, monumental in its forms, but shallow in its 
ground-plan. There is no extension beyond it into deep, unoccupied architectural space. Within 
this clearly defined enclosure the figure composition is dominated by a single, central accent. 
There is no polarity, no divided rule. The priest here stands instead of kneeling, and by this fact 
alone is given added emphasis. Apart from the attendant kneeling accolytes, he is isolated on the 
central platform, holding the Host at almost the geometric center of the altar. Both he and it 
are, at the same time, framed and emphasized by the central pair of pilasters on the enclosing wall 
of the apse. The Pope, clearly subordinated by his position, is subordinated also by his kneeling 
pose. This whole motif also serves as further confirmation of the authenticity of the drawing as 
a reflection of an intermediate stage in Raphael’s design, being closely related to an even earlier 
but discarded, plan for an apocalyptic scene that was to have occupied the similar wall in the Stanza 
della Segnatura.** 

There are a number of other significant differences to be observed between the Oxford drawing 
and the final fresco. The essential symmetry of the composition is, for instance, more rigidly 
enforced by the candelabra, which extend the verticals of the window framing in a manner 
reminiscent of the similarly placed figures in the Parnassus; this, despite the duplication on the 
right that gives a certain added weight to an area of the design which is somewhat empty of 
intrinsic interest. More important still, the difference in time between the major elements of 
the composition—the thirteenth century miracle and the presence of the sixteenth century pope— 
has been, as far as possible, minimized. The attendant accolytes flow round on both sides of the altar, 
so that the latter does not, as yet, establish any clear division between the two chronologically 
separated elements of the design. The lack of any strong distinction in the dress on either wing 
may, in part, reflect the limitations of a studio copy. Nevertheless the papal retinue is, as yet, 
confined to cardinals and prelates in their comparatively timeless garb. The chronologically dis- 
tinctive dress of the Swiss Guards is nowhere to be seen. The absence of this particular feature may 
merely reflect the early date of the design from which this drawing stems. The absence, on the other 
hand, of any comparable feature is significant. 

The greater general symmetry of the drawing is confirmed by further symmetries of detail. 
Similar forward-stretching gestures of the arm are twice repeated on either side of the composition. 
Even the sweeping movement of the figure in the middle rank upon the right is partially balanced 
by the movement of the prelate in a similar position on the left. In the finished fresco there is 
no such symmetry of detail either in the poses or the movement of the figures. 

This early project for the Mass of Bolsena is in fact a balanced composition in the manner of 
the Disputa and of the School of Athens. Despite the novel elements in its content, it is unified 


45. See K. T. Parker, of.cit., 11, nos. 641-643. 45a. See below, note 48. 
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and concentrated according to exactly similar principles. It demonstrates conclusively that the new 
compositional methods which emerge in the completed fresco are not a necessary concomitant of 
the new subject matter. They are rather the reflection of a new attitude to art, emerging as an 
unique response to a new challenge, and unpredictable before the event. 

It is perhaps paradoxically interesting that in the final design (Fig. 20), with all its essential 
tensions, a new realism and symmetry becomes possible in certain incidentals. With the reversal 
of the composition and the placing of the Pope and his retinue in the wider, right-hand area, it 
becomes unnecessary to weight the right-hand side by architectural means. Its importance need 
no longer be asserted by the massive, coupled columns which, in the drawing, are the counterpart 
of the single pilaster on the left. The background architecture in the fresco is completely rational 
in this respect; symmetrical in all its parts. In the fresco, moreover, the excitement of the anony- 
mous thirteenth century crowd becomes an introduction to the principal centers of interest. At 
the same time, the contrast between the deep background space and the planar foreground dis- 
position makes it possible to avoid the purely incidental conflict between the window frame and 
the space-defining flights of steps that climb inwards in such uncomfortable relation to it in the 
drawing. 

The realization that the new solutions visible in the fresco may in fact reflect a fundamental 
change of attitude in the artist leads to the further observation that, whereas in the Disputa the 
progress through the various stages of design was one of ever-increasing concentration on a 
unifying central motif, in the Mass of Bolsena an exactly opposite process is at work. The progress 
is away from any balanced hierarchy of dependence on a central dominant, and towards a balance 
based on tension and on contrast. This is not to say that the resulting equilibrium is less complete, 
for the composition is, if anything, more tightly integrated than before. 

The process leading up to the designing of the Expulsion of Heliodorus is also illustrated by 
the development of the magnificently balanced composition of the Delivery of St. Peter (Fig. 
22). A comparison of the finished fresco with the preliminary stage of the design recorded in the 
much damaged drawing now in the Uffizi (Fig. 21) again reveals a move away from a unity 
based upon subordination to a central theme. 

In the drawing there is one main, central source of light. The outer surfaces of the massive 
prison walls are cast in shadow upon either flank. It is this central radiance that picks out the 
highlights of the armor of the soldiers on the left. All their shadows stream towards the left, 
and the intense reflection of the central light is only subdued where intervening walls impede 
its passage. It is against the brilliance of this light that one guard raises up his shield as a defense. 
It is this light that blinds his fellow. On the other hand the moon is hidden by the wall, its presence 
only hinted at by a pale radiance in the sky. The torch held by the soldier in the central foreground 
is adumbrated, but as yet throws out no light. 

Upon the opposite side, the radiance of the angel leading forth the liberated saint cannot dispel 
the shadows cast upon the prison walls by the glow from the central scene of actual liberation. 
Light falls as strongly on St. Peter’s left as on his right. The glare that falls upon the foreground 
soldier is as much reflected on the left as on the right. The greater brilliance of the actual light 
source on the right of the design is indicated; yet, in its effects, it cannot break the spell cast by the 
idea of a unifying central emanation. The logic of the centralized design may even override the 
logic of natural radiation from a central source, the forward architectural surfaces, especially the 
small triangular buttresses that support the prison walls, being all of them too brightly lit. 

In the final fresco (Fig. 22), on the contrary, four separate sources of illumination are exploited 
to the full in all their consequences. The inner walls of the prison stand out in the radiance that 
shines behind the liberating angel. This light is logically and rigidly confined within the prison 
walls, only a faint effulgence glowing on the inside surfaces of the external sloping buttresses. On 
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the left, the moon, now visible itself, lights up the distant landscape, glints upon the topmost 
surface of a helmet, sets a rim of silver on the shoulder of the sentry plunging down the steps, 
and does no more. The principal light source in the foreground is the torch which etches out the 
detail of the figures in the narrow compass of its rays and throws a faint glow onto the lower 
forward surfaces of the prison walls. These latter, being shielded alike from the influence of the 
moon and from the radiance of the liberating angel, are otherwise plunged into deepest shadow. 

On the right, no shadow thrown by the central light source can withstand the brilliance of the 
angel leading out the liberated saint. Apart from the glowing figure of the angel itself, the outer 
wall of the prison presents the most brilliant and unbroken area of highlight in the composition. 
Even the invisible outer surfaces of rusticated wall and sloping buttress glow as brightly as, or 
even more brightly than, their inner faces. It is this light also which alone gives substance to the 
soldier sleeping on the steps. 

The astonishing subtleties and interactions caused by this logical decentralization of the sources 
of light are accompanied by an actual shrinkage of the central scene. Shut in, now, behind the iron 
network of its bars, its walls have closed in upon it from the sides, growing in breadth and mass, 
while overhead the springing of a heavy arch is visible, pressing downwards from above. Mean- 
while there has been a corresponding expansion in the space allotted to the flanking scenes. The 
prison buttresses no longer reach into the foreground on each side of the window frame, diminish- 
ing the room available for the figures in the secondary scenes. 

The cumulative effect of all these alterations is once more a paradox. In this fresco, which 
reveals a hitherto undreamt-of subtlety in the handling and interplay of different kinds of light, 
it is now upon the enveloping and annihilating forces of the dark that unity is based. There has 
been no attempt progressively to concentrate the divergent elements of the design, or to minimize 
the broken unity of an action dissipated by the archaic idiom of continuous narration. The final 
balance is achieved instead by exploiting the complexity and diversity of action that has been 
contained within the rigidly symmetrical framework of its architecture. The final equilibrium 
is epitomized in the skillful counterpoint which unites the chronological sequence of events, 
beginning at the center, continuing on the left, and reaching its conclusion on the opposite side, 
with the formal and dramatic crescendo which develops steadily from left to right. All this occurs 
in a design in which pictorial space achieves an ideal balance with the surface pattern. On the one 
hand, the traditional motif of the plane-stressing prison grille is brilliantly exploited; on the other, 
the potential conflict between the dark steps running into depth and the vertical window frame 
has been softened at the point of juncture by the cunning disposition of recumbent figures. 

The movement from an initially classical to a finally nonclassical, from an harmoniously calm 
to a boldly conflicting, design is even more fully documented in the development of the Repulse 
of Attila (Fig. 27) than in that of the Mass of Bolsena or of the Delivery of St. Peter. The end 
result is, moreover, even more extreme in its own way than in the case of the Expulsion of Helio- 
dorus (Fig. 23), for which, unfortunately, no preparatory compositional sketches have survived. 
It is therefore not surprising that, still more than in the Expulsion of Heliodorus, the deliberate 
unease of Raphael’s design in the Repulse of Attila has been attributed to incompetence or to 
alterations of plan, or to studio intervention, particularly by some of those who have searched 
in vain for the calm harmonies so typical of much of high Renaissance art. 

In this scene, as in the Expulsion of Heliodorus (Fig. 23), there is a fundamental contrast 
between the left-hand side, where an almost static calm characterizes the steady ceremonial prog- 
ress of the papal retinue, and the right-hand side, filled as it is by the violent movement and 
confusion of Attila’s hordes. In both cases the restriction of the area of calm to the left side of 
the composition, and the placing of the violent and confused movement on the right, tend to put 
the major emphasis on the latter. In a more or less continuous design there is a tendency for the 
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onlooker to give less weight to the extreme left of the field. The eye moves easily away from it, 
and the composition as a whole is apt to leave a general impression that is dominated by the center 
and the right-hand side. In the Repulse of Attila this ensures that discomfort and confusion are 
the main impressions that are carried away. 

The physiological realities of the way in which the eye takes in a work of art are complex in 
the extreme, and the basis of the frequently asserted presence of a tendency to “read” a painting 
from left to right, at least in the western world, provides a similar bone of contention. This 
uncertainty does not, however, wholly vitiate the present discussion since, whatever the ultimate 
physiological explanation, there has undoubtedly been a tendency in western art to design pictures 
in this way. The iconographic pattern of the Annunciation or the Entry into Jerusalem, to take 
a couple of instances, is normally based on the assumption of a movement from left to right and 
not from right to left.“* There is what one might call an iconographic expectation of such a 
movement. It has also been shown experimentally that, as might have been expected, the contents 
of a picture, which include the placing of centers of interest and the sequence of events, are among 
the most important factors in controlling the way in which it is scanned. There is, therefore, good 
reason for saying that such pictures are “read” from left to right, and to acknowledge the presence 
of a tendency to prefer the left to right direction both in the design and in the “reading” of pictures. 

The fact that in the Repulse of Attila the disturbed area actually occupies the whole of the 
center as well as of the right-hand portion of the design partly explains why its effect is more 
disquieting than that of the Expulsion of Heliodorus (Fig. 23). The tendency to read more easily 
from left to right likewise accentuates the effectiveness of the rapid decrease of forward motion 
from the right towards the center. The impression of an army coming to a standstill and recoiling 
in its tracks, which is inherent in the confusion and constant countermovement within Attila’s 
forces, is greatly intensified. 

Indeed, on this occasion, as on a number of others in the course of his career, it seems that 


. Raphael’s unceasing determination to expand his range has led him into difficulties which, for the 


moment, he has not been entirely able to resolve. It is, however, essential to appreciate as far as 
possible the positive drives behind such partial, temporary failures, if in fact they be considered 
such. It is only then that one can even begin to understand the startling rapidity of his develop- 
ment and the true nature of his subsequent triumphs. Here, in the Repulse of Attila (Fig. 27), 
Raphael seems to have been forced into actual visual confusion in order to achieve the results 
which were so vital to him. In looking at Attila’s army it is difficult to analyze the spatial rela- 
tionship of one figure to the next, to tell at times which horse belongs beneath which rider, which 
arm goes with which body. It is even surprisingly hard to pick out Attila himself at first glance, 
despite the great, swirling accent of the red and white flags above his head. So thoroughly is he 
embedded and embroiled in the confusion of his army, so relatively insignificant are the symbols 
of his rank, and so compelling are the pair of leaping chargers in the foreground, that an initial 
hesitation or mistake is easily excused. 

Whatever may be thought of the validity of such devices, which Raphael never finds it neces- 
sary to repeat, a further symptom of his intention lies in his placing of the central axis about which 
the two unequal and contrasted halves of his design depend. This lies at the meeting point of the 
opposing forces in the pair of soldiers in the foreground. In the air above, the flying figures of 
SS. Peter and Paul are balanced formally by Attila’s fluttering pennants. On the ground, Attila’s 
army and the papal retinue are in uneasy equilibrium. Everything balances about these two. The 
whole rhythm of the scene finds its epitome in their crossing spears and countermovements. And 


46. Exceptions can always be found, and in certain periods the expectation of such a movement may even be deliberately 
contradicted for dramatic effect. 
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23. Expulsion of Heliodorus, Vatican fresco 
(photo: Anderson) 
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26. Finished study for Repulse of Attila (photo: Bulloz) 
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V7 iP Al 25. Study for Repulse of Attila (Courtesy Ashmolean Museum) 
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yet these counterparts of Plato and Aristotle in the School of Athens, of Christ in the Trinity in 
the Disputa, of the high priest Anias in the Expulsion of Heliodorus, are mere nobodies—non- 
entities caught up in the eruption of a great event—important only because they happen to be 
where they are. The balancing of a composition about two such figures, taken with the burying 
of Attila in the crowd, is contrary to the whole principle of classic art in which the formal emphasis 
falls on the most important figures. It is equally contrary to early and to high Renaissance practice. 

The deliberate nature of the discomforts introduced by Raphael may be demonstrated in two 
ways. The first is by the simple action of reversing the design. The second is by examining the 
processes of its conception. 

An unexpected formal transformation takes place in a mirror image of the Repulse of Attila 
(Fig. 28). The composition straightway seems to take its tone trom the calm figures of the papal 
retinue on which the eye inevitably tends to dwell. The point of maximum confusion in Attila’s 
army, lying in the extreme upper left, is relegated to the point of minimum concentration. The 
flying figures of SS. Peter and Paul spring into quite new prominence. The formal and spatial 
structure of the composition takes on startling clarity. The central pivot or axis of the design in 
the foreground pair of soldiers stands out with new definition, and the spatial inlets upon either 
side of them gain their full compositional value for the first time. In the fresco itself the repeated 
diagonals of spears and chargers, with their falling rhythm, carry the eye across the spatial open- 
ings and prevent a full appreciation of them. In the mirror image, penetration of each space- 
defining inlet is encouraged. This is also true of the deep gap between the pivotal soldiers and the 
papal retinue itself. Hidden within the mirror image lies, incredibly, a classic, high Renaissance 
composition. 

This curious phenomenon has an obvious bearing on the discomfort felt in front of several of 
the tapestries. Here in the fresco, where there were no reversals in the course of execution, it is 
the less harmonious, less comfortable and more disquieting of the two inherent possibilities that 
represents the artist’s true intention. 

This intention may be just as fully demonstrated by comparing the finished fresco with the 
drawings that apparently record three earlier stages in the evolution of the design. 

The first of these is a sketch in the Louvre (Fig. 24) which has often been connected with the 
Expulsion of Heliodorus (Fig. 23) but is actually the earliest surviving idea for the Repulse 
of Attila. To begin with, no interior is shown at all, but a procession through an arch, presumably 
a city gate, and out into the open. This very processional effect, with the first of a retinue of cardinals 
appearing on the left, is meaningless in connection with the Expulsion of Heliodorus and an essen- 
tial feature of the Repulse of Attila. The accompanying soldiers with their halberds are similarly 
incongruous in connection with the former and appropriate to the latter composition. Finally, 
the tall processional cross by which the cortege is preceded is difficult to connect with any con- 
ceivable arrangement of the one, while it remains a prominent feature both in subsequent stages 
and in the final version of the other. Moreover, the cardinal on the left is seated on a mule, and 
cardinals do not, even in moments of extreme preoccupation, ride in church. 

The connection of this drawing with the Repulse of Attila leads to the observation that its 
architecture has much in common, both in scale and structure, with that of the School of Athens. 
A similar connection with the Stanza della Segnatura, extending also to other elements in the 
design, was previously noticed in the drawing for the Mass of Bolsena.”’ It is clear, however, 
that something of a gap occurs between the dates of execution of these two frescoes in the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro. The surviving drawings therefore show that Raphael must have sketched his plan for 
the whole room at a time when the pattern set by the Stanza della Segnatura was still uppermost 


47. See above pp. 301-302. 
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in his mind. Such a general scheme would in any case be necessary for the preliminary discussions 
with his patron. Subsequently, during execution, every part of the original scheme was modified 
as Raphael’s new ideas took shape. This explains why, in the evolution of the frescoes of the Stanza 
d’Eliodoro, he is not seen moving steadily and consecutively away from the ideas that were 
characteristic of the previous stanza, but repeatedly finds his starting point in designs built up 
in accordance with his earlier conceptions and then rapidly transformed.“ 

The next stage in the evolution of the Repulse of Attila is represented by a truly atrocious draw- 
ing now in Oxford (Fig. 25). This nonetheless important document gives a hint of the composition 
as a whole while it still contained the figure of Julius I]. The basic elements of the final design 
are already present in it. The papal cortege on the left; Attila and his army on the right; the 
flying pair of saints; the formally important, balancing swirl of flags; all have been assembled. 
As yet, however, it is a composition conceived on wholly orthodox lines. Attila, who is so far 
unaware of the heavenly apparition, concentrates his attention on the Pope, who points directly 
at him. This would seem to indicate that the iconographic innovation of the flying saints was only 
introduced at the stage reflected here, and had not yet become an integral part of the design.” 
It is at the same time a telltale detail that helps to confirm that the drawing, despite its obvious 
weaknesses, does substantially reflect a stage in the development of Raphael’s ideas. In addition 
to his direct connection with the Pope, Attila is clearly placed in the very foreground of the 
design and rides one of the horses later relegated to his following. The confusion of his army 
is adequately represented, but does nothing to disturb the clear relationship of the two protagonists. 
The latter are evenly emphasized by their balanced situation close to the central point of contact 
between the opposing forces. A single, powerfully developed diagonal movement enlivens the 
continuous figure relief of this highly orthodox design. 

It is only in the finished studio drawing in the Louvre (Fig. 26) that the violent counter- 
movements and intersecting diagonals of the final design appear. In this drawing, in which the 
semicircle of the fresco boundary is clearly indicated behind the flying saints, the confusion is 
extreme. Except for the pose of Attila himself, and for a number of the details of costume, the 
whole right half of the design is in its final form. SS. Peter and Paul now play a primary rather 
than a secondary role. It is the divine intervention on the Pope’s behalf, and not the pontiff himself, 
that halts the invading army. The resulting turmoil now fills up the entire foreground of the 
design from one side to the other. In comparison with the earlier drawing (Fig. 25), Attila is 
now merged in the confusion although he remains more clearly silhouetted than he is in the 
fresco itself. 

The most startling invention of all, however, is in the placing of the other protagonist in the 
human embodiment of the drama. Leo and his retinue are now all but invisible. They have been 
reduced to a mere speck in the distant landscape, barely emerging from behind the screen of 


48. An interesting case in point is the drawing Louvre graphically. 


3866 (a copy); this shows an apocalyptic scene (cf. Diirer, 
W.209) with St. John the Evangelist below to the right, and 
a kneeling Pope below to the left. The wall is pierced by a 
window, offset slightly to the left. This drawing seems always 
to have been connected with the second Stanza; A. Venturi 
(Raffaello, Rome 1920, p. 176 and fig. 128), identified it as 
a study for the wall finally painted with the Liberation of 
St. Peter, but it has also (more plausibly, since the window is 
in this case offset to the left), been connected with the wall 


finally painted with the Mass of Bolsena. However, the 


kneeling Pope is not Leo X, but Julius II, before he grew his 
beard (October-November 1510: cf. Caradosso’s medal of 
1506); this drawing must therefore show a rejected project 
for the first Stanza, and that is in any case the stylistic phase 
it reflects. Taking the window into account, it must have been 
a first scheme for the Justice wall, where it also fits icono- 


If this identification is acceptable, there are some interesting 
conclusions. Firstly, this drawing is our only evidence for 
thinking how Raphael would have tackled a dramatic subject 
had he been given one to paint for one of the walls of the 
first Stanza; the composition is certainly neither calm nor 
static, but on the other hand it is fundamentally constructed 
in much the same way as the other Segnatura frescoes (and as 
the other dramatic compositions of the period, the Massacre 
of the Innocents) on a principle of axial balance. Secondly, 
and like Raphael’s other rejected projects, it was not wasted, 
but became the starting point for his first ideas (as reflected 
in the Oxford copies) for the Mass of Bolsena fresco, probably 
two to three years later. 

49. A textual basis for the inclusion of these figures may 
exist, but they are not, for example, mentioned in the Legenda 
Aurea. 
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foliage on the extreme left. Their significance is indicated by the direction of movement of the 
flying saints and by the pointing soldier in the foreground, but this is scarcely enough to emphasize 
their crucial importance in the story. It is the observer’s knowledge of the subject matter, and 
this alone, not any evidence of his eyes, that tells him of their central function, or even enables 
him to find the papal cortege at all. The physical diminution and background setting of Anias in 
the Expulsion of Heliodorus have here been pushed to an almost incredible extreme. 

Although this same idea was soon to be exploited with complete success in the fresco of the 
Fire in the Borgo, it is evident that in the Louvre design the compositional adjustments essential 
if such extreme solutions are to be aesthetically effective have yet to be fully worked out. It is 
probable that this fact, as much as any desire on the part of Julius II to achieve portrait stature 
once again, that led to a partial return towards the earlier design. This particular change has no 
connection with the accession of the new pontiff, since the double appearance of Giovanni de’ Medici 
as cardinal and pope shows that the alteration had already taken place while Julius was alive. It 
is similarly impossible to attribute the general character of the composition merely to the cumula- 
tive effect of successive changes of plan. Such changes are a commonplace of Raphael’s working 
method, and his ability to control their consequences is one of the main aspects of his genius. 
There seems to be no escaping the conclusion that the contrast between calm and chaos, and the 
emphasis upon the latter that forms the basis of his final solution, represent his firm intention. 
The uncomfortable clash that replaces the almost balanced overall confusion and movement that 
occupies the foreground of the preceding stage in the design is an evident compensation for the 
shock effect of a different kind which he had had to sacrifice. 

Providing that it is at least in principle correct, this sketch of Raphael’s working methods, and 
of the lengths to which he was prepared to go in order to achieve his ends, is enough to provide 
a background for the formal analysis of his tapestry designs. The growing correlation between 
violent subject matter and formal drama, between calm content and calm composition, that is 
suggested by the frescoes of the first two stanze would only be confirmed by a survey of Raphael’s 
later works. Already sufficient evidence is at hand for reasonable discussion of the aesthetic problems 
of the tapestries with their varied subject matter and reversed designs. 


COMPOSITION IN CARTOONS AND TAPESTRIES 


Taking the tapestries in the order that has tentatively been established, the series opens with 
the Miraculous Draught of Fishes (Fig. 3) which, in its original position in the chapel, seems 
to have hung on the right of the altar. The subject matter, the calling of the first apostles, is 
essentially nontragic. It is instead a drama of achievement and new hope, a story of acceptance 
rather than of conflict. Raphael’s formal conception is therefore, characteristically, one of harmony 
and balance. The whole of the lazy-S design concentrates attention on the all-important figure 
of Christ. This is true of every detail, whether it be the foreground V-shape of the shore and 
boats, running together at the point of emphasis, or the broad flow of the Sea of Galilee as a 
whole, sweeping from left to right into the distance, or such minor points as the movement of the 
sea birds through the air. 

The figures themselves form a balanced central plane and dominate the whole design. They 
are ranged in a hierarchy of importance and engaged in a crescendo of significant action. First, on 
the extreme left there is the river-god figure of the steersman, Zebedee, intent upon his task; 
the only one of the five fishermen not destined to become an apostle and a saint. His whole attitude 
is finely adapted as a closing motif which simultaneously creates a suitable transition to the sec- 
ondary centers in the crowds upon the distant shore and serves as a starting point for the main 
action. His fixed, intent stare, however, is specifically not directed towards the figure of Christ. 
The figure of James is equally intent upon his labor, and only John looks up from the hauling of 
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the net as if suddenly aware of the even more momentous happenings in the next boat. It is his 
glance which forms the essential, central link in the design. Even the sudden flutter of his loin- 
cloth, which so dramatically silhouettes St. Andrew’s sweeping gesture, prepares the way for the 
rapid acceleration of movement and concentration of attention that lead through the kneeling 
figure of St. Peter to that of Christ himself. The latter is welded into the unity of the design by 
this great compositional flow. At the same time it is further emphasized by its formal isolation 
in the relatively empty right half of the scene, a slight caesura being marked by the junction of 
the boats and the placing of the filial cranes in the foreground. 

It is the calling of the first apostles, the coming together into Christ, that is at the core of the 
dramatic action. It is this essential quality which is embodied in the tapestry design. There is, 


‘naturally, the selfsame movement and concentration of action in the cartoon (Fig. 31). Yet, be- 


cause of the reversed direction there is, in the latter, inevitably an impression of preaching, of 
giving out. Much more emphasis is placed upon the vital, and highly significant, but, in this 
context of the story of St. Peter, less important action of the hauling of the nets. There is also more 
stress on the distant landscape with its crowding figures, and indeed upon all the interesting and 
even distracting incidents visible in the right-hand half of the cartoon. 

In the details of the cartoon, whether in Zebedee’s steering of the boat or in Christ’s gesture 
of blessing, full allowance has been made for eventual reversal in the tapestry. In the latter the 
acceleration towards the right in terms of action and importance is wholly fitted to the opening 


-scene in a continuous series, while the setting of the figure of Christ provides an adequate closing 


motif before the corner of the wall is turned. The latter also mirrors the pose of Zebedee in 
such a way that the tapestry can also be seen as a balanced pattern suitable to its second function 
as a self-sufficient decorative design hanging alone upon the end wall of the chapel. Indeed, if 
the formal pattern of the figures is considered for a moment in itself, without reference to its 
meaning, it might easily be seen as a single great explosion outwards from the center. Finally, 
as was noted at an earlier stage, the whole right-hand section of the tapestry landscape has been 
specifically designed to run unbroken into the succeeding tapestry.** By this means a seal is set 
upon the decorative continuity from one wall to the next. 

The dramatic content of the Charge to St. Peter (Fig. 4) is a moment of gravity and awe. It is 
the establishment of Christ’s church on earth, the moment of St. Peter’s final calling to the spiritual 
task ordained for him despite his human failings. With the frescoes of the Stanza della Segnatura, 
and particularly that of the Disputa, in mind, it is no surprise to find another balanced and cen- 
tripetal composition. On the other hand, this tapestry opens the series on the right-hand wall. 
It is therefore equally appropriate that Raphael has chosen to displace the focus of attention to 
the right, and so to carry on and even to intensify the movement from left to right that was 
begun in the preceding scene. This movement is, moreover, already implicit in the actual position 
taken up by the figures within this second part of the unified landscape of these first two tapestries. 

The discussion of this composition can, by great good chance, be taken very much further than 
is usually the case with the tapestries and their cartoons because of the survival both of a red 
chalk study for the figure of Christ and of an offset of three-quarters of the figure composition 
as a whole.” The preservation of the offset is of particular significance, since it necessarily bears 
the same relation to the original drawing as each tapestry bears to its cartoon. Drawing and cartoon, 
and offset and tapestry, therefore form like elements in a continuous, alternating sequence which 
runs chronologically from drawing to offset, to cartoon, to tapestry. Within this regular alternation 
it is the reversed pose of the feet of the figure of Christ seen in the offset which has been carried 


50. See ART BULLETIN, XL, September, p. 205. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vil, 1944, 
51. The observations that follow reproduce those made by pp. 8sf. 
A. Paul Oppé, “Right and Left in Raphael’s Cartoons,” 
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almost without alteration into the cartoon. This shows that the offset was actually used by Raphael 
himself in developing the final composition and cannot merely be a subsequent record by some 
interested connoisseur or artist. Its existence also helps to prove that at every stage in the design- 
ing of the cartoons Raphael was conscious that reversal would take place in the process of con- 
version into tapestry. The survival of this single compositional offset also proves that in the very 
act of controlling the design by observing its effectiveness when reversed, essential new ideas were 
generated. These were then incorporated as important elements of the final cartoons themselves. 

The importance of this particular idea is not, as has sometimes been suggested, visible only, or 
principally, in the cartoon. A number of its consequences can be fully appreciated only in the 
tapestry itself when it is seen in its correct position in the series and upon the wall (Fig. 4). 

The opening of the figure of Christ towards the onlooker emphasizes its significance through 
the ensuing contrast with the profile settings of the apostles. The physical breadth and composi- 
tional weight of the figure are also appreciably increased, while the compositional movement 
carrying the spectator on to the succeeding scene is given greater continuity. 

With its similar hierarchy in the placing of the figures, and the increasing spiritual excitement 
of the apostles again finding expression in a rising tempo of physical movement, it is clear that 
the fundamental rhythms of the opening scene are precisely repeated in this new design. At the 
same time, the altered treatment of the principal figure allows the whole of the figure composi- 
tion to be closed within a single curve which runs continuously from the extreme left round 
through the foreground to the extreme right, where it finishes in exactly the same plane as it 
started. The self-sufficiency and symmetry of the tapestry composition is increased by the very 
device that so enlivens the sense of continuous movement through the design from left to right. 

The alteration in the pose of the figure of Christ is accompanied by a great increase in the 
plasticity of the group of the apostles. The relief disposition that goes with the firm closing 
motif of the earlier design has been expanded into that of a fully spatial group. St. Peter, St. 
John, and St. Andrew, the three apostles nearest to Christ in this scene as in the first, now form 
a semicircle that gives added weight to the figure of Christ Himself. The figure of St. Andrew, 
the head of which had something of a bodiless, apparitional quality in the offset drawing, now 
achieves due emphasis and full corporeal substance. In a similar way the inlet running into the 
main group behind these principal figures has been greatly widened and deepened. The consequent 
plasticity and articulation of the group has been observed, however, to be much more effective in 
the cartoon (Fig. 34) than it is in the tapestry itself (Fig. 4).°* This has led, at times, to certain 
false conclusions. 

If either the tapestry or the cartoon (Fig. 34) is actually compared with its own mirror image (Fig. 
29), it will be found that singularly little alteration, if any at all, takes place in the spatial effectiveness 
of the central inlet or in the plasticity of the group of the apostles as a whole. The great superiority 
of the cartoon over the tapestry in these respects has nothing to do with the aesthetic consequences 
of reversal, but is entirely a result of the weavers’ failure to follow the cartoon. This is partly due 
to unavoidable alterations in color dependent on the difference in medium and in pigment. Even 
more important is the northern predilection for hard-folding drapery forms and brilliant linear 
contrasts of strong highlight and deep shadow. The results are especially disastrous in the case 
of the dazzling maze of harshly lit forms that closes in, and almost has the effect of filling up, the 
central inlet in the tapestry design. This particular piece seems, on documentary grounds, to be 
the first to have been completed, and this is interesting since it probably explains the extent to which 
it deviates in every way from Raphael’s original design, the most important of these changes 
being the often-castigated strewing of Christ’s robe with golden stars and the alteration both 


52. Oppé, Joc.cit. 
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of the character of the landscape and of its proportions in relation to the figures.” 

The strewing of Christ’s robe with multifarious and delicately complex golden stars was a most 
revealing action. The one thing that the northern weavers delighted in, and were famous for, was 
their ability to control an endless multiplicity of detail. It was certainly not in order to provide 
them with simple patterns, which they were constitutionally incapable of appreciating, that 
Raphael purified and broadened his drapery and figure style to the utmost. Yet this is often said 
to be the case. A far more probable, if less mechanical explanation is that the massive grandeur 
of his figure designs, with their columnar verticals reinforced by powerful architectural accents, 
was Raphael’s response to the knowledge that his work was to form the basis and support for the 
entire decorative edifice of the chapel. It is also likely that he was influenced from the start by the 
realization that here, for the first time, his designs would be in direct, if harmonious competition 
with those of his great rival, Michelangelo. 

Any discussion of the spatial superiority of the cartoon for the Charge to St. Peter stresses a 
most important principle: namely, that arguments based on the aesthetic consequences of reversal 
cannot possibly be valid unless the work under review is compared with its own mirror image. 
It is often assumed that a tapestry can be discussed as if it were in fact an undistorted mirror image of 
a cartoon. Yet the placing of a mirror in front of a cartoon does not produce a tapestry, but only 
a reflection of a cartoon. The tapestry eventually derived from that cartoon is, in reality, a crafts- 
man’s copy in reverse of the work of another artist, in this case a foreigner, carried out in an 
entirely different medium. The translation of a design from one medium to another in this way 
involves so many extraneous side-effects, apart from the actual results of reversal itself, that any 
attempt to isolate and analyze the latter are bound to end in failure and confusion when they are 
based upon the apparently natural process of working directly from the relevant cartoons and 
tapestries. It is the precise effects of reversal itself that are important in discussing the priority 
in Raphael’s mind of the design of tapestry or cartoon; and the same would be true if one were 
to argue that the outcome was a compromise between an acknowledgement of the tapestry- 
direction and a solution of the practical problem of designing in the sense of the cartoon. Therefore, 
since it remains extremely useful, for purposes of exposition, to move directly back and forth be- 
tween cartoon and tapestry, it is imperative to be constantly aware that statements about the effects 
of reversal must be based upon, and be verifiable by, a reference either to the cartoon and its own 
mirror image or to the tapestry and its own true reflection. 

Moving on to the third scene in the series, the Healing of the Lame Man (Fig. 5), the result- 
ing tapestry is perfectly adapted to its function as the center-piece of the triple group upon the 
right-hand wall. Its massive architectural structure reflects both the arrangement of the shrine 
in Old St. Peter’s and the structure of the Temple in Jerusalem from which the columns of the 
former were supposedly derived.** The architecture also gives unprecedented weight to the design. 
A corresponding increase in the figure scale completes the creation of a majestic central element 
about which the lighter designs of the Charge to St. Peter and the Death of Ananias may depend. 
Its function is also underlined by other details. The main action, and the balanced group of prin- 
cipal figures, have been framed within the boundaries of a central space that is the focus of an 


53. For documentary evidence, see ART BULLETIN, XL, Sep- 
tember, p. 194. 

54. From the time of Gregory III (a.p. 731-741) until 
1507, the famous spiral columns were disposed, in two parallel 
screens of six columns each, in front of the altar of Old St. 
Peter’s. In 1507 the outer screen was removed to make way 
for the temporary structure erected over the altar during the 
rebuilding. As much of the original arrangement as remained 
is to be seen in Giulio Romano’s fresco of the Donation of 
Constantine. (For these facts see J. B. Ward Perkins, “The 
Shrine of St. Peter and its Twelve Spiral Columns,” Journal 


of Roman Studies, XL11, 1952, p. 24.) 

As it appears in this fresco, the reduced arrangement recalls 
the tapestry in its columns, hanging lamps, and tabernacle- 
altar; with its original two rows of columns, the resemblance 
must have been striking. 

For an examination of the legend of the origin of the 
columns in Jerusalem, see Ward Perkins, of.cit.; for a dis- 
cussion of the “reconstruction” of the temple in the tapestry, 
and of Raphael’s choice of site within it, see W. W. Lloyd, 
Christianity in the Cartoons, London, 1865. 
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even, three-part architectural division of the surface as a whole. These b.lanced, centralizing 
elements in the main design are supported by the corresponding triple division and equally 
distinctive central panel in the frieze below. The overall harmony and unbroken balance of the 
composition is, no less emphatically, an expression of the joyful subject matter of this first great 
miracle of healing, which epitomizes not merely the beneficent temporal power of the church but 
also its primary function as the channel of Gods grace. 

Apart from the distinctive features that reflect its particular place and decorative function on 
the wall, the composition has several characteristics which connect it closely with the two preceding 
scenes. These common elements are not confined to similarities in the sources which inspired the 
individual figures. There is once more the firm, initial, left-to-right flow of movement and atten- 
tion. Here, in the middle of the wall, however, this movement, which is used to link the tapestries 
as they succeed each other, has been stilled within the confines of the central space and finally 
reversed upon the right. In this last compartment of the composition, on the other hand, the 
stepping back of the architecture is accompanied by an inward curve of the figure design that calls 
to mind the curving pattern of the Charge to St. Peter (Fig. 4). The carefully calculated partial 
masking of the foreground figures by the twisted column and the diagonal direction of the rapid 
movement of the mother and child upon the extreme right, reinforce the curving ground plan. 
A sense of circulation is created within what might easily have developed not into a calm balance 
but into a harsh clash of opposing forces. This element of the design serves also as a preparation for 
the pattern found in the succeeding scene. 

In the cartoon (Fig. 35) the sense of circulation is completely lost. These peripheral figures 
lose all function since they do not lead the observer in towards the all-important action, but, 
instead, carry the eye astray, their value lying wholly in themselves. When the design is con- 
templated in the sense of the cartoon it is also noticeable that the division between the central 
and the right-hand sections of the scene becomes overpoweringly strong. The repeated vertical 
stress created by St. Peter, the most important figure, and by the massive column behind him, 
serves to isolate the center from the continuation of the scene upon the right. There is therefore 
no internal reason for believing that Raphael’s compositional intention is primarily embodied 
in the cartoon rather than in the tapestry. 

The arrangement of the tapestry (Fig. 5), with the figures carrying their offerings coming 
into the temple from the right, is also carefully related to the geography of the chapel itself. In 
reality as in tapestry the direction of progress towards the sanctuary, whether in procession or 
otherwise, is necessarily from the lay-room to the chancel and, within the latter area, from the 
main body of the enclosure to the raised platform of the altar and the papal throne. 

Raphael’s concern that every element in the tapestry should be fitted to the demands of the 
individual story, to the progress of the series, and to the ritual function of the chapel, is again 
matched by the careful attention which is paid to the detailed problems of reversal both in this 
scene and in the controversial final episode upon the right-hand wall, that of the Death of Ananias 
(Fig. 6). 

The function of the landscape opening on the left of the latter tapestry as a link connecting with 
the similar view into the open distance on the right of the preceding scene was mentioned in Part 
I (p. 206). The way in which the overall curve of the composition balances the general figure 
disposition of the Charge to St. Peter (Fig. 4), and so helps to create a balanced design for the 
wall as a whole, requires no underlining. The firm flow from left to right which was, in varying 
ways, a characteristic of each one of the preceding compositions is also repeated with new vigor. 
Equally unambiguous is the recurrence of the strengthened closing movement that sweeps round 
in depth within the previous scene. 

It is the latter feature that has been most strikingly accentuated. This has partly been achieved 
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by means of the half-kneeling and half-standing group that faces inwards towards the figure of 
St. John. The seal has then been set upon it by the architectural feature of the flight of stairs 
returning upwards to the left, the direction of its movement being stressed and rendered wholly 
unequivocal by the pair of climbing figures. This new emphasis on the closing elements is thor- 
oughly appropriate to the distinctive situation of the tapestry as the final scene on the right wall, 
immediately abutting the singing gallery. In its detailed handling it even expresses the spectator’s 
need to retrace his footsteps to the altar wall in order to examine the continuation of the story. 
This same complex function as the final tapestry on the right-hand wall—an end and a return 
towards a new beginning—also finds its formal counterpart in the careful balance of the whole 
design, revolving round its center in pictorial space. 

When the Death of Ananias is considered for itself instead of in relation to its context, the 
dramatic content of its story becomes all-important for its understanding. Here, in direct contrast 
to the miracle of healing in the previous scene, is a miracle of judgment and destruction. The 
power to act as the channel of God’s grace entails the power to withhold it, and the striking down 
of Ananias for the sin against the Holy Ghost completes the illustration of the twofold power 
invested in St. Peter as the head of Christ’s church on earth. It is essentially a scene of majesty 
and terror, and these qualities are exactly those that Raphael has found the means to express in 
the formal structure of his design. Perhaps, however, it would be more prudent at this point 
to speak of designs, since the process of reversal has undoubtedly produced a tapestry that differs 
vastly from the cartoon both in appearance and in emotional effect. It is no surprise that both 
the tapestry and the cartoon have been wholeheartedly championed as the exclusive reflection of 
the artist’s purpose.” 

In the cartoon (Fig. 36) the falling figure of Ananias on the right holds the dramatic spotlight 
of attention. The eye tends to leap smoothly past the recoiling youth upon the left to focus on 
the stricken man and goes no further, held in by a wall of figures. It is to Ananias that the eye 
returns, despite the fortuitously emphasized highlighting which makes the figure of St. Peter 
stand out in contrast to the remaining apostles. The effect is equally compelling in the mirror 
image of the tapestry where the tonal contrasts are less violent and the highlights are more broken 
in their distribution. 

A lack of compositional emphasis, affecting the figures on the extreme left and right of the 
cartoon, serves to minimize the contrary, right to left flow of the subsidiary action and allows 
the almsgiving on the left to assume the character almost of a self-contained secondary scene. 
The placing of, and concentration on, the main event is such that commentators and historians are 
virtually unanimous in seeing the cartoon composition as an essentially harmonious frame for the 
dramatic action. Allowing for the minor discrepancies owing to the intended reversal, the ter- 
rifying event is felt to be embodied in a scene of classical clarity and balance. 

If, as in the case of the cartoon, the fortuitous effects of time and damage are discounted, there 
is, once again, considerable agreement as to the general nature and effect of the formal structure 
when the design is contemplated in the tapestry direction (Fig. 6). 

The majority of the figures now move normally from left to right. They appear upon the 
left, still counting the money from the sale of their possessions or carrying their goods to place 
them at the disposition of the community. They then move round towards the right where the 
money from the newly established communal fund is being redistributed. A steady compositional 


_ flow from left to right is thus created, the freshly directed sense of figure circulation placing an 


additional stress on the subsidiary elements in the design. In particular, the group around St. 
John is now contained within the continuous pattern of the main semicircle. Considerable fresh 


55. For opposing views, see H. Wélfflin, “Das Problem 2, 1930, p. 63, and Oppé, “Right and Left in Raphael’s 
der Umkehrung in Raffaels Teppichkartons,” Belvedere, 1x, Cartoons,” pp. 87-88. 
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emphasis also falls upon the youth recoiling in horror to the right of the central gap. Conversely, 
Ananias is now not only a figure of tragic significance but a source of formal conflict and dis- 
comfort. Allowing for the added angularity of contour, the change in direction transforms tragic 
grace into the horrifying awkwardness of final agony. This rending quality in the figure itself 
is intensified by the way in which the hurtling form crashes against the general flow of move- 
ment. The increased clarity and logic of the steady circulation, culminating in the centripetal 
action on the extreme right, lends added violence to this sudden explosion of centrifugal force. 
The action is so unexpected, the unease so great, such emphasis is placed upon the horror of the 
recoiling youth, that an impression of confusion and discomfort is created. This is true both of the 
tapestry itself and of the mirror image of the cartoon (Fig. 30). All the effects so far considered 
do in fact seem valid in either case. 

The impact of the tapestry is such that some observers even find the figure of Ananias relatively 
difficult to locate! Such extreme effects as this, however, are less likely to be felt in the reflection 
of the cartoon (Fig. 30). The compositional result for others is that the figure of Ananias is no 
longer able to hold their attention. The eye jumps elsewhere, carried back and forth by violent 
compositional vibrations. The discomfort and confusion among the foreground figures, arising 
out of the very iact that they are compositionally closely knit when compared with the clearer 
hierarchy of emphasis and separation in the cartoon direction, have a further important effect. 
They greatly increase the appearance of monumental cohesion and contrasting calm in the group 
of apostles as a whole. The source of power, the central group, dominates the design in a new 
way, whether in the tapestry itself or in the mirror image of the cartoon. Ananias is no longer 
the hero in an antique tragedy, but the despicable object of the just wrath of God. The rock-like 
righteousness of the instruments of the Divine Will, and the power of Christ’s church on earth, 
shine forth as the true center of the composition.” 

It is the analysis of the frescoes in the stanze which proves that it is the design of the tapestry, 
more complex and disturbing in its effects, rather than the more apparently harmonious cartoon 
that embodies Raphael’s intentions. The frescoes show that what in isolation might merely have 
seemed to be plausible attempts to wring significance from compositional disaster is, in reality, 
the result of careful planning by the artist himself. The discomfort of the Repulse of Attila is a 
planned discomfort that cannot be attributed to reversal. The sundered composition and height- 
ened emotional impact of the Expulsion of Heliodorus are part of a coherent scheme. They are 
not the result of incoherent failure in the face of a dramatic subject. It was increasingly evident, 
as the frescoes of the stanze were reviewed, that Raphael was searching for the means to express 
psychological and spiritual conflict and unease in strictly formal terms. The Death of Ananias lies 
in the direct compositional line that leads on from the Expulsion of Heliodorus and could have 
been more fully documented in the Fire in the Borgo. Here, the sequence of the frescoes shows 
that a reversal of the normal flow from left to right, the conflicting division of attention, and the 
placing of the onlooker in the middle of the drama, looking through into the calm beyond, where 


56. This view is a variant of that attacked by Oppé, of.cit., 
p. 87, and coupled with a reference to the Borghese Entomb- 
ment. In this connection it is interesting to note that in its 
early stages the latter design was entirely calm and static, so 
that the tense, later versions may well represent an early and 
only partially successful attempt to deal with such disturbing 
subjects in a new way. The immediately ensuing argument 
that if, in the Death of Ananias, Raphael wished to have St. 
Peter in the center, gesturing with his right hand, then Ananias 
had to be placed upon the left, whatever the unexpected 
aesthetic consequences, is particularly dangerous. Such things 
do happen, especially with incompetent artists, but there is 
ample evidence that Raphael, at this stage in his career, was 


anything but incompetent. The tendency of all such semi-me- 
chanical explanations of how great artists arrive at their 
results is that they tend to obscure the fact that there is no 
necessity behind any element in the design. It is true that in 
a coherent design any change in a major, and often in a 
minor, element of the composition upsets the balance of the 
whole. If harmony is to be restored, it entails the alteration of 
most of the other elements in the pattern, and often the 
creation of a new design. It is equally true, however, that the 
composition could have been arranged in an infinity of differ- 
ent ways which would have entirely avoided the relationship 
in question. 
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stands or kneels the author of the action; these are just the devices to which Raphael turns in his 
attempts to increase the emotional impact of dramatic action. 

There can be no doubt that, given the disturbing subject matter of this scene, it is the less calm, 
more uncomfortable and selectively disrupted composition that reflects the artist’s true intention, 
even as it also stresses the deeper meanings underlying the surface of the action. It is remarkable 
indeed that he should have succeeded to such an extent in achieving these results in a design which 
nonetheless retains sufficient balance to take its place as an integral part of the overall decorative 
pattern of the right side of the chapel. No strain is visible, despite the fact that it is formally 
connected with tapestries in which the subject called for, and was actually expressed in, undisturbed 
harmony of design. 

It seems that Raphael was led to this particular solution by the complexities within the sig- 
nificance of the subject matter and also within the formal problems with which he was faced. 
The outcome is the combination in a single design of every nuance of calm and power, of im- 
placable determination, violent agony, and unbounded fear and horror. Surprise and unaware- 
ness; concentration on the complex business out of which the tragedy arose; these too have been 
incorporated in a composition that makes of the Death of Ananias one of the most subtle pictorial 


* delineations of the spiritual significance and physical manifestations of tragedy that has ever been 


designed. His aims and methods may be criticized, but Raphael’s intentions are completely clear. 
The understanding of his purposes, at least, need not be affected by an individual preference for 
classical harmony. Nor should a contemporary taste for aesthetic violence be allowed to obscure 
his achievement when the nature of his subject leads him to ideally calm solutions. 

The belief that Raphael could be, and often was, intentionally disquieting is confirmed by the 
compositions on the left side of the Sistine Chapel. The tapestry immediately beside the altar is 
the Stoning of St. Stephen which balances the calling of the first apostles on the opposite side by 
showing the first deacon of the new church and his calling to heaven as the first martyr (Fig. 7). 
It is, therefore, a scene of violence and, once again, though in a different way, a scene with a dual 
significance. It is at once a killing and a birth to a new life in heaven—a temporal disaster and a 
spiritual triumph. The apparent victors are in fact cheated of their prey, and it is this aspect that is 
of the greater final import, governing the main sweep from left to right that takes up two-thirds 
of the composition. A single movement passes down through the assailants rushing in upon the 
saint and then curves upwards through the kneeling figure to the heavenly apparition. At this 
point powerful countermovements are begun not only in the visionary group but also in the left- 
wards-facing figure of Saul. The latter’s twisted pose, his outflung legs and wildly gesturing 
arms, set him in motion also, for all his seated pose. The result is a design of complex crossed 
diagonals with its dominant movement violently opposed. The situation of the composition on 
the wall is brilliantly exploited—St. Stephen looking up towards the heavenly figures advancing 
from above the altar—by the very means that give expression to the essential dramatic conflict. 
The result is perhaps the most uncomfortable, and consequently the least understood and most 
disliked, of all the tapestry designs. 

The cartoon for this tapestry has unfortunately disappeared. The fact that the lost design is 
not completely reproduced in the surviving Vatican tapestry seems, however, to be shown by the 
Mantuan version of the scene, a version that is substantially repeated in all the other sets derived 
directly from the original cartoons (Fig. 17). The important difference is that it shows almost 
three-quarters of the figure in the background on the extreme left, the bearded face of which is 
all that is visible in the Vatican tapestry. The figure is substantially explained and forms a clear 
closing motif such as is invariably employed by Raphael—an element noticeably missing from 
the Vatican tapestry. Similarly, the stance of the dramatic figure second from the left is fully 
explained in the Mantuan tapestry while it is not even indicated in the Vatican version. 
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This contraction of the design, which is also present, though less noticeably, in the vertical 
direction, greatly affects the composition as a whole. The figures are still large in relation to the 
total pictorial surface, but the extreme crushing of the figures by the frame is no longer present. 
The saint’s assailants tend to form a balanced mass that pivots on the figure reaching forward 
for a stone. Within this mass, however, the contrasting directions of movement are, if anything, 
more firmly stressed than ever. Finally, the continuous diagonal running from the background 
on the extreme left down to the figure of Saul in the right foreground is extended, thereby 
gaining emphasis. New prominence is also given to Saul himself, who is now no longer so directly 
equated with the gigantic form in the left foreground. Although the fundamental conflicts em- 
bodied in the design are still present, there is greater clarity in the action. On the other hand, 
certain additional sources of discomfort in the Vatican version, which are neither characteristic of 
Raphael’s style nor ever repeated elsewhere in his work, are no longer operative. They prove 
merely to be incidental to the cutting down of his design in this one set of tapestries, whether 
by mistake or for some unknown reason. 

Considered for itself, the composition as it appears in the tapestry reaches its climax in the 
principal figures which are all grouped in its right-hand third. While it is true that in a mirror 
image the design grows calmer, it is also evident that it loses point. The emphasis previously on 
the most important figures is transferred to the nameless executioners, and the figure of St. 
Stephen becomes earthbound. The murderous diagonal that is in one motion crushing him to 
earth and sweeping him to heaven loses all its force. In the face of these major compositional 
considerations there is little to be gained in discussing whether or not the clear two-handed ges- 
tures of Saul and of the nearest executioner should in fact be called left-handed. Such things 
cannot be adduced as proof of Raphael’s inability to think except in terms of the cartoon. This 
is especially so when it is seen that all the really single-handed actions are quite firmly carried 
out with the right hand. It is certain, however, that in the heavenly apparition this tapestry 
does contain one of the few clear cases of a failure to cope fully with the detailed process of 
reversal. The Acts state categorically that Christ was standing on the right hand of God, and the 
gesture of blessing is itself incorrectly carried out with the left hand.” 

This lapse in a relatively self-contained fraction of the design does not affect the overall 
situation. In its relation to the subject matter and to its position on the wall, the evidence all goes 
to show that the finished tapestry was once more Raphael’s objective. For better or for worse, 
the tension and disconifort of the composition in certain aspects are reflections of a definite in- 
tention, not a mere aesthetic lapse.” 

Just as the tense, conflicting balance of the Stoning of St. Stephen fits its position on the end 
wall, so the unbroken sweep from right to left, which forms the compositional basis of the 
Conversion of St. Paul (Fig. 8), is eminently suited to its situation as the initial tapestry on the 
left wall of the chapel. The series reads from right to left along the wall towards the entrance, 
and the powerful compositional flow within the tapestry is exactly what is needed to give impetus 
to this reversed direction of progress. Christ in the heavens again appears from the direction of 
the altar in a design that is nicely calculated to place the anonymous soldiery and the prominent, 
but scarcely significant, rumps of the horses, rather than the figure of St. Paul, in what is the 
darkest corner of the chapel. The tendency to dwell unduly on these less important figures because 
of their position on the right of the design is minimized by the unbroken continuity of movement 


57. Acts 7:55-56. It should, however, be noted that the if the weak and enigmatic workshop drawing now in the 
episode has, in any case, been transposed, the apparition Albertina were indeed related to an early stage in the process 
actually occurring before the stoning and while St. Stephen was_ of design. (Albertina Katalog, 111, 1932, no. 76, Illus. Oppé, 
still before the Sanhedrin. “Right and Left in Raphael’s Cartoons,” pl. 22a.) 

58. This conclusion would be even more fully documented 
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both upon the ground and in the sky. There is nothing to stop the flow towards the left. No 
compositional counterforces push attention back towards the right. 

The movement from right to left, which takes on so much meaning when the tapestry is seen 
in its position on the wall, is equally important when the design is seen for itself in its relation 
to the subject which it illustrates. It is a scene of sudden amazement, of spiritual shock and 
physical overthrow. The reversed direction is therefore a wholly consistent example of Raphael’s 
methods when attempting to express such subject matter in formal terms. It is another illustration of 
his way of trying to break the pictorial cocoon and to transform the distant, pictured shock of an 
historical event into an actual emotional experience for the onlooker. 

In this composition there is a return to complete accuracy in the details of reversal.” There is, 
however, one small point at which the weavers appear to have falsified Raphael’s intention by 
again truncating the design. The Mantuan and the other allied sets reveal that the design extended 
slightly farther to the left. The amputation of the now meaningless, outflung arm of the groom 
upon the extreme left was avoided. In the original cartoon the upflung arm was evidently fully 
visible, brandishing a stick in an attempt to slow the frightened horse. This explained the shying 
of the horse’s head and also completed the closing curve of the composition already described by 


‘ the animal itself and by the gesture of the prostrate figure of St. Paul. 


The careful closure of the original composition underlines the rigid control to which Raphael 
subjects the forces of unbalance and of tension as well as those of harmony and equilibrium. It 
also prepares the observer for the realization that the two adjacent tapestries of the Stoning of 
St. Stephen and the Conversion of St. Paul (Figs. 7, 8) are not connected merely by the con- 
tinuity of the landscape setting which they share. When they are seen together a great, balanced, cen- 
tral figure mass comes into being. Its essential counterpoise would have been striking in the extreme 
had Raphael’s original intention not been partially obscured by the cutting of the left of the Stoning 
of St. Stephen. The running spearmen in the one design would then have been exactly balanced 
by the assailant gathering missiles in the foreground of the other, while behind them a con- 
tinuous frieze of figures would have been created. Even now the effect has not been wholly lost. 
The single, expanding group of figures in motion, which creates the formal center-piece of a 
great, unified design, thins out to left and right towards the principal centers of attention balanced 
upon either wing. Each half of the diptych has its own firm compositional closure, and the overall 
symmetry is enlivened by the changes in rhythm and the varied disposition of the heavenly 
apparitions. 

Returning to the Conversion of St. Paul, it should be noted that a mirror image of the scene 
has several most unfortunate characteristics. The rumps of the foreground horses become posi- 
tively obtrusive, while the group as a whole gains so much in apparent plasticity as to constitute 
an actual distraction. The posed quality of the figure of St. Paul is underlined and this, the most 
important figure, is less able to retain the onlooker’s attention. The eye runs on too readily to the 
relatively unimportant motif of the runaway horse. The overthrowing action of the figure of 
Christ is similarly less impressive. The careful balance and tension of the tapestry are replaced 
by a single surge of movement which encourages concentration on the less important elements. 
In this new direction an uneasy drama is replaced by a complacent cavalry charge. 

In the Death of Ananias, which was previously discussed, reflections of the work of Michel- 
angelo are to be seen alongside reminiscences of Ghiberti, of Masaccio, and of Leonardo. Here, in 


59. It will also be noticed that in the Vatican tapestry Saul’s is iconographically unexceptional; the sword in this position 
sword appears to be attached to his right hip, and not, as is is shown, for example, in a drawing by Alunno di Domenico 
natural, to his left; however, it is clear from the other tapestry and in a related Pace (both repr. H. van Dam van Isselt, 
versions that Raphael’s cartoon showed the sword detached ‘Sulla iconografia della conversione di Saulo di Michelangelo,” 
completely and lying clear upon the ground, somewhat Bollettino d’Arte, xxxVil, 1952, pp. 315-319, figs. 3, 4). The 
farther to the right. This detail, like the whole composition, reason is obvious: an attribute must be visible. 
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the Conversion of St. Paul, the impact of Signorelli, visible in the main figure, is combined, in the 
whole left half of the design, with a re-adaptation of Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam, and on 
the right with a decided reminiscence of Leonardo’s Battle of the Standard. In all these instances 
the tapestry derivative repeats the sense of the prototype which had to be reversed for use in 
the cartoon.” 

The St. Paul in the succeeding episode of the Blinding of Elymas (Fig. 37), on the other 
hand, reveals a return to, and a mighty re-interpretation of, a figure by Masaccio which, for 
compositional reasons, was reversed in the actual tapestry. In this case the Masacciesque detail 
is incorporated in a design which, in its fundamental dramatic balance, recalls Giotto’s solution 
of a similar problem in the fresco of the Ordeal by Fire in the Bardi Chapel, Santa Croce. The 
judge is once more at the center and attention swings with a new swiftness first to one contending 
power and then to the other; from the victor to the vanquished and then back again, as the endless 
moment of decision is finally reached. 

The Blinding of Elymas forms the compositional center of the left side of the chancel, so that 
it corresponds to the Healing of the Lame Man on the opposite wall, the even greater monu- 
mentality of its massive figures making it well able to support the comparison. Unfortunately 
the cartoon has been seriously cut upon the right, while the entire lower half of the Vatican 
tapestry is missing, so that it is only in the secondary sets, such as that at Mantua, that the full 
design is visible (Figs. 2, 9). 

Even a cursory examination of the uncut composition shows at once that it has been designed 
to form the central feature on the chancel wall. This is evident both from its sheer mass and from 
its carefully calculated equilibrium, pivoting upon the fulcrum of the consul on his throne. It 
is upon this central fulcrum that the architectural perspective concentrates attention, while avoid- 
ing any actual coincidence. 

The movement down the chapel from right to left is now expressed by placing St. Paul, the 
most important figure, on the right, facing diagonally inwards. His compelling gesture carries 
the spectator onwards to the compositional center. Here, the half-turned attitude of the consul 
helps to carry on the movement and to focus it on the figure of Elymas on the left of the tapestry. 
The consul’s gesture also helps to redress a formal balance which would otherwise be upset by 
the great weight of the columnar figure of St. Paul and of the solid architectural forms beside 
him. Finally, the hesitant, groping figure of Elymas himself arrests the leftwards motion and 
reverses it. 

The perfect balance that ensues if the composition be read from the center outwards towards 
either wing has been touched upon already. If, however, the onlooker’s attention settles first on 
Elymas, his groping hesitance of posture is intensified by the immediate contrary movement of 
each and every form which is encountered as the eye moves to the right towards the compelling 
figure of St. Paul. 

The central position of the tapestry upon the wall is reflected in the centralized design. The 
right to left direction of movement down the wall is expressed in the placing of the principal 
figure and prime mover on the right, with the dramatic sequence of events unfolding to the left. 
The normal tendency to read more easily from left to right is satisfied by the great compositional 
mass upon the latter side. This inevitably draws attention back towards itself despite the cunning 
compositional checks and balances, only to repel it in the violence of St. Paul’s dramatic gesture. 

The brilliant complexity of Raphael’s design is witnessed by the difficulties that arise whenever 
an attempt is made to argue in a vacuum as to whether his intention is more fully expressed in 


60. It is not possible here to discuss in detail Raphael’s this is even true in relation to the antique prototypes of the 
prototypes, interesting as they are; the subject is too big. But design, for which see W. Pinder, “Antike Kampfmotive in 
the preservation of direction is the general rule; in this case neuerer Kunst,” Miinchner Jahrbuch, 1928, p. 371. 
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the cartoon or in the tapestry. The hazards are increased by a tendency to treat the mutilated 
cartoon (Fig. 37), shorn of the striking architectural feature which once stood on its left, as if it 
were complete. Apart from anything else it is only when this element of the design is visible in its 
entirety that the architecture of the scene takes on solidity, enclosing the figures convincingly 
within a well-defined architectural space. In the truncated compositions of the cartoon and of the 
Vatican tapestry alike, the bulky, enigmatic, architectural forms, so reminiscent in their complexity 
and in their detailed plasticity of the similar structures in the Expulsion of Heliodorus, become 
little more than a mannered backdrop. Once the spatial fundamentals are defined, however, the 
restless complexity of the structural elements, their arbitrary relationships and sudden truncation 
by the upper border, become an architectural counterpoint to the restless drama that takes place 
within their confines. As the architecture of the Expulsion of Heliodorus is to that of the School 
of Athens, so, within the bounds of Raphael’s developed conceptions, is this restless architecture 
to that weighty reiteration of a constant theme which heightens the very different drama of the 
Healing of the Lame Man on the opposite wall. 

A possible contributory factor in the unfortunate disappearance of the architectural feature 
on the left of the cartoon is not far to seek. A mirror image of the Mantuan tapestry reveals the 
most uncomfortable effect produced when the feature is seen upon this side instead of on the 
right. It can never be ignored. It is both isolated and obtrusive. Moreover, when the great archi- 
tectural mass and the weighty figure of the apostle are both, as it were, set in motion by the flow 
of action and attention, the figure of Elymas becomes quite unable to provide an adequate counter- 
balance. Even if the cartoon version of the figure design is considered by itself, it is noticeable that 
when Elymas is placed upon the right he appears to be rooted to the ground (Fig. 37). When 
he is seen upon the left, as in the tapestry (Figs. 2, 9) or in the mirror image of the cartoon, the 
initial, normal, compositional flow from left to right keeps him apparently in groping motion. 
The effect is then a perfect illustration of the words in Acts 13: “And immediately there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness; and he went about seeking someone to lead him by the hand.” It is 
also only when the design is seen in the tapestry direction that the dramatic shock of St. Paul’s 
gesture is felt to the full as the sudden thrusting back of the advancing force of evil. 

There is the final fact that it is only in the tapestry that the forces pressing uncomfortably from 
right to left are those which occupy the heavily weighted two-thirds of the composition. The 
natural sense of conflict aroused by the contrasting gestures of the onlookers and by Elymas’ falter- 
ing movement is extended to the whole design. It is then that the oscillation of the spectator’s 
attention is at its most uneasy, the design taking its place most clearly among those in which a 
perfect balance is achieved by means of tension and of conflict, not of calm. The treatment of the 
composition, necessarily balanced by reason of its function as the decorative center of the wall, is, 
as always, attuned to the nature of its content which, in this case, is the battle of the forces of 
good and evil, the unleashing of God’s might against the wicked. 

The dramatic content of the final full-scale tapestry within the chancel is, if anything, more 
complex still (Fig. 10). The healing of a cripple leads the people of Lystra to hail SS. Paul and 
Barnabas as gods. A sacrifice is therefore set in train, and halted only as St. Paul inveighs against 
the idolatry, rending his garments in his anger. The range of action and reaction as each individual 
responds in his own way to the complicated sequence of events allows Raphael to reach new 
heights of virtuosity in recording the effects of drama. This concentration on the psychological 
nuances visible in the gesture and expression of each participant is again accompanied by a typically 
bold attempt to make the formal structure as a whole expressive of the fundamental conflicts of 
the action. 

As soon as the Sacrifice at Lystra (Fig. 10) is seen in its position as the third and last major 
tapestry upon the left wall of the chapel before the intervention of the cancellata, it is apparent 
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that it forms a carefully calculated pendant for the Conversion of St. Paul (Fig. 8). In it, a 
crowd of figures surges to the right and is separated by a marked caesura from a small group 
dominated by the single figure of St. Paul. This is an exact repetition in reverse of the design 
of the scene of conversion at the opposite end of the wall. The figure symmetry is enlivened by 
the contrast in the architectural and landscape settings. The main masses of the three figure- 
dominated compositions nonetheless beat out a clear formal rhythm on the wall—ab-cdc-ba. They 
create a single, balanced design as firm as that in any Gothic triptych. 

Within this overall pattern the final scene once more forms part of the continuous narrative 
that runs from right to left along the wall. Once again, as in the Blinding of Elymas, it is the 
principal figure, partly isolated on the right, which carries on this movement. The garlanded 
official is still no more than partially visible as he leads in the sacrificial ram. St. Paul half turns 
as he rends his garment, and returns the man’s astonished upwards glance. The saint’s half- 
twisted, yet substantially inward-leading, pose draws the spectator’s attention on into the com- 
position much in the same way as the half-turning figure of Christ in the Charge to St. Peter 
leads it out in preparation for the scene that follows. The Sacrifice at Lystra is, however, a scene 
of conflict, not of calm. This observation is not gainsaid by the element of joy that is incorporated, 
or by the fact that the apostles’ wrath does not lead to such dire results as in the Blinding of 
Elymas or the Death of Ananias. It is indeed a variation on the theme of the preceding scene 
in that the movement into the composition from the right is almost instantly opposed by the 
onrush of the crowd that more than fills the left half of the composition. 

In the Blinding of Elymas, as indeed in all the compositions with an architectural setting, the 
perspective structure played an important part, not only in relating the design to the chapel, but 
also in connection with the formal structure and emotional effect of the individual scene. The 
importance of the perspective of the Sacrifice at Lystra in these latter respects can hardly be 
overemphasized. 

The figure design extends entirely in the plane. It is almost rigid in its relief-like quality. In 
this, as in so much of the iconographic detail, it follows the lead given by the actual antique 
reliefs to which Raphael turned for inspiration and guidance. The architectural setting, on the 
other hand, does nothing of the sort. It plunges headlong into space, exploiting to the full those 
contrasts between figure disposition and architectural development in depth which pass un- 
noticed in the School of Athens, and which are effectively, if only partially, exploited in the 
Stanza d’Eliodoro. In the Mass of Bolsena a heavy screen cut off the architectural depths. In the 
Expulsion of Heliodorus the latter are at least partly utilized for the main action. Here the 
Renaissance street with the plunging perspective of contemporary theatrical designs is entirely 
empty save for a casual onlooker or two, its axis slicing through the wholly contrasted movement 
of the figure design. By these means the compositional conflict is brought to peak intensity at the 
very point at which the psychological forces clash most fiercely. 

The altar, with the principal figures set immediately to either side of it, is the focus of the 
struggle. Its jutting, angular setting is in maximum opposition to the void in which it stands. Its 
two receding faces, like the buttress of a bridge cleaving the current, lead the eye towards the 
two poles of the drama. It is no aberration that it should be at this point of meeting and of 
separation that the undertow of the perspective exerts its power to the full in this, the only tapestry 
in the series in which a deep perspective space is thrust into the brilliant decorative surface of the 
fabric. It has already been observed that Raphael has allowed both for the sequence of the tapestries 
and for the overall balance of the wall, but it is when the onlooker finally stands before this scene 
to contemplate it for itself alone and looks out to the right and left from the perspective center 


that, as in the Blinding of Elymas, the full impact of balanced conflict and of carefully considered 
tension is experienced. 
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As far as the relationship between cartoon and tapestry is concerned, it need only be observed 
that it is the tapestry, which so completely satisfies the demands of the actual situation in the 
chapel, that gives the greater emphasis to St. Paul. In this it conforms to the practice, maintained 
without exception throughout the series, of focussing the spectator’s primary attention on the 
principal figures in each scene. Whether the main figure be that of Christ, or of St. Peter or St. 
Paul; whether the tapestry hangs upon the left wall or the right, this rule is never broken. The 
early experiment of the Repulse of Attila, in which tension was created by placing the composi- 
tional emphasis upon an area of actual confusion, is long since past. The emphases of the subject 
matter and of its formal embodiment invariably coincide. 

In the cartoon (Fig. 39) it is the man who swings the axe, supported by the surging crowd, who 
holds the stage, despite the magnificent quality and splendid preservation of the left-hand group 
of the apostles. The slightly lessened stress on this still central figure is at least a partial compen- 
sation for the left-handed quality which is acquired in the tapestry (Fig. 10) by his much-debated 
gesture which, however, seems to lack conviction in either case. Despite its importance, this is only 
the second “failure” in reversal in the entire series. It is also the last, apart from a minor detail 
in one of the assistant’s knives in the present scene and a similarly small detail in the narrow 
St. Paul in Prison.“ The failure, if there is one, is a failure to solve an especially complex series 
of compositional problems with corresponding success in every detail. It does not reflect a muddled 
response to the requirements of cartoon and tapestry. 

The cunning adaptation of the restricted St. Paul in Prison to its special function in the decoration 
of the chapel has been touched upon already,” so that the sole remaining tapestry to be considered 
is the St. Paul Preaching at Athens (Fig. 12). This also means that the pattern of the left wall 
of the chancel is complete. 

It has been seen that the first design upon the left wall is closely linked to the preceding tapestry 
upon the altar wall. This corresponds to the pattern established in the similar tapestries on the 
right side of the chapel. The opening composition then leads on by means of a continuous flow 
of movement towards two balanced designs which form a pair of carefully integrated variations 
on a theme. This again repeats the pattern on the opposite wall. The overall design of the left 
wall, devoted to St. Paul, is indeed even more clearly balanced and firmly symmetrical than the 
looser set of variations that compose the pattern on the right wall. It seems likely that this fact is 
directly connected with the violence of the subject matter and with the corresponding formal 
conflicts which arise in the individual tapestries devoted to St. Paul, since it is clear that, in the 
Stanza d’Eliodoro, the increasing tension in the individual scenes is balanced by a deep concern 
for the decorative harmony and equilibrium of the whole. The contrast which is controlled by 
the symmetries connecting the two sides of the chapel is, indeed, epitomized in the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes on the one flank of the altar wall and the Stoning of St. Stephen on the other. 

Each of the formal harmonies, contrasts, and reiterations that has been discussed is itself a 
reflection of, and a means of communicating, the essential parallels and contrasts in the subject 
matter. The calling of the first apostles to Christ’s ministry is paired with the death and call to 


heaven of the first martyr of the Christian church. The confirmation of St. Peter, the apostle to 


the Hebrews, despite his three-fold denial of the Savior, is placed opposite the conversion of St. 
Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles and the erstwhile persecutor of the church. The miracle of healing 
brought about by faith, which hangs upon the right wall, is contrasted to the miracle of retribu- 


61. The knives are placed on the near hip for the same the corresponding group in the tapestry. One further slip 
obvious reason that caused Saul’s sword to be brought to the should be noted; in the small scene of Soderini addressing the 
right side. In any case this is the situation, presumably for the Florentines, below the Death of Ananias, the David appears 
same reason, in the Uffizi relief (No. 342, the famous sacrifice reversed. 
relief), which, in passing, is shown by a detailed analysis of 62. See ART BULLETIN, XL, September, p. 202. 
the antique sources not to provide a sufficient prototype for 
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tion for the wilful undermining of belief that hangs upon the left side of the chapel. The judg- 
ment on the Adam of the newly founded church for the sin against the Holy Ghost is paralleled 
by wrath at the perversion of faith through the persistence of idolatry. Each insight into meaning 
deepens appreciation of the formal mastery of Raphael’s invention both in the breadth of its con- 


ception and in every detail. Each new awareness of a formal subtlety uncovers greater depths 
of meaning. 


Indeed the encyclopaedic unity of Raphael’s scheme does not obscure the fact that there are 
even strong political implications in certain aspects of its planning. The completion of the 
decorative sequence of the stanze confirms that Leo was intent upon maintaining the course that 
had been set by Julius II. The tapestries are the culmination of a great artistic propaganda drive 
aimed at reasserting the supremacy and divinely based authority of the Pope. The enquiry into 
the nature of this authority, intensified by the controversies surrounding the Council of Pisa and 
reinforced by the events in Northern Europe, continued unabated throughout Leo’s pontificate.” 
In the case of the tapestries the intertwining of the political and theological strands are probably 
reflected, not only in the inclusion of the scenes from Medicean history, but also in the unusual 
selection of episodes in the main panels. 

If the tapestries are compared with the many earlier cycles devoted to the lives of SS. Peter 
and Paul, the omission of any reference to the martyrdom of either saint is probably the most 
striking departure from normal practice. This may well be connected with the similar omission 
of the passion scenes, and above all of the crucifixion, from the frescoes of the New Testament 
series in which the Last Supper was immediately followed by the Resurrection. It is in fact the 
church triumphant, not merely in heaven but on earth as well, that was depicted on the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel until the changing climate of opinion brought the intrusion of Michelangelo’s 
Last Judgment. The decoration on the walls was finally to be seen both as a completion of the 
story of creation and of degradation that unfolds upon the ceiling and as a glorious reversal of 
the doom that is implied in that succession of events. 

The complexity of the overall plan for the tapestries does not mean that Raphael’s ideas did 
not develop during the process of production. The classic example of such an evolution is that of 
Michelangelo’s ceiling overhead. A constant preoccupation with the problems of figure scale in 
relation to the area to be covered and to the spectator’s impression of the whole is to be seen in 
Michelangelo’s radical decision to increase the size of his figures substantially after he had had 
an opportunity to gauge the effect of his work on the first half of the ceiling. A similar change of 
scale seems also to be visible in Raphael’s designs as he became increasingly aware of the magnitude 
of his task. This major change in emphasis, rather than the often confusing reflections of earlier 
works and premonitions of later ones, seems to provide the surest key to the sequence in which 
his designs were conceived. The shortness of the total time involved means, however, that no 
attempt at establishing an order on stylistic grounds alone must be carried too far. 

The two extremes of development seem to be represented by the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes and the Charge to St. Peter (Figs. 3, 4) on the one hand, and by the Stoning of St. Stephen, 
the Conversion of St. Paul, and the St. Paul in Prison (Figs. 7, 8, 11) on the other. The increase 
in the size and muscularity of the figures that takes place between these two groups is striking. 
Furthermore, it is in the second group that continual references to Raphael’s own late style and 
to the work of his chief pupils and followers are most clearly visible. The homogeneity of each 


63. The works of Tommaso del Vio, to take a single ex- Dei, et gloriosae virginis Mariae, et Apostolorum Petri et 
ample, provide a telling indication of the climate of ideas Pauli laudem et honorem,” and followed ten years later by 
in which the tapestries were conceived, his De comparatione the De romani pontificis institutione et autoritate. 
autoritatis papae et concilit being completed in 1511, “Ad 
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group is increased by its inclusion of one of the two pairs of tapestries that betray the most 
emphatic continuity of design. 

A further group of tapestries appears to attach itself to each of the two tentative poles. The 
Death of Ananias and the St. Paul Preaching at Athens (Figs. 6, 12) appear to be more closely 
allied to the earlier nucleus, while the Healing of the Lame Man, the Blinding of Elymas, and the 
Sacrifice at Lystra (Figs. 5,2 & 9, 10) seem to reveal increasingly close affinities with the later work. 

Whatever the difficulties to be faced in establishing the sequence of conception, there can be 
no doubt that the St. Paul Preaching at Athens (Fig. 12), the sole tapestry still to be discussed 


' from a formal point of view, plays its full part in the endlessly accelerating spiral of understanding 


and appreciation that is generated by the series as a whole. This final scene is like a harbor after 
the continued storm of the preceding tapestries. The challenging, yet peaceful, message finds its 
exact counterpart in Raphael’s design. The figure of St. Paul is Giottesque in its simplicity, despite 
the echoes of Filippino Lippi’s work in the completion of the Brancacci Chapel. Here is no dramatic 
conflict. There is not even the tension that accompanies a miracle of healing. The figure of St. Paul 
stands at the point of greatest formal emphasis, unchallenged in his natural domination of the 
scene. There is no discomfort, no explosion of unexpected movement, nowhere any thrust and 
counterthrust between opposing forces. Each individual reaction in the audience, every shade of 
impact—of acceptance, or excitement, or deep pensiveness—is characterized within the calm of 
the perfectly centripetal figure design. 

Figures and setting are in total harmony. The disposition of the participants is naturally and 
completely adapted to the calmly spacious surroundings in which they find themselves. The 
setting, in its turn, gives grandeur to the figures even as it plays a set of variations on their 
disposition and completes the balanced rhythm of the whole. 

The architecture has a clarity and largeness of form which is in striking contrast to the treat- 
ment of the preceding designs. Three buildings only, built up through the repetition of the 
simplest elements, are to be seen. This is very different from the crowded variety of contrasting 
styles and forms to be found in the Sacrifice at Lystra (Fig. 10). This calm monumentality and 
the clear relationship between the parts and the whole are in marked contrast to the excited 
plasticity and the truncated forms of the Blinding of Elymas (Fig. 2). Yet this massive, simple 
architecture, which creates so clear and calm a space, fits admirably into the overall pattern of 
the wall. In so peaceful a scene the discussion of the priority of left or right has little meaning 
if the composition is divorced from its intended setting. Personal preference alone decides the 
issue, and this has little bearing on the clearly expressed intentions of the artist. 

The detailed, and completely coherent, relationship between the design of the St. Paul Preaching 
at Athens (Fig. 12) and its unique position beyond the cancellata in the lay part of the chapel 
was discussed while establishing the actuality of this rather unexpected placing.“ The orientation 
of its perspective structure in accordance with the different center of this separate subdivision of 
the chapel, and the monumentalization of the change of level in the chapel floor; these, together 
with the apposite relationship of situation and of subject, which ensures that St. Paul, preaching 
to the ancient Athenians, preaches also to the modern audience, were the main points that were 
then considered. 

The discussion of the compositions that precede it now makes it possible, perhaps, to see with 
a new clarity the reiteration of established patterns that is visible in the placing of the most 
important figure once more on the right and once more facing inwards. It sets the main figure in 
the expected, familiar position. This itself enhances its stature in the individual design. It once 
again emphasizes the direction of progress down the wall and the essential continuity of the 


64. See especially ART BULLETIN, XL, September, p. 208. 
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narrative. Finally, it is hard to see how a more fitting closure to the story could have been devised 
than this calm series of attentive listeners whose actions and reactions culminate in a joyous gesture 
of enlightenment and of acceptance. 

Needless to say, it is only in the tapestry that any of these niceties have meaning. It is the final 
demonstration that at every level of iconographic and compositional organization and invention 
Raphael was fully in command of the situation, his mind completely occupied with the end product 
of his labors, the tapestries themselves as they would finally be seen upon the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel. It is no paradox that the recognition of this mastery and of this intensity of purpose adds 
to the interest of the cartoons as well as of the tapestries.” Instead of appearing as works that by 
their nature can never be wholly satisfactory as self-contained works of art, and yet which were 
also failures in relation to their fundamental purpose as designs for tapestry, the cartoons take 
their proper place in the achievement of a great artistic enterprise. 


COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
LONDON 


65. The cartoons themselves seem to show considerable overpainted) parts. A reasonable approach to the matter is to 
evidence of Raphael’s participation in the actual execution, be found in J. Pope-Hennessy, The Raphael Cartoons, London, 
although unfortunately the “best preserved” sections are often 1950, and O. Fischel, Raphael, London, 1948, pp. 250ff. 
the most damaged, and also the most faded (because least 
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NOTES 


RUBENS AND GIULIO ROMANO 
AT MANTUA 


MICHAEL JAFFE 


In the Latin life of Peter Paul Rubens, traditionally 
ascribed to his nephew Philip,’ we are told that the 
painter had the good fortune soon after his first arrival 
in Venice to meet a gentleman in the service of Duke 
Vincenzo Gonzaga; and that subsequently he was given 
employment at.the court of Mantua.” Among the many 
marvelous opportunities offered there, one of enduring 
significance for him was a daily acquaintance with the 
decorations that had been produced by the extraordinary 
resource and invention of Giulio Romano. 

The interest of Rubens in the decorative achieve- 
ment of his great predecessor in office as court painter 
to the Gonzagas was expressed in the first instance 
graphically. By the time that Rubens took up residence 
in Mantua, Giulio had been dead for fifty-four years. 
But in addition to the frescoes and stuccoes designed 
for the Gonzaga palaces, the house which the Roman 
artist had built for himself in the ducal capital still 
stood, “dirimpetto a §. Barnaba, alla quale fece di fuori 
una facciata fantastica tutta lavorata di stucchi coloriti, 
e dentro la fece tutta dipingere e lavorare similmente di 
stucchi.”* And indeed from a drawing of Giulio for 
the stucco decoration over the chimney in the salone 
of that house (Fig. 1), Rubens possessed an old copy 
which he worked over and elaborated to please his own 
fancy, making of it a personal souvenir of the master 


1. J. Miiller-Hofstede (Bulletin des Musées Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts [Sept.-Dec. 1957], pp. 166-167) has recently 
revived the doubts expressed first by H. Riegel (Beitrage zur 
niederlandischen Kunstgeschichte, 1, pp. 213ff. and p. 247) 
about the reliability of the Vita P. P. Rubenii. This has been 
identified since the time of Francois Mols with the “mémoire 
en latin” referred to by Philip Rubens in his letter of June 12, 
1676 to Roger de Piles. The argument which seeks to prove 
that the latin manuscript cannot originate earlier than 1755 
turns on the fact that in that year Jakob van Parys altered 
the inscription on the painter’s monument in the Jakobskerk, 
Antwerp; and that this altered form, not the original as sent 
by Philip Rubens to de Piles, appears in the Vita. As Miiller- 
Hofstede notes, Mols includes copies both of the inscription in 
the original form known to de Piles and in its later form, 
without comment as to the difference in their readings, These 
observations may call for caution in acceptance of the Vita as 
an impeccably authoritative seventeenth century source (vide 
contra, C. Norris, Burlington Magazine, LXXV1, 1940, p. 189 n. 
12). But it does embody genuine biographical data deriving via 
Philip Rubens from the painter’s own son Albert. 

2. Archivio di Stato, Venice, Indice dei Cerimoniali, vol. 111 
(1600) registers the arrival of the Duke of Mantua himself 
in the city, accompanied by his sister the Duchess of Ferrara, 
on July 20. He left to return to Mantua the following 
Wednesday, possibly taking Rubens with him. 

3. Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite, Florence, 1568, 111, p. 336 (Vita 
di Giulio Romano). 

4. Pen and wash, worked over by Rubens in bistre wash 
and drawing with the point of the brush and heightened with 
buff yellow, white, and pink oils on white paper (the figures 


whom he so much admired (Fig. 2).* This and other 
copies in pen by assistants or followers of Giulio he could 
have found handy for his use among undispersed ef- 
fects of the studio, either in the Casa di Giulio itself, or 
in the official painter’s quarters which he came in his 
turn to occupy in the Palazzo Ducale. At any rate, we 
may assume that from some source in Mantua he be- 
came possessed of a fair number. Knowledge of the 
extent to which his own first pupil, and traveling com- 
panion in Italy, Deodati del Monte, may have helped 
him to supply any deficiencies in this valuable store by 
making fresh copies, may have to remain uncertain. 
However, no other artist is very likely to have been em- 
ployed by him for such a purpose at this early stage of 
his career; although later, after his return to Antwerp, 
Abraham van Diepenbeck,° for instance, was reputed 
to be. For one consideration, chronic arrears in his not 
overly large salary from the Gonzagan exchequer 
would hardly have encouraged so energetic and as- 
siduous a student as he to deputize even the basic out- 
lining to another man, who would presumably re- 
quire payment of some kind. 

Rubens’ use for these copies was admirably described 
by Pierre-Jean Mariette in his entries to the catalogue 
of drawings in Crozat’s collection.® “Lorsque Rubens 
rencontroit des Desseins mediocres, ou mal conservés, 
d’aprés de grands Maitres, il se plaisoit a les retoucher, 
& a y mettre de intelligence, suivant ses principes. II 
les transformoit ainsi dans son propre zoit, de sorte 
qu’a linvention prés, ces Desseins doivent entre re- 
gardés comme des productions de ce grand homme, & 


of the woman and the child to the left of the pedestal are en- 
tirely by Rubens). 272 x 288 mm doublé. 

Collections: Arundel (on the evidence of the inscription on an 
old mount) ; Geo. Knapton (Sale T. Philips, London, June 1, 
1807, Lot 722); C. Robert Rudolf. 

Professor Dr. J. Q. van Regteren Altena was the first to 
recognize the character of this drawing. The subject has not 
been identified. It was treated also by Polidoro da Caravaggio 
as the ornament of the vase at the left of the chiaroscuro friezes 
on the facade of Palazzo Milesi in Via Maschera d’Oro, 
Rome. A. Venturi, Storia dell’Arte italiana, Milan, 1926, 1X, 
ii, fig. 372, illustrates the engraving, Bartsch xvi, p. 110, 
no. 162. Exhibited as “Rubens Drawing after a painting 
by Giulio Romano” in “Old Master Drawings” at the 
Leicester Museums and Art Gallery (October 1952) no. 62. 
I am grateful to Mr. Rudolf, the present owner of the Rubens 
drawing, for his permission to study and publish it here. A 
drawing for the relief, Louvre Inv. 3527, will be published by 
Frederick Hartt, Giulio Romano, New Haven, 1958, no. 349, 
fig. 500. 

5. Evidence of such employment of Diepenbeck by Rubens 
comes, presumably as a living tradition via Habé in Rome, 
from the manuscript notes by Padre Resta in the Codice Resta 
at the Ambrosiana. “Di questo Abramo se ne servi Rubens per 
mandar per il Mondo a copiare per se le pit belle opere per 
suo al (Bibl. Ambrosiana. Cod. Resta [F261 Imp., fol. 
166] ). 

6. P.-J. Mariette, Description sommaire des desseins des 
grands maistres du cabinet de feu M. Crozat, Paris, 1741, 
Ecoles des Pays-Bas, etc., no. 810. 
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ou l’on peut beaucoup apprendre pour le clair obscur.” 
Such a high opinion of this special category of his 
drawings can be amply justified by several demon- 
strations. 

Lot 814 of the Crozat Sale, for example, consisted of 
“Quatre, idem (i.e. Desseins de Rubens), autres grands 
Desseins tirés du Cabinet de ?Evéque de Gand; scavoir 
le triomphe de Scipion & le ravissement d’Hylas par les 
Nymphes d’aprés Jules Romain, la Bataille de Ghiara- 
dadda du Titien, & une Frise d’un Auteur inconnu, le 
tout dessiné ou retouché par Rubens, avec une intelli- 
gence dont il n’y avoit que lui qui fut capable.” Of the 
two large drawings designated as after Giulio Romano 
in this group which had belonged to Antoine Triest, 
Bishop of Ghent, the Triumph of Scipio has been 
identified as a drawing which belongs to the Louvre’; 
the other, the Hylas Carried Off by the Nymphs (Fig. 
3) has lain unremarked in the collection of M. Frits 
Lugt.* This second sheet exhibits handsomely those 
qualities of relief and of emphasis on rich contrasts of 
light and shade which Rubens could infuse into an old 
copy of another master’s drawing by his pen and 
brush. Over a complete drawing in pen, whose inci- 
dents were picked out with fine strokes of white, he has 
washed with brown ink to establish a general tone. On 
this preparation he has hatched with bistre, and brushed 
strokes of white and of buff color onto the principal 
figures in order to impart a striking fullness of model- 
ing. The design indeed remains Giulio’s, yet mar- 
velously converted to the personality of Rubens. 

It seems particularly fitting that the Triest-Crozat 
drawing of Hylas should now belong to M. Lugt. For 
this owner possesses also a sheet of pen drawings from 
the Barnard Collection which shows, on the verso, 
studies which are manifestly diversions on the theme 
set by Giulio’s water nymphs (Fig. 4).° These studies 
agree closely in penwork with the two sheets of studies 


7. F. Lugt, Inventaire général des dessins des écoles du Nord; 
école Flamande, To. 11, Paris (1949), no, 1081. M. Lugt 
(ibid., p. 29), rightly draws attention to a Rubens drawing 
from another Triumph of Scipio, which was formerly in 
the collection of Sir. J. C. Robinson, but is at present un- 
traced; a drawing seemingly of superior quality to the Paris 
drawing, as appears from the illustration by M. Rooses, 
Rubens. Sa vie et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1903, p. 32. The original 
of this other design by Giulio exists. See K. T. Parker, 
Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings in the Ashmolean 
Museum, 11, Oxford, 1956, no. 246. It connects, as Dr. Parker 
points out, with the series of tapestries of the “History of 
Scipio,” stated by Vasari to have been designed by Giulio for 
the Duke of Ferrara. “La Bataille de Ghiaradda du Titien” 
reappears in the Lempereur Sale (Joullain, Boileau, and 
Chariot) in Paris, May 24/June 28, 1773, lot 295—sold to 
Francois—described as “La défaite des Impériaux par les 
Vénétiens 4 Giara d’Adda par Rubens, d’aprés le tableau du 
Titien, qui étoit dans la salle du grand Conseil 4 Venise & qui 
a peri dans une incendie. On y joint l’estampe gravée par 
Fontana, dessin.” I am indebted for this reference to the 
further history of the drawing to Dr. H. Gerson and the 
Rijksbureau voor K. H. D., The Hague. 

8. F. Lugt, Paris, no. 1044 as “Giulio Romano.” Pen and 
brown ink with fine heightening in white, reworked by 
Rubens with wash of bistre and sepia, with hatching in bistre 
ink, and with heightening in buff and white oils, on white 


for a Thisbe which are in the Louvre’® and at Bruns- 
wick, Maine and which are markedly in the taste of 
Giulio Romano. This whole group of study sheets** dates 
from the years immediately following Rubens’ return to 
Antwerp. The two drawings in M. Lugt’s collection 
discussed here, when taken in conjunction, show a 
characteristically active development in Rubens of 
figurative ideas once firmly grasped by that unique in- 
telligence of his, about which Mariette wrote so justly; 
in this instance a development over a period of about 
five to ten years. Some quarter of a century after 
Rubens had made the second drawing, when he was 
engaged on the monster commission to provide one 
hundred and twelve mythological scenes to decorate 
the rooms of the Torre de la Parada, he returned again 
to the inspiration of Giulio. The model** which he 
then provided for Cornelis de Vos to paint in large, the 
Birth of Venus (Fig. 5), shows a goddess who, if 
truly Rubensian, is at the same time a beautiful tribute 
to Giulio’s treatment of the subject a century before, 
frescoed in a ceiling compartment of the Sala delle 
Medaglie of Palazzo del Te (Fig. 8).7* The Nymph 
who swims after Rubens’ Venus to the shore, and the 
putto who flies above her head, both carry within them 
distinct reminiscences of the Hylas design by Giulio. 
Indeed this kind of profit which Rubens had on his 
youthful studies can be paralleled more than once in 
his last cycle of decorations. And his model™ for the 
Fall of the Titans (Fig. 6) is a recollection of his elab- 
orate enrichment during his Italian years of a copy 
(Fig. 7)** from a Giulio Romanesque design for that 
subject. But the reflection of Giulio’s Hylas design in 
the work of Rubens for the hunting-box of Philip IV 
of Spain seems to have an especial propriety of associa- 
tion: since Hylas Carried Off by the Nymphs, like two 
other Giulio elegies of comparable form and feeling, 
Death of Adonis*® and Death of Procris*" quite possibly 


paper, doublé, 290 x 552 mm. A small repair to the right 
hand and breast of the nymph seated lower left is also by 
Rubens. The subject was engraved, in reverse, by Petrus 
Sanctus Bartolus. Collections: Antoine Triest; P. Crozat. I am 
grateful to M. Lugt for his permission to study and publish 
the drawing. 

9. F. Lugt, Paris, no. 3986 verso, as “Rubens.” Published 
by M. Delacre, Le dessin dans Poeuvre de Van Dyck, Brussels, 
1934, fig. 103 as “Van Dyck.” Pen and bistre ink on white 
paper. 215 x 310 mm. Collection: Barnard. 

10. L. Burchard and R. A. D’Hulst, Tekeningen van P. P. 
Rubens, Antwerp, 1956, no. 40, pl. xx. 

11. Cf. Ibid., no. 41, pl. xvii. 

12. L. van Puyvelde, The Sketches of Rubens, London, 
1947, NO. 102. 

13. This subject was almost certainly known to Rubens 
also in the engraving by Adam Ghisi. 

14. Puyvelde, of.cit., no. 103. 

15. M. Jaffé, Burlington Magazine, xcvitl, 1956, p. 318. 
Whether or not this design originates with Giulio himself, as 
the inscription below the engraving asserts, its Giulio Roman- 
esque character is evident. 

16. The drawing, a copy of Giulio’s design retouched by 
Rubens, was last sighted at Sotheby’s, June 29, 1949, Victor 
Koch Sale, Lot 109, as “Sir P. P. Rubens, after Giulio Ro- 
mano.” Collections: Sir P. Lely; P. H, Lankrink; Abbé 
Pierre Wauters of Lierre (Brussels, 1797, no. 58); Earl of 
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adorned the walls of the favorite hunting-box of the 
Gonzagas at Marmirolo,** “Luogo lontano da Man- 
tova cinque miglia,” where, as Vasari records, “fu fatta 
con ordine e disegno di Giulio una comodissima fab- 
brica e grandi pitture, non men belle che quelle del 
castello e del palazzo del T.”** 

The Battle of the Gods and Giants in Giulio’s work 
is associated preeminently with the Palazzo del Te. 
The copies which Rubens made, or made use of, from 
the actual Giulio decorations in that palace probably 
included, besides the one from the Birth of Venus al- 
ready suggested here, another from the fresco of Her- 
cules Killing the Nemean Lion. For that or its antique 
prototype, as has been observed, was the more or less 
direct inspiration of several works of his in painting and 
drawing.”° Certainly he interested himself also in the 
frieze of the Sala degli Stucchi, where Primaticcio had 
been employed as a stuccatore for Giulio’s designs. The 
Louvre has inherited from the Royal Collection of 
France a long suite of anonymous copies from the 
Triumphal Entry of the Emperor Sigismond.”* The 
sheets which make up this suite have had over many 
areas the enlivening touch of Rubens’ brush, hatching 
and washing with bistre ink to give relief to the figures, 
or redefining their outlines in order to increase the 
intensity of expression or the elasticity of tread. Con- 
frontation of a section of the frieze as executed in stucco 
(Fig. 9) with Giulio’s own design”? for it (Fig. 10) 
shows clearly that the Louvre copies reworked by 
Rubens (Fig. 11)** were taken, with minor errors of 
omission and commission due presumably to the diffi- 
culty of descrying detail from floor level with complete 
accuracy, from the finished work and not from any 
preparatory drawing. The hand of Rubens on these 
copies shows most satisfyingly in details: such as the 
reworking of the youth who marches between the 


Pembroke (Sotheby’s, July 1917, Lot 493). Pen and wash 
with bistre, and white heightening. 303 x 538 mm. 

17. The Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt, has a drawing 
of this subject, no. 4336 by Giulio, reproduced in the Miinch- 
ner Jahrb., Vill, i, 1931, p. 57, abb. 9, and in H. Voss, 
Ziechnungen der italienische Spatrenaissance, Munich, 1928. 
1. Pen and wash with bistre, and white heightening. 333 x 560 
mm. The subject was engraved by Gio. Ghisi (Bartsch xv, 
409, no. 61). The Frankfurt drawing will be reproduced by 
Hartt, of.cit., no. 292, fig. 473. 

18. I owe this interesting suggestion about the destination 
of these three Giulio designs to Professor Hartt. 

19. Vasari, op.cit., p. 334. 

20. A. J. J. Delen (Cabinet des estampes de la ville d’An- 
vers, Catalogue des dessins anciens, écoles flamande et holland- 
aise, Brussels, 1938, no. 192, pl. xxxv1), gives references. The 
small painting in the National Museum, Stockholm, is not 
from the hand of Rubens. But J. A. Goris and J. S. Held, 
Rubens in America, New York, 1947, no. 72, pl. 83, cata- 
logue an authentic sketch in oils in the collection of Professor 
Charles Kuhn, Cambridge, Mass. 

21. Professor Hartt kindly drew my attention to this par- 
ticular suite of reworked copies, which are classed in the 
Louvre as “Ecole de Jules Pippi,” nos. 3732-3756. He de- 
scribes them, ART BULLETIN XXVI, 1944, p. 67 n. 6, as “by 
Rubens’ hand copying a series by Giulio.” I am grateful to 
Mme. Bouchot-Saupique for permission to publish here a 
selection of these and the other Louvre drawings. 


mounted and dismounted lictors, holding up his halberd 
with a heroic gesture (Fig. 12)**; such as the redraw- 
ing of the horses’ hooves nearby; such as the figure of 
the groom framed by the heads of three plunging horses 
(Fig. 13)*°; or as the camels and their drivers (Fig. 
14).°° The contrast between those parts which Rubens 
has chosen to retouch for his own satisfaction and the 
remaining parts which he has left in their feeble state 
of copydom is sufficiently exhibited by the section where 
the procession reaches the corner of the room with the 
figure of the mounted centurion (Fig. 15).*’ Their 
faces, retouched and unretouched, both of men and of 
horses, are to be seen side by side. 

The style of Rubens’ work on the Louvre suite, only 
a small part of which can conveniently be reproduced 
here, suggests that this dates from his early years at 
Mantua. And it may be taken by and large to exem- 
plify his characteristic method of acquiring visual 
knowledge for its own sake. Nevertheless there are not 
so very distant echoes of it in his subsequent undertak- 
ings: in the Baptism®**® of 1604-1605 for Santa Trinita, 
Mantua (Fig. 16), the attitudes of the two men stand- 
ing to the right of the tree, who struggle with their 
clothes, although in physique quite consciously Michel- 
angelesque—and the St. Peter of the Last Judgment 
comes to mind—are enlarged reflections of two Giulio 
figures, one who strips and one who dresses himself at 
the fording of the Mincio; and the notion of closing a 
composition by means of a mounted centurion with 
outstretched baton, put to signally effective use in the 
Elevation of the Cross of 1609 for St. Walpurga’s, 
Antwerp,” might well have grown from study of the 
corresponding figure at the corner of the Sala degli 
Stucchi. 

Two drawings in the British Museum provide per- 
haps the most illuminating comparison between the 


22. Albertina, Inv. 14201, as “Giulio Romano.” Pen and 
wash with bistre on white paper. 278 x 734 mm. Collection: 
Prince de Ligne. 

23. Louvre, Inv. 3739, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen, 
retouched by Rubens with bistre wash and hatching, and white 
heightening. 315 x 824 mm doublé. 

24. Louvre, Inv. 3749, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen and 
brown ink with fine white heightening, reworked by Rubens 
in bistre hatching and wash. 317 x 883 mm. 

25. Louvre, Inv. 3748, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen and 
brown ink with fine white heightening, reworked by Rubens 
in bistre 301 x 433 mm. 

26. Louvre, Inv. 3733, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen and 
brown ink with fine white heightening, reworked by Rubens 
in bistre. 305 X 395 mm. 

27. Louvre, Inv. 3756, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen and 
brown ink with fine white heightening, reworked by Rubens 
in bistre. 300 x 436 mm. 

28. It is noteworthy that in this side wall decoration of the 
cappella maggiore for Santa Trinita, Rubens, while influenced 
by the dramatic illuminations of Tintoretto and the physical 
types of Michelangelo, chose for the general layout of his 
design a wide spread of figures which bring to mind decora- 
tions in the Loggie of the Vatican which he must have 
studied. There the scene of the Baptism was designed by Giulio 
Romano (British Museum 1861-6-8-150; Fischel 237; Hartt 
no. 21, fig. 37). 

29. Rubens, K1.d.K. (1921 ed.), p. 36. 
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personalities of Giulio himself and of Rubens as 
draughtsmen; that is Rubens considered as the man who 
has realized a fresh and personal meaning in Giulio’s 
design by impressing his own pictorial taste upon an old 
copy. Perseus Disarming (Fig. 17)*° is an example of 
Giulio’s highly evocative pen style at its mature best. 
Upon a tame outline of this composition, made by a 
mediocre copyist, Rubens has worked so intensively that 
the final appearance of the drawing, washed, shaded, 
and heightened to the degree of bas-relief, is virtually 
his own unalloyed (Fig. 18),** although remaining a 
noble monument to his devotion to Giulio. The figures 
of these two great artists breathe such a different at- 
mosphere that, set beside the airiness and freedom of 
Giulio’s original creation, the Rubens drawing seems 
more than ever sonorous and heavy laden, deeply 
pondered yet not at all prosaic. 

The peculiar beauty of the poetry that Rubens drew 
from songs set by Giulio shines again in another in- 
stance: the Nursing of Jupiter. Giulio’s design is known 
to us in the Bonasoni print, in the original drawing in 
the British Museum, and in numerous copies and 
variants of that. One such (Fig. 19), by no means the 
feeblest,** may be set beside another that has been 
touched extensively by Rubens (Fig. 20).°° With 
Giulio’s presentation of this idy] Rubens has taken 
greater liberties than with the Perseus Disarming. By 
means of dark washes he has obliterated as irrelevances 
the dog beneath Amalthea’s head, and the streaming 
hair of the corybant who holds the cup. The lighting 
and atmosphere with which he has infused the scene 
are wholly his discovery. In delicacy of feeling here 
his reinterpretation of the Virgilian mood is scarcely 
matched before Claude. And in his touch with figures 
set against foliage he anticipates even the eighteenth 
century masters of France. As the eye traverses this 
drawing it seems to travel from the world of Giulio to 
the world of Rubens and beyond that, almost to the 
world of Fragonard. 

A mid-eighteenth century manuscript,** the Biblio- 


30. British Museum (Malcolm Collection) 1895-9-15-645, 
as “Giulio Romano,” ex. J. C. Robinson 204. Pen and bistre 
on carta azzurra. 193 xX 316 mm doublé. | am grateful to the 
keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings for per- 
mission to publish this and the following drawing. 

31. British Museum 1851-2-322, as “Rubens after Giulio 
Romano.” Pen and ink, reworked by Rubens in bistre and 
sepia washes, heightened with buff, white and pink oils, 
on faded carta azzurra. 250 x 392 mm doublé. Collections: 
Lanier; Sir P. Lely; P. Sylvester (Lugt 2108); and P. H. 

32. Louvre, Inv. 3626, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Pen and 
wash with bistre, on white paper. 291 x 467 mm doublé. 
Giulio’s original design was engraved by Giulio Bonasone 
(Bartsch xv, 142. no. 107). Hartt, of.cit., will publish as his 
no. 304 British Museum Pp. 2-93, certainly the original 
drawing by Giulio, in pen and wash with brown ink, 397 x 
551 mm. Collections: de la Norre; Jabach; Marquis de la 
Mure; Payne Knight. 

33- Louvre, Inv. 3628, as “Ecole de Jules Pippi.” Collec- 
tion: P. H. Lankrink. Pen and brown ink, reworked by Rubens 
with bistre and sepia washes, hatching, and heightening with 


theca Scriptorum Antwerpiensium, which passed from 
the library of M. Verdussen to the Bibliothéque Royale 
in Brussels some time before 1794, includes in the 
volume which covers the years 1625-1657 a succinct 
account of Rubens’ early employment by Vincenzo 
Gonzaga. And this, hitherto neglected by the literature 
on Rubens, although pertinent enough, is worth quot- 
ing to amplify the well-known statement attributed to 
the painter’s nephew. “In illa enim aula,” wrote the 
anonymous author concerning the palace at Mantua, 
“tot illustribus pictoriae artis cimeliis instructa occasion- 
em / nactus est illa attente considerandi, quae eamdem 
perficiunt similandi (? sc. artem) praestantissimorum 
pictorum prototypa, & praecipue Julii Romani, cujus 
magnam conceperat Ideam, (et) Plurimum profecit.”** 

Rubens from the outset of his Italian career wished 
to place himself as a modern artist, conscious of his 
visual heritage, in the tradition of all that would have 
been regarded by early sixteenth century Rome as high 
achievement in design. He found himself successor in 
office to a man who had been at once the artistic heir 
of Raphael*® and an inventive genius in his own right, 
one of the great decorators of all time. The scale and 
grandeur of Giulio’s work as Raphael’s principal col- 
laborator in the Vatican found a natural response in 
Rubens’ spirit. The enterprise and wit manifest in the 
mythologies painted for the ducal houses of the Gon- 
zaga made no less appeal to him. Deliberately he com- 
piled as complete a record as possible of what he saw in 
these palaces of Rome and Mantua. He enhanced and 
refreshed this knowledge both for its own sake and be- 
cause he must have become early aware of the kind of 
large commissions which his unresting ambition sought, 
and which by his qualities he might confidently win. 
In the successive tasks of his working life as the pre- 
eminent master decorator north of the Alps, furnishing 
models for tapestries, or for the painted enrichment of 
princely walls and ceilings, he showed how in a highly 
productive part of his universal nature he had been 
nourished by Giulio’s abundance. 


buff and white oils, on white paper. 326 x 547 mm. 

34. Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels, Cabinet des Mss. Fonds 
General, no. 5729, fol. 31. M. C. van Hulsthem wrote (in 
1814) that he had seen this Ms robbed from the Bibl. Royale 
in 1794 by the Commissaires de la Convention for Paris. 

35. This reading of the passage, with the suggested inter- 
polations, I owe to the kind assistance of my colleague Mr. 
J. E. Ravan, Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 

36. Frederick Hartt, ART BULLETIN XXVI, 1944, pp. 67-94, 
includes, in an article of fundamental importance on Raphael 
and Giulio Romano, footnotes 6 and 54 with particular dis- 
cussion of the debt of Rubens amongst other masters to Giulio. 
The justness of the instances which he remarks there, with the 
single exception of the correction made in n. 21 above, is 
accepted by the present writer. His other instances are not 
cited again here. I am most grateful to Professor Hartt for 
his generosity with time and for the benefit of his expert 
advice on Giulio matters discussed in these pages. The interest 
for Rubens, who was to paint numerous Hunts, of such a scene 
as the Staghunt frescoed in one of the roundels of the Sala dello 
Zodiaco of Palazzo del Te may be noted. 
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2, Anonymous Drawing after Fig. 1, reworked by Rubens. London, Coll. C. R. Rudolph, Esq. 
(photo: Courtauld Institute) 


1. Designed by Giulio Romano, Chimney Decoration, stucco. Mantua, salone in the artist’s house eee 
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18. Anonymous copy of Giulio Romano, reworked by Rubens, Perseus Disarming 
London, British Museum 


| 
: 
i \ 16. Rubens, Baptism, Antwerp, Musées des Beaux-Arts 
a 17. Giulio Romano, Perseus Disarming. London, British Museum 


Nursing of Jupiter. Paris, Louvre 


Anonymous copy of Giulio Romano, 


19. 


Louvre 


Anonymous copy of Giulio Romano, reworked by Rubens, Nursing of Jupiter. Paris, 


20. 


? 
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22. Anonymous copy of Giulio Romano, reworked by Rubens, Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, Cambridge, St. Catherine’s College 


if 


ing Syphax 


‘1 21. Anonymous counterproof after Giulio Romano, reworked by Rubens, Triumph of Scipio, K 
y P . . 4 
~ Prisoner. St. Louis, Washington University 
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APPENDIX 


A list of six drawings, not otherwise referred to here either in the text or in the notes, which can plausibly be 
held to show the interest of Rubens in Giulio Romano: 


I. MUSEE DU LouvRE. Designated as “Rubens d’aprés 
d’autres maitres.” 

No. 1038, plate xtv.* Moses Directs the Gathering 
of the Manna, Pen and wash with bistre, heightened 
with oil, 235 x 401 mm. 

No. 1103, plate xL1x.* Head of a Man Wearing a 
Helmet. Pen and bistre ink, heightened by Rubens 
with oil, 285 x 180 mm. 

*Lugt, of.cit. It is his suggestion that these two 
drawings may be after Giulio. 

II. BRITISH MUSEUM. Designated as “Rubens after 
other masters.” No. 50, plate vu.¢ 4 Roman 
Triumph. 

Red chalk, and red wash with point of brush, 
heightened with white oil, 438 x 575 mm doublé, 
corners repaired and some other damage. The sug- 
gestion that this drawing, which could be more ex- 
actly entitled “Triumphal Procession of Scipio’s 
Legionaries to the Capitol,” was probably a copy by 
Rubens from one of Giulio’s subjects for the History 
of Scipio is due to the late Mr. Hind. Comparison 
with Louvre, Inv. 3544, reproduced and discussed 
by E. R. d’Astier (La belle tapisserye du Roy 
[1532-1797] et les Tentures de Scipion PA fricain, 
Paris, 1907, pp. 111-12, pl. xxmI) shows that this 
British Museum drawing actually reverses the petit 
patron of Giulio’s design with notable variants e.g. 
the architecture of the Ferculum. This freehand in- 
terpretation, entirely by Rubens, marks a particular 
aspect of his feeling for the work of Giulio which, 
conjoined with his feeling for the work of his other 
great predecessor at Mantua, Mantegna, was ex- 
pressed in the most moving and personal way by his 
painting of the Triumph of Julius Caesar (London 
National Gallery). There the relation of the pro- 
cession to the landscape, architecture, and back- 
ground figures, and the character of those elements 
—also of the elephant on the right—clearly derive 
their original inspiration from Giulio. 

+ A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Drawings by Dutch 
and Flemish Artists, 1, London, 1923. 

III. WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, sT. Louts. Designated 
as “Rubens after Giulio Romano.” 

No. 3817 (Fig. 21) Triumph of Scipio, King 
Syphax a prisoner. 

“Olim meminisse juvabit.” Sanguine counter- 
proof, reinforced in sanguine and heightened with 
white by Rubens. 425 x 550 mm. Cf. Louvre, Inv. 
no. 3541, Giulio school drawing. (Credit for the 
recognition, and the recommendation to purchase 
this drawing for the University collection belongs to 
Professor Frederick Hartt.) 

IV. sT. CATHARINE’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Desig- 
nated as “Drawing by Rubens of Romano’s picture.” 
No. 62 (Fig. 22) Martyrdom of St. Catharine of 
Alexandria. 


Pen drawing, reworked by Rubens with bistre 
wash and hatching with the point of the brush, and 
with heightening in buff and white oils. 288 x 427 
mm. 

Collections: John Barnard, No. 247; Rev. J. S. 
Purvis (1948), by whom the drawing was pre- 
sented to the College. J. H. Hutton, Pictures in the 
Possession of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
1950 (privately printed), p. 26, pl. x1, illustrates 
and discusses the drawing. I am grateful to Dr. 
Sydney Smith, Fellow of the College, for facilitating 
my research, 

The underdrawing reproduces the lower half of 
an upright composition by Giulio, which was en- 
graved by [?] Diana Ghisi (Bartsch xv, 444. no. 
27). The ink inscription, lower left, to “J. Ro- 
manus” covers an earlier one to P. van Aelst. The 
full design was engraved by H. Cock in 1562. A 
Giulio school drawing of the whole composition is 
in the Louvre, Inv. 3622. 


KING’sS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


ADDENDA TO ROBERT ROSENBLUM’S 
“THE ORIGIN OF PAINTING: A PROBLEM 
IN THE ICONOGRAPHY OF 
ROMANTIC CLASSICISM” * 


GEORGE LEVITINE 


I 


In his most interesting and well documented article, 
Mr. Rosenblum suggests that Alexander Runciman’s 
The Origin of Painting (1771) is “likely to be the first 
work to proclaim this new iconographic tradition’”* 
(the tradition of the legend of the Corinthian maid, or 
Dibutade). 

This hypothesis must be accepted with a strong quali- 
fication, for one can find several examples of the sub- 
ject, antedating Runciman’s painting, which could 
have been used as models by the later illustrators of the 
legend—and perhaps by the Scottish master himself. 
Among these earlier interpretations, one must particu- 
larly note two prints—for evident reasons the graphic 
arts have always provided an effective vehicle for the 
diffusion of iconographic traditions—the first based on 
a drawing of Charles Le Brun (before 1676), and 
the second based on a drawing by Charles-Nicolas 


* ART BULLETIN, XXXIX, 1957, Ppp. 279-290. 

1. I[bid., p. 282. 

2. Engraved by F. Chauveau. H. Jouin (Charles Le Brun 
et les arts sous Louis XIV, Paris, Impr. nat., 1889, p. 604) 
believes that this print was used as a frontispiece (in my opin- 
ion, more plausibly, as a cul-de-lampe) for Le cabinet des 
beaux-arts. 
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Cochin fils (1769).* These two prints contain the 
essential elements of the later iconographic tradition: 
a pseudoclassic setting, the Corinthian maid, her lover, 
and Cupid (the version of Le Brun already includes 
the episode of Cupid guiding the hand of Dibutade, 
long before Runciman and Girodet; and the version 
of Cochin depicts Dibutade’s father who will reappear 
in the relief of Mouchy). 

Thus, it seems that Runciman’s work—very probably 
the first example of the theme endowed with a Roman- 
tic spirit and interpreted in a style directly announcing 
Neoclassicism—cannot be accepted as marking the true 
beginning of the iconographic tradition of Dibutade. 
One may add that among the examples listed by Pigler,* 
the items which unequivocally predate Runciman’s 
painting have nothing to do either with Scotland or 
with England. The available evidence (which is far 
from being complete! ) seems to suggest that the origin 
of this iconographic tradition is likely to be found on the 
Continent. 

Naturally, Mr. Rosenblum is unquestionably correct 
in stating that the popularity of the subject reached its 
apex during the years 1770-1820." Besides the ex- 
amples of this period discussed in his article and those 
listed by Pigler, one may mention the Dibutade of 
Pierre Bouillon (ca.1800),° The Origin of Painting by 
Charles-Antoine Fleury (1808),’ and The Origin of 
Painting by Louis Ducis (1808).° 


II 


In discussing Vinchon’s L’origine du dessin, Mr. 
Rosenblum notes the unusual interpretation of the sub- 
ject and “the iconographic indifference whereby the 
role of the sexes is pointlessly reversed’”® (it is the 
young man who is tracing the silhouette of his beloved). 

One may observe that Vinchon’s grisaille is not a 
unique example of such unorthodox iconography ; the de- 
piction of a male figure tracing a silhouette also occurs 
in an emblem of Jean-Charles de La Fosse (1768)*° 
and in a painting of Karl Friedrich Schinkel (1830).” 
In the case of Vinchon, an explanation of the apparent- 
ly bizarre interpretation of the subject may perhaps be 


3. Engraved by B. L. Prevost. This print appears as one of 
the illustrations of A.-M. Le Mierre’s La peinture, poéme en 
trois chants (Paris, 1769, facing p. 1). The same print also 
appears in the edition of 1770 (Amsterdam, Magerus, facing 

. 4. A. Pigler, Barockthemen, Budapest and Berlin, 1956, II, 

5. R. Rosenblum, of.cit., pp. 281-282. 

6. A drawing engraved by T.-E. Lingée. 

7. A painting exhibited in the Salon of 1808 (see C. Gabet, 
Dictionnaire des artistes de Pécole francaise au X1Xe s., Paris, 
Vergne, 1831, p. 264). 

8. A painting exhibited in the Salon of 1808, engraved by 
T.-E. Lingée and by J.-M. Gudin (see C. Gabet, of.cit., 
p. 231). 

g. R. Rosenblum, of.cit., p. 289. 

10. J.-C. de La Fosse, Nouvelle iconologie historique, 
Paris, Maillet, 1768, p. 98. This emblem is described as fol- 
lows: “l’Amour qui trace sur une muraille le contour de 
Vombre d’une téte de génie, éclairée d’un rayon de soleil, est 


found in a recueil of anecdotes, such as Pierre-Jean- 
Baptiste Nougaret’s Anecdotes des beaux-arts.* In 
this book, besides the traditional account of the legend 
of Dibutade, one finds several other versions of the 
origin of painting—one of them ascribing its invention 
to a “jeune homme a qui |’amour inspira la premiére 
idée du dessein.”** The heroes of this story—two lovers 
about to be separated—are essentially the same as those 
who appear in the legend of the Corinthian maid, but 
it is the young man to whom is attributed the idea of 
tracing on a wall the shadow cast by the “profil du 
visage de celle qu’il idolatroit.”** Nougaret adds that 
the young girl “profita de ’heureux stratagéme de son 
amant,” but instead of using a wall, she outlined the 
silhouette of her lover on a veil “qu’elle sut garder avec 
le plus grand soin.”** 

Among Nougaret’s other unorthodox versions of 
the origin of painting, it may be worth mentioning a 
story which seems to echo the spirit of certain scenes of 
La Chaussée and Diderot. It is the story of the daughter 
of the king Belus, who, inspired by filial love, is be- 
lieved to have invented painting—in the same manner 
as Dibutade—by tracing on a wall the silhouette of her 
father.*® 


III 

Referring to The Origin of Drawing by Girodet, 
Mr. Rosenblum expresses the opinion that this painter 
could have been attracted by the legend of Dibutade 
because of its “erotic” aspects and its analogy with the 
art of the silhouette?’ 

Without discounting the importance of these factors, 
one may suggest a simpler explanation. By 1820 
(Coupin’s date for the work of Girodet), the subject 
of the Corinthian maid had become a true foncif, and 
Girodet himself, in one of the notes for his poem 
Le peintre, frankly admits that “L’histoire de Dibutade 
est connue de tout le monde.”** One may add that the 
legend was a traditional theme of didactic poems on 
painting such as Watelet’s L’art de peindre,’® Le 
Mierre’s La peimture,”® and de Valori’s La peinture.”* 
There is no doubt that these poems were very familiar 


lembléme de l’origine du dessein.” The same emblem occurs 
in the edition of 1773 (p. 11). 

11. The Stadtisches Museum, Wuppertal. My only knowl- 
edge of this work is based on a description of Mr. Rosenblum 
who kindly brought this painting to my attention, 

12. P.-J.-B. Nougaret, Anecdotes des beaux-arts, Paris, 
Bastien, 1776, I, pp. 1-7. 

13. Ibid., p. 6. 

14. Loc.cit. 

15. Loc.cit. 

16. Ibid., p. 7. 

17. R. Rosenblum, of.cit., p. 287. 

18, A.-L. Girodet-Trioson, Oeuvres posthumes, ed. by P. A. 
Coupin, Paris, Renouard, 1929, 1, p. 203. 

19. C.-H. Watelet, L’art de peindre, Paris, Guérin and 
Delatour, 1760, p. 7. 

20. A.-M. Le Mierre, of.cit. (Amsterdam ed.), pp. 1-3. 

21. H. Z. de Valori, La peinture, poéme en trois chants, 
Paris, Brasseur, 1809, p. 6. 
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to Girodet, for the first two are mentioned in the 
Discours préliminaire of his Le peintre,”” while the 
third is personally dedicated by de Valori to “Monsieur 
Girodet.”** Thus, by including and illustrating the 
rather commonplace subject of Dibutade in his own 
poem, Girodet seems to have merely followed the 
example of these predecessors. 


IV 


Mr. Rosenblum, basing his discussion on a text of 
Fuseli and other examples, stresses the importance of 
the association between the legendary origin of painting 
and the eighteenth century art of the silhouette, popu- 
larized by Lavater.** 

One must note that Lavater himself shows his aware- 
ness of this analogy when he briefly alludes to the legend 
at the beginning of his discussion of silhouettes: ““Draw- 
ing and painting, it is probable, originated in shades 
[silhouettes].”*° The famous physiognomist’s fascina- 
tion with the tracing of silhouettes is derived from his 
belief that, in spite of the obvious limitations of this 
technique, “No art can attain the truth of the shade 
[silhouette ], taken with precision.”** In Lavater’s book, 
the analogy between the legend of the origin of paint- 
ing and the art of the silhouette is concretized in a 
machine*’—the famous machine 4 tirer des silhouettes 
—which is essentially based on the principle discovered 
by Dibutade. Thus, the technique which was believed 
to represent man’s earliest attempt at painting was 
adopted in a device which was thought—before the 
Physionotrace of Chrétien—to be the most scientifically 
accurate method of recording man’s likeness in the 
eighteenth century. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


THICKNESSE AND GAINSBOROUGH: 
SOME NEW DOCUMENTS 


R. R. WARK 


Philip Thicknesse (1719-1792) was one of those 
acid but curiously attractive individuals particularly 
prevalent in the mid-eighteenth century. A soldier by 
profession, a blackmailer by vocation, he rattles through 
British society of the period hoarding gossip and picking 
quarrels with all in high places until at the end of his 
life he could say unblushingly: “I can at any time 
muster ten or a dozen knaves or fools who will put a 


22. A.-L. Girodet, of.cit., 1, p. 19. 

23. H. Z. de Valori, op.cit., p. v. 

24. R. Rosenblum, of.cit., p. 287. 

25. J. C. Lavater, Essays on Physiognomy, transl. by T. 
Holcroft, London, G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 1789, 11, p. 109. 

26. Loc.cit. This opinion seems to concur with that of 
Winckelmann who, fully realizing the potential realism of the 
silhouette, writes: “the earliest essays, especially in the drawing 
of figures, have represented, not the manner in which a man 
appears to us, but what he is; not a view of his body, but the 
outline of his shadow [my italics].” (The History of Ancient 
Art, transl. by G. H. Lodge, Boston, Osgood, 1880, 1, p. 
134.) Naturally, for Winckelmann, the tracing of silhouettes, 


hundred pounds or two into my pocket merely for hold- 
ing them up to public scorn.””* 

Thicknesse is remembered by art historians primarily 
as a friend of Gainsborough and one of his early biog- 
raphers. Gainsborough appears to have emerged from 
the association less entangled than others of Thicknesse’s 
acquaintance; at least it was not until after the painter’s 
death that Thicknesse attempted to extort money from 
Mrs. Gainsborough by dangling tidbits about her and 
her husband, which he had set aside for a rainy day.’ 
The main purpose of his little book Sketch of the Life 
and Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough Esq. (London, 
1788) appears to have been to present the author as a 
great benefactor of the arts, who discovered and pro- 
moted Gainsborough and was an important influence 
throughout his career. Later scholars have taken the 
document with more than a grain of salt, and quite 
rightly so. 

One of the few friends Thicknesse kept for any 
length of time was John Cooke of Gaytre in Mon- 
mouthshire. Over two hundred letters from Thick- 
nesse to Cooke, stretching from the 1760’s to the 
1780’s are preserved in the Huntington Library, and 
they form a highly entertaining, if not particularly 
edifying chronicle. In the letters to Cooke, Thicknesse 
mentions Gainsborough frequently. He is here not writ- 
ing about the artist in a reminiscent vein (as in the 
Sketch); he is reporting events as they take place, 
and there is no need for him to color his reporting for 
publication. Several anecdotes and details from the 
Sketch are found in the earlier letters, but with minor 
differences of omission, addition, or emphasis which 
give them a ring of authenticity not present in the pub- 
lished account. The letters also contain valuable in- 
formation about the dates of some of Gainsborough’s 
portraits. 

A few fragments from the letters concerning Gains- 
borough have been published before, in the sales cata- 
logue at the time the collection was on the market,* and 
in Philip Gosse’s book Dr. Viper,* but the following is 
the first complete publication of those sections of the 
letters dealing with the painter. 

Many of the letters are dated by day and month 
only, but by cross references from fully dated letters 
within the sequence of two hundred it is generally 
possible to assign the items to the proper year. All the 
passages are from letters addressed to John Cooke, 
Esq., Gaytre, Monmouthshire, and all were sent from 


in spite of its limited but very essential realism—or perhaps 

because of it—is a primitive technique which was abandoned 

for the sake of proportions, grandeur, and beauty (ibid.). 
27. J. C. Lavater, of.cit., pp. 112-113. 


1. Philip Thicknesse, Memoirs and Anecdotes, London, 
1788 and 1791. Quoted from Philip Gosse, Dr. Viper, London, 
1952, P. 303. 

2. See William T. Whitley, Thomas Gainsborough, London, 
1915, P- 337+ 

3- Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, Catalogue no. 131 (London, 1949), 
item 174. 

4. Gosse, of.cit., pp. 142, 149, and 151. 
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Bath unless otherwise indicated. The TH numbers 
“are references to the Huntington Library Manuscript 


catalogue. 


6 January [1772] (TH 49) 
. .. I spent three days with Mr. Gainsborough at 
Bath, & one Evening with Mr. Wilkes there . . . 

[ Quoitca, Monmouthshire 


14 April [ 1773, or possibly earlier | (TH 67) 
. .. Miss Tyler’ is sitting to Gainsbro—& Gains- 
bro has given me a head of his young Nephew® 
painted I think better than ever Painter painted 
one before—it is more like the work of God than 
man, & the face tho very like has a Divine Coun- 
tenance... 


10 August 1773 (TH 81) 
. .. Mr. Gainsboro and I came here a few days 
ago... if I can prevail on Mr. Gainsbro to take 
the [Post? ] of Abergavenny home I will, & then 
you will see us in a few days. & therefore I hope 
you will not come here now as | must return to 
Bath with Mr. Gainsbro.. . [Shobdon ]’ 


6 September [1773] (TH 82) 
. . . Gainsbro & I set out in a Whisky to morrow 
morning [for Shobdon] ... 


22 September [1773] (TH 83) 
(Quoted in part by Gosse, p. 149, but incorrectly 
dated to 1774.) 

If this catches you before you set out & your 
engagement is avoidable to meet Mr. Meredith at 
Shobdon, & you dont care to go, I could rather 
wish you did not, because I left L* Batemans in a 
pet, for using indelicate (to say no worse) argu- 
ments to prevent M* Gainsbro’s accompanying me 
to your house; It seems L* Bateman met with M° 
Cecil, and Mr. Cecil is an impertinent fool as well 
as a Blockhead, & therefore I hope you will show 
him silent contempt; L* Bateman according to 
annual custom made me very angry. My scheme 
was in taking Gainsbro (& no man in England 
could have taken him but me) to get him to give 
me a sketch of L* Bateman & Lord Bateman a 
sketch of My Lady,* then to have taken him with 
me to Gaytre & have got one taken of you.— 
When the two first points were carried Ld Bate- 
man did all he could to send me off by myself— 
& to prevent Gainsbro’s going to your house, etc. 
I therefore set off alone at five o clock from 
Shobdon leaving a letter on his Lordship’s Table 
to tell him how exceedingly ill I took his behaviour 
—that tho it might be an indifferent thing to him 
whether I travelled on hundred miles alone, or 
with a friend I loved, & to see a friend I loved too 
it was much otherwise with me, & beside he knew 
I was ill & had eat no meat for two days nor drunk 


5. See E. K. Waterhouse, Preliminary Check List of Por- 
traits by Thomas Gainsborough, Walpole Society, Vol. xxx! 


(1948-50), p. 108. 


6. Gainsborough Dupont. See ébid., p. 33. This may be the 
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any of his wine & ought not to have been left to 
travel alone, nor ought he to have urged Gainsbro 
to stay beyond his time as every five days was a 
loss to him of at least an hundred pound: & this I 
told him, & that I had promised Mrs Gainsbro to 
return in the time agreed to... 


October [1773] (TH 14) 
(Quoted in part by Gosse, p. 151, but incorrectly 
dated to 1774.) 

I began to be surprised that I had not heard 
from you & imagined you was gone to Shobdon 
before you recv’d my letters. What L‘ B. said was 
rather meant to keep Gainsbro at Shobdon than 
[as any? | incivility [towards? ] you. Yet what he 
did say was from what Cecil had said to him & 
what I had right both from the rudeness, & the 
falseness of it to resent highly; & I did so. Mr. 
Cecil happens not to know that his Company is 
not [fully as?] acceptable as another mans & 
therefore charges you, or rather Mrs. Cooke, in 
not making your friends welcome. L‘ B repeated 
this to me and Gainsbro more than once & I could 
not help telling him that he had told me the same 
thing had been laid to the charge of his L* & Lady 
Bateman; that I made it a rule to give the best I 
had in my house to my friends, & that I was sure 
you did so too & with a hearty welcome; & I could 
have added that was more than his L* had spirit to 
do for that he regulated his civilities and attentions 
to the fortunes of his visitors. Gainsbro’s visit of a 
week or ten days was a sacrifice of at least an hun- 
dred pounds loss of time. He drew at Shobdon a 
sketch of Ld and Lady Bateman, the latter of 
which I am sure my Ld. would have given twenty 
guineas for had he seen it anywhere to have been 
sold, yet I complained, he brought the worst port 
to the Table and did not even open a bottle of 
Champagne which was upon the side Board, for a 
public day! I told him in my letter “that Gainsbro’ 
is, as he might see, a shy bashful man, that he 
should have opened him with a bottle of Cham- 
paigne at dinner and another at supper, for though 
he is a shy man he knows he is one of the first 
geniuses in Europe; and I know he is the most 
generous man in the world. Why then my Ld. did 
you not show him some particular marks of atten- 
tion? Was the man who lost an hundred pounds 
to visit you, who has given you some fine drawings, 
and who has given you now a sketch of your own 
head and of Lady Bateman’s, not entitled to some 
particular mark of your favor? Some certainly was 
due to him on my account, who brought him to 
your house, for vain as it may appear in me to say 
so, nobody else could. I will be plain with you my 
Ld and tell you what you should have said and 
done—You should have asked him as soon as he 


painting now in the National Gallery, London. 
7. Shobdon was the country seat of Lord Bateman near 
Leominster, Herefordshire. 


8. See Waterhouse, of.cit., p. 7. 
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came how long he could stay that you might kill a 
buck the day before he left Shobdon to send Mrs. 
Gainsbro an Haunch of Venison. You should have 
removed his bashful behaviour, with Champaigne, 
and you should not have attempted to have de- 
prived me of the pleasure of my friend’s company 
back again. I know it is a matter of indifference 
to your Lordship whether I travel an hundred 
miles alone, or with a friend I love, but it is far 
otherwise with me.” Such a letter as this I left on 
his Ldship’s Table & Gainsbro in bed & set out at 
five o’clock on foot, and walked to Leominster [8 
miles]. Just as I got into a shayce to proceed to 
Monmouthshire, Gainsbro (who had been upon 
the watch at night) missed, pursued and overtook 
me. Last night I saw a letter from Ld B. to Gains- 
bro, in which he says how much he loves me, what 
a pity it is so agreeable a man who posesses so 
many good qualities, should not be able to regulate 
his childish passions—passions which have lost him 
so many friends, and created him so many enemies, 
that when next he meets me he shall behave as if 
nothing had happened, and therefore not answer 
my letter. But how does he know that I shall be- 
have as if nothing had happened. Indeed I was not 
in a passion. I treated him with silent contempt, 
for his behaviour was too bad to have any other 
effect upon me, and I think I shall never darken 
a Lord’s door again. I daresay he is very sorry 
now that he did not behave otherwise, for he was 
much delighted with Gainsbro, and will be morti- 
fied to find that such “ttle dogs leave his hunt for 
a slight correction, in not having so many thou- 
sand as we have hundred pounds a year. This 
you'll say is not our fault: but it will be if we hunt 
with him again... 


4 March 1774 (TH 96) 
. . . I desire you will let me hear from you often 
that we may know how Mrs. Cooke does: I am 
in your debt but must still beg the favor of you 
to order some party [?] fool [?] friend to pay 
that impudent fellow Abgood for a tooth pick case 
Mr Gainsbro bought of him but forgot to pay: 
I do not remember whether I mentioned this mat- 
ter before to you but Abgood writ a most insolent 
letter to Gainsbro charging him with a kind of 
fraud, & put at bottom Abgood Davies & Co. I 
sent W. Davies a copy of the letter & he has made 
a civil apology to Gainsbro. .. . 


4 August [1774] (TH 102) 
. . . Mrs. Thicknesse has quarreled with Gains- 
brough—this has vexed me, yet I think she had 
some cause,—he fell in love with her viol de 


gambo (& it certainly is the finest in the world) —_ 


he more than once said to me he would give an 


hundred guineas for it: I persuaded her to give it 
to him: & she did upon condition he painted my 
picture at full length. When he had got my face 
in & my body sketched, with my dog, Boy, he, in- 
stead of finishing it, set it by, to paint Fisher the 
Hautboy player, at full length: & painted him in 
Scarlet, laced, like a Colonel of the Guards:°— 
now Mrs. Thicknesse who happened to see Fischer 
in a laced, coat finished (a picture not to be paid 
for. & mine in plain ked kigg, it turned her sick: 
so without saying anything to me, she wrote him 
a saucy [page torn], & he sent the Viol back. 
However he and I are as we were, and I have 
insisted upon it, that he finishes the picture very 
well, & sends it to Mrs. Thicknesse, because I 
asked him where he could find a woman who had 
such an instrument to show herself to advantage 
upon, who would have given it up, for the picture 
of an old superanuated invalide soldier—& that I 
should answer the Question—no where but in the 
Crescent at Bath. He is ashamed, for he shall 
never have the viol now, & I don’t care a farthing 
about the picture:—yet I have been vexed about 
this business. . . . 


21 September [1774] (TH 104) 
. . . | wrote a good humoured letter to Gainsbro 
yesterday & desired him to give me the Drownded 
man unfinished, and just as it was: he was so 
angry at my repeating Mrs. Thicknesse word 
Drown’d that he sent it directly unfinished, & said 
he loved me & always should, but that Mrs. 
Thicknesse & I had better have let alone some of 
our Compliments, & desired that no Bath Painter 
might be employed to finish it as he rather wished 
the cause of the dispute should not be known. I 
told him he might rest assured that no Painter in 
Bath or in Great Britain should ever touch it 
during my life, & after my death there would be 
no danger [page torn] it is too well done to let 
any men [breathe? ] into my nostrils to fetch me 
to more life. Indeed I think it rather better as an 
easy sketch than if he had finished it. For a com- 
pleat whole length picture doing nothing—says— 
look at me! now I repeated Drowned in order to 
soften of Mrs. Thicknesses in the background of 
her note to him: It was an expression severe 
enough, had it been said to a daubing painter, but 
Gainsbro should not have felt it . . . 

23 November [1774] (TH 105) 
. . . Gainsbro is gone & settled in London . . 


15 August [1777] (TH 140) 

. . when I detected Gainsborough of spoiling a 
Lady’s picture on purpose to have her chatt while 
she sat for another to be better done, the Lady 
popped out to me, that she was to sit again,—yes 


333 


g. John Christian Fischer, Gainsborough’s son-in-law. The 
only recorded full length portrait of Fischer by Gainsborough 
is the one now at Buckingham Palace (ibid., p. 39). The 


been generally thought to be only slightly earlier in date. It 
appears probable, however, that the portrait exhibited in 1780 
and the one Thicknesse describes as painted in 1774 are identi- 


portrait was exhibited in 1780 at the Royal Academy, and has cal. 
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said I with a wink I know you are—she indig- 
nantly replied “Dll never sit”. . . . 


5 May [1784?] (TH 207) 
. .. I have peeped into the Society of Arts Room, 
but all the best artists except that mean fellow Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have withheld their perform- 
ances. See the St. James Chr-'* for Gainsbros 
part.*® I have eat with him.. . 

[London] 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 
SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ARTISTS’ 
PALETTES 


F. SCHMID 


Besides an artist’s personal notes or treatises on the 
art of the period, the systematic arrangement of sepa- 
rate colors and mixtures on the palette, which the 
painter prepared before he began his work, is of the 
utmost importance when studying artists’ painting pro- 
cedures. Such palettes can be found in portraits or 
self-portraits where the palette is held in the hand with 
the rows of colors and tints clearly visible. When sub- 
mitting their paintings, such as self-portraits or por- 
traits of fellow artists, most painters of the French 
Academy display with a certain pride the carefully 
prepared palette. One of the most important portraits 
of this kind is the portrait of Vien (the teacher of 
Jacques-Louis David) by Duplessis, 1785 (Louvre), 
where the setting of the palette is depicted with the 
greatest care and meticulous attention to detail and 
accuracy. The palette with its patches of color almost 
has the quality of still-life deception. Under the influ- 
ence of the strict rules of the French Academy or of 
professional painters’ guilds, as in Switzerland, it be- 


10. The reference is apparently to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1784 when Gainsborough withdrew his paintings 
after a dispute with the Hanging Committee. There is an 
account of the affair in the St. James’s Chronicle (probably 
written by Thicknesse) quoted in Whitley, of.cit., p. 217. 


1. Examples of still-life paintings with palettes are the 
following: Pierre Subleyras (1699-1749), Fantaisie d’artiste, 
Toulouse, Musée. This palette shows a set of ten pigments; 
arranged along the outer edge of the palette, flake white, 
yellow ochre (light), yellow ochre (dark), brown ochre, 
Indian red, vermilion, burnt Siena, ivory black, lamp 
black, bone black. At the center of the palette we see a 
rugged-formed splash of yellow ochre, vermilion and a spot 
of white. Some bits of vermilion and a large spot of yellow 
ochre are placed separately. The appearance of the palette is 
extremely unusual and eccentric—somewhat like a modern 
abstract painting. Subleyras was the teacher of Joseph Duplessis 
(1725-1802). J. B. S. Chardin (1699-1779), The Painter’s 
Tools, Princeton University, reproduced in W. G. Constable, 
The Painter’s Workshop, London, 1954, pl. 2. Nicolas Jeaurat 
de Bertry (1728-1796), Les attributs des Arts (private col- 
lection) reproduced in the catalog of the exhibition “Le 
cabinet de l’amateur,” Orangerie des Tuileries, Paris, 1956, 
no. 67, pl. xv. Mme Anne Vallayer-Coster (1744-1818) 
Attributs de la peinture et sculpture, Louvre. A diagrammatic 


came fashionable to display the prepared palette not 
only on self-portraits but also on many still-life paint- 
ings in order to show the tools of the painter.’ 

The palettes of early artists such as those of Raphael 
or Titian, Rembrandt or Gainsborough, are unknown. 
Nevertheless, we know the prepared palette of an artist 
who lived in the period of transition from the Old 
Regime to modern times: it is that of Francisco de 
Goya. An interesting fact is that his palette apparently 
conceals nothing and is in fact quite conventional. Yet 
there are minor points which differ from similar palettes 
of the same period and it is these small differences 
that may help us better to understand the peculiar 
beauty and exceptional style of this artist. 

Goya’ used nine separate colors and arranged them 
on the palette with the white on the right (nearest the 
thumb hole) and the blacks on the left (text fig. 1). 


1. Goya’s palette on the Lopez portrait, 1827 


1. Flake white 2. Yellow ochre 3. Brown ochre 4. Light red 
5. Burnt Siena 6-9. Thin blacks 

a. Vermilion b. Spot of black c. Light yellowish flesh tint 
(yellow ochre and flake white) d. Greenish middle tint 
e. Thin blacks f. Burnt Siena 

+ 3 brushes (1 in hand) 


Besides the white and blacks there are only earth colors. 
We see the nine colors arranged along the outer edge 
of the palette as follows: Flake white, yellow ochre, 
brown ochre, light red, burnt Siena, bone black, lamp 
black, ivory black, peach black.* As on most eighteenth 
century palettes vermilion is placed separately near 
white.* It seems that Goya used no scaled palette or 


drawing of this palette is reproduced in F. Schmid, The 
Practice of Painting, London, 1948, fig. 37. 

2. The portrait of Goya with his palette, painted in 1827, 
by Vicente Lopez y Potafia (1772-1850); Madrid, Prado, 
no. 864. Lopez was influenced by Mengs and was first court 
painter (1815), subsequently “Director de estudios” and 
director of the Madrid Academy (1817). The present de- 
scription of Goya’s palette supersedes the description of his 
palette by the writer of this note in the catalog of the exhibi- 
tion, “The Art of Goya,” The Art Institute of Chicago, 1941, 
pp. 92-93, Illus. p. 93. 

3. The description of the different blacks which in the 
painting have a warm or cold quality is arbitrary and mainly 
guess-work based on comparison with contemporary treatises 
where the blacks are described in words. Corneille (1684) 
recommends two blacks in the row of the pigments, namely 
bone black and lamp black. Wyrsch (1732-1798) in his post- 
humously published treatise (1838) mentions three blacks, i.e. 
bone black, ivory black, and peach black. 

4. As in J.-B. Corneille’s widely used instruction book, 
Les premiers élémens de la peinture pratique, Paris, 1684. 
See also Arthur Pope, The Language of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, p. 130; W. G. Constable, The 
Painter’s Workshop, London, 1954, pp. 122-123. Corneille’s 
palette is reproduced in F. Schmid, The Practice of Painting, 
London, 1948, figs. 26 & 27. 
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row of tints at the center of the palette. We observe a 
flesh tint, the blacks and a greenish and brownish tint 
(burnt Siena? ) which can be obtained by mixing the 
yellowish or reddish flesh tint with the black. An un- 
usual feature of this palette is the great quantities of 
blacks (four) and the apparent absence of umbers, and 
by this abundant use of black for the groundwork of 
his paintings he gives to his pictures (especially in his 
later years) a definite character and unity. There is no 
blue or green on Goya’s palette. It can be said that 
Spanish earth colors are very brilliant and of great 
strength: the yellow ochre looks almost like Naples 
yellow, the light red like vermilion, the burnt Siena 
like Crimson lake, and the terre-verte (when used) 
like viridian. Even nowadays the earth colors produced 
by Spanish manufacturers have these excellent qualities. 

The palette on Goya’s portrait of D* M* Tomasa 
Palafox y Portocarrero, twelfth Marchioness of Villa- 
franca, shows the same arrangement of colors (text 
fig. 2).° With a fine pencil, perhaps in homage to his 


2. Goya’s palette on the portrait of the Marchioness 
of Villafranca 


1. Flake white 2. Yellow ochre 3. Brown ochre 4. Light red 
5. Burnt Siena 6-9. Blacks 
a. Vermilion b. Flesh tint c. Greenish tint d. Blackish tint. 


private pupil and distinguished sitter, he wrote her 
name between the tints at the center of the palette: 
“Maria Juanita Palafox.” It is difficult to say for cer- 
tain whether the two lines of vermilion are merely a 
decorative element of this inscription. Yet it is a fact 
that besides black Goya preferred vermilion to any 
other color and made extensive use of it.” Whereas 
the eighteenth century French School recommended 
that shadows be painted thinly and lights in heavy 
colors, Goya in his highly finished pictures used only 
black for shadow, without an intermediate green or 
gray tint between the shades and lights. Technically 
speaking, he thus belongs to the category of formalists 


5. Most French eighteenth century artists (Nattier Vien, 
Duplessis, Drouais) did not place blue or green on their 
palettes. The charming “Portrait of a Young Woman” by 
Jean-Marc Nattier (1685-1766) at the Metz Musée Municipal 
also shows a palette without blue and even without white. The 
five pigments are: Naples yellow (or yellow ochre? ), ver- 
milion (or light red?), and three burnt umbers. Below this 
row of pigments we notice a column of four tones consisting 
of a creamy tint (a mixture of yellow ochre and plenty of 
flake white), a mixture of light red and white graded down to 
two brown colors (burnt umber). The painting is almost in 
monochrome. Also on the palette of John Trumbull, who was 
trained in England and France, we find no blue and green (see 
Theodore Sizer, The Works of Colonel John Trumbull, New 
Haven, 1950, pp. 101-105). 

6. Madrid, Prado, no. 2448. The Marchioness is shown 
sitting with a large mahlstick in her hand, painting a man’s 
portrait. The palette is placed on a small table. The Mar- 


like Holbein and Ingres. 

Hayman’s palette (text fig. 3)* contains six colors. 
The vermilion is placed separately, the shape of the 
palette being similar to Goya’s. There are three flesh 
tints of varying degrees of strength; the tints are shown 
before the artist began working and not as in Goya’s 


3. Hayman’s palette from the portrait group 
“Hayman and Walpole (?)” 


1. Flake white 2. Yellow ochre 3. Light red 4. Crimson lake 
5. Raw umber 6. Ivory black 
a. Vermilion b. Light flesh tint c. Middle tint d. Dark flesh tint 


picture where they have already been mixed. Hayman 
was a forerunner, some say the teacher, of Gainsborough 
and his influence is especially noticeable in the early 
conversation pieces of Gainsborough’s Ipswich period. 

Lépicié’s palette (text fig. 4)° shows five separate 


4. Lépicié’s palette, c.1784 


1. Flake white 2. Yellow ochre 3. Brown ochre 4. Burnt umber 
5. Ivory black 

a. Spot of vermilion b. Spot of Naples yellow c. Flake white 
d. Naples yellow e. Vermilion f. Light yellowish rose (flake 
white, Naples yellow and vermilion) g. Rose tint (flake white 
and vermilion) h. Light gray (with a little ultramarine) 
i. Brown ochre with a little gray 


colors. The scaled palette ranging from white to a 
yellowish shade of gray also contains Naples yellow. 
Especially noticeable is the large bulk of flake white 
in the row of the separate colors. 

The palette of the grisaille painter Sauvage (text 
fig. 5 )*° on the portrait by L.-J. Donvé (1786),”* with 


chioness was probably an amateur painter and Goya’s pupil. 

7. The three Goyas in the Frick collection in New York are 
perfect examples to prove this observation. 

8. Francis Hayman (1708-1776), Self-portrait. (London, 
National Portrait Gallery, no. 217). 

g. Nicolas Bernard Lépicié (1735-1784), Self-portrait. (Ab- 
beville, Musée.) Pupil of C. van Loo, Agrée (1764), member 
of the Acad. Roy. and Peintre du Roi (1769), Adjoint 4 pro- 
fesseur (1770), and Professeur (1777 or 1779?) 

10. The picture is in the Lille Musée des Beaux-Arts. Piat 
Joseph Sauvage (1744-1818) lived from 1774 to 1808 in Paris 
and was member of the Acad. de Saint-Luc, later Agrée of the 
Acad. Roy. (1781) and member (1783), also Court painter 
to the Prince of Condé and to Louis XVI. 

11. Louis-Joseph Donvé (1760-1802), pupil of Watteau 
and Greuze, member of the Academy (1785). In literature he 
is usually confused with and mentioned under the first name 
of his father Jean-Francois (1736-1799). 
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ey 5. Sauvage’s palette by Donvé, 1786 


nay 1. Flake white 2. Yellow ochre 3. Brown ochre 4. Light red 
5- Burnt Siena 6. Crimson lake 7. Vermilion 8. Ivory black 
g. Prussian blue 

a. Naples yellow b. Very light gray c. Blue middle tint d. Blue 
tint e. Light red f. Ivory black 


a nine separate colors, is quite different. We also find a 
large quantity of flake white and Naples yellow placed 
separately near white as in Corneille’s palette. Vermilion 
ee and Crimson lake are placed in front of black; Prussian 
3 blue behind black (as in Cawse’s treatise, 1822).’* 
The grayish (cold) and reddish (warm) tints at the 
center of the palette were possibly used for grisaille 


painting. 

a 6. Pratt’s palette, 1765 
== 1. Flake white 2. Vermilion 3. Crimson lake mixed with 
ca white 4. Burnt Siena 5. Yellow ochre (?) 6. Brown ochre (? ) 
* 7. Light red (?) 8. Ivory black 9. Ivory black 10. Ivory black 


e a. Yellow ochre b. Spot of vermilion c. Greenish tint d. Bluish 
tint (mixed with white) e. Black 


12. See F. Schmid, of.cit., p. 99, pl. 19. 
i 13. Matthew Pratt (1734-1805), The American School, 
1765. (New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 

14. Contrary to general belief, Corneille’s book was not writ- 
ten by J.-B. Corneille (1649-1695 )—only the engravings are 
by this artist—but by Roger de Piles (1635-1709). Oeuvres 
diverses de M. de Piles, Tome troisiéme, contenant Les élémens 
de peinture pratique, Paris, 1767: “Elémens de peinture 
ve pratique. Par M. de Piles, de l’Académie Royale de Peinture 
ia & Sculpture, Nouvelle édition. Par Charles-Antoine Jombert, 
Amst., 1766. Avertissement. Ce petit ouvrage sur le Peinture 
pratique a été composé originairement par M, de Piles, pour 
servir de supplément 4 son Cours de peinture par principes, 
dans lequel cet Auteur avoit négligé d’instruire les personnes 
‘ qui veulent s’excercer 4 cet bel art, de tous les préparatifs & des 
(es ustensiles nécessaires pour y travailler . . . On a donc cru 
faire plaisirs aux amateurs de cet art, & méme a ceux qui le 
professent, en leur donnent une nouvelle édition de ces 
Elémens de peinture pratique refondue, & augmentée consider- 
er ablement ( [Footnote] La premiére édition de cet ouvrage, 
re imprimée 4 Paris chez Langlois, en 1684, en un volume in-12, 
Ae ne contenoit que 96 pag. de gros caractére), dans lequel les 
personnes les plus avancées pourront trouver encore de quoi se 
satisfaire en bien des choses.” See also Friedrichs von Blanken- 
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Pratt’s palette (text fig. 6)’* with its ten separate 
colors shows an arrangement none too methodical or 
consistent; blue at the center of the palette was possibly 
used for the coat of one of the students in the conversa- 
tion piece. 

Written descriptions of technical methods, even in 
widely used manuals such as Corneille’s'* or Bardwell’s, 
often make tiresome and unsatisfactory reading and 
can sometimes even be misleading. The palette of an 
artist, on the other hand, affords insight at first glance 
into the character and individual qualities of the artist’s 
daily practical work. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


INGRES’ PORTRAITS OF 
THE MARCOTTE FAMILY* 


HANS NAEF 


In Rome, in the year 1810, Ingres began the two 
friendships that became decidedly the most important 
and the happiest of his life, also the most necessary. 
Like a child in many practical concerns, he depended 
on people to whom he could wholeheartedly entrust 
his affairs of every sort. One of these faithful was 
Edouard Gatteaux, who had entered the Villa Medici 
as Rome-prize winner in the year 1809, a year before 
Ingres left it. In this very year the providential friend- 
ship between the two pensioners was to lead to another 
no less consequential one. An acquaintance of Gatteaux, 
M. Marcotte d’Argenteuil, a high official of the im- 
perial forestry-and-water administration, entered a new 
post in Rome in 1810.” On the lookout for a portraitist, 
the art-loving forester was taken to Ingres’ studio* by 
Gatteaux and, still in the same year, Ingres painted the 
magnificent portrait which serves, so to speak, as a 
frontispiece to a relationship to do justice to which a 
whole book might well be required. 

In the roles of commission-giver, man of affairs, 
Maecenas, disciple, and finally, as the instigator of 


burg, Litterarische Zusatze zu Johann George Sulzers allge- 
meinen Theorie der schénen Kiinste, Leipzig, 1797, 11, 3318: 
“Rog. de Piles . . . Elémens de la Peinture pratique, Par. 1684. 
12. 1708. 12. Vermehrt von Ch. Ant. Jombert, 1766. 8. und 
als der 3te. Th. s. Oeuvr. div. Amst. 1766. 12. Das Werk ist 
6fterer, und noch in des H. v. Murr Bibl. de Peint. dem J. B. 
Corneille zugeschrieben worden; aber nur die dabey befind- 
lichen Figuren sind von diesem.” 


* Dedicated to Maitre Chavane and his family. [Transla- 
tion by Liselotte Moser]. 

1. We owe the following clarification of the different 
names of the Marcotte family to the friendly assistance of 
Maitre Chavane, whose letter to the author of May 22, 1958 
states: “Les différents noms des Marcotte: Argenteuil, Genlis 
et Quiviéres proviennent de terres appartenant 4 la famille. Je 
ne ne sais ce que sont devenues les terres d’Argenteuil et de 
Genlis, mais celles de Quiviéres nous appartiennent encore 4 
VPheure actuelle. Quant au nom de Sainte-Marie, il aurait été 
attribué 4 l’un des fils Marcotte faute de terre disponible et 
parce qu’il serait né le . . . 15 aout.” 

2. Henri Lapauze, Ingres, sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1911, 
p- 106. 
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1-2. Ingres, Portrait of Mme Louise Antoinette Marcotte, 
née Duclos-Dufresnoy, at the age of 84 
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3. Ingres, Portrait of the Baroness Walckenaer, 
née Marie Jeanne Antoinette Marcotte 


4. Ingres, Portrait of the Baron Walckenaer 
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5. Ingres, Portrait of M. Marie Marcotte de Sainte-Marie 
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6. Ingres, Portrait of Mme Marcotte de Sainte-Marie, 


née de Salvaing de Boissieu 
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7-8. Ingres, Portrait of Marie Jean Baptiste Joseph Marcotte Genlis 
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g. Ingres, Portrait of Mme Durand d’Herville, 


née Marie Jeanne Louise Frémiot de Chantal Marcotte 10. Ingres, Portrait of M. Marcotte d’Argenteuil 
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11-12. Ingres, Portraits of M. Marcotte d’Argenteuil 
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19. Ingres, Portrait of Mlle Marie Marcotte, later Mme Legentil 


21. Ingres, Portrait of Mlle Louise Marcotte, later Mme de Fleury 
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| 18. Ingres, Portrait of Alexandre Legentil eC 
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te 20. Ingres, Portrait of M. Hubert Rohault dc ¥‘eury 
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Ingres’ second marriage, Marcotte, sympathizing, en- 
couraging and rejoicing with the artist, participated in 
his life to an extent that entitles him to a share in his 
fame. However, to depict at this time the entire relation- 
ship between the artist and his model as we look at 
the various Marcotte portraits would lead too far, and 
we must be content to hope that a separate volume may 
some day make use of all the documents in which this 
friendship is attested. Although we thus give up the 
larger project, the most extensive chapter about Ingres 
as the portraitist within one distinct family may now be 
written. 

Having been transferred from Rome to Holland in 
1812, Marcotte remained in touch with Ingres during 
more than a decade, and when the artist himself re- 
turned to his homeland in 1824 he was welcomed by 
the unusually large family of his friend. In his book 
Le roman d’amour de M, Ingres (Paris, 1910), Henri 
Lapauze publishes a letter written by Ingres in Paris 
to his wife who was still in Florence (January 11, 
1825). The following passage expresses the great joy 
with which, after the long separation, Ingres was re- 
ceived by Marcotte and his family: 

“Je ne puis t’exprimer assez combien est bon notre 
ami, M. Marcotte, et la part essentielle qu'il a 4 nos 
bonnes affaires; mais ce n’est point assez qu’il m’aime, 
lui, je suis devenu idole, par contrecoup, de toute sa 
famille nombreuse, et qui me tire d’ici et de 1a, et les 
petites demoiselles que je ne puis suffire, et quelle famille 
respectable, patriarcale, si tu vois; mais tu le verras et 
tu jouiras aussi, ma petite.” 

Of these friendly people Ingres delineated no less 
than fourteen, some more than once. Probably the first 
Marcotte portrait to be drawn by him in Paris was one 
of the eighty-four-year-old mother of his friend, to 
whom it is dedicated. This portrait, dated 1825, is 
extant in two versions differing in only a few lines 
(Figs. 1° and 2*). One of the drawings is touched up 
in white (Fig. 1). The dedication and signature are 
the same in both. Doubtlessly, Ingres was his own 
copyist, for a stranger would hardly have permitted 
himself the slight changes. The model, née Louise 
Antoinette Duclos Dufresnoy, had married the tax- 
collector Philippe Marie Simon Marcotte in 1769. 
During the sixteen years of their marriage she bore 
him four sons and four daughters. He left her a widow 
with this brood in 1785, whereupon she found a new 
home with her brother, the notary Charles Nicolas 
Duclos Dufresnoy, who eventually became a victim of 
the revolution and was guillotined in 1794. For the 
young children the years spent with this uncle may 
have become more important than those with their own 
father. This can be guessed from the description of 


3. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil, heightened in 
white (face, hands, book, collar, chair). 25.5 x 19.3 cm (mat 
measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres A 
Son ami /monsieur Marcotte / 1825. 

4. Paris, Coll. Mme de Laporte. Pencil, 31.6 x 13.4 cm 
(mat measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres a 
Son ami / monsieur Marcotte / 1825. 

5. Frédéric Masson, “Comment ou guillotine un notaire,” 


the interesting and art-loving man given by Frédéric 
Masson: ““M. Duclos Dufresnoy avait une clientéle fort 
aristocratique et il était mélé au monde du sport, si bien 
que, dans les grandes épreuves hippiques il recevait les 
paris dans son étude; il possédait l’une des plus belles 
maisons de Paris, rue du Faubourg poissonniére, et les 
jardins en était célébres au point qu’on venait de loin 
pour les visiter. La maison existe encore: elle est 
aujourd’hui le Lycée Lamartine. I] avait une nombreuse 
bibliothéque et une galerie de tableaux, composée en 
majeure partie, dit Thierry dans le Guide des étrangers 
voyageurs, de ]’Ecole frangaise. I] possédait le “Triomphe 
de Bacchus’ par Natoire, la ‘Dame de charité,’ et le 
‘Gateau des Rois’ de M. Greuze, peintre du Roi et 
huit tétes charmantes du méme, des marines par 
M. Vernet, un ‘Clair de lune’ et un ‘Coup de vent’ par 
M. Hue, la ‘Vue de Melle’ par M. Nivart et plusieurs 
autres tableaux de MM. Fragonard, Casanova, Louis 
Boullogne etc. . . La situation de ce notaire était donc 
fort enviable, et il vivait fort 4 l’aise en compagnie de 
sa soeur, Mme Marcotte, restée veuve avec huit enfants. 
Lui-méme ne s’était pas refusé de luxe d’un fils naturel, 
qu'il avait envoyé faire ses études 4 Oxford et qui était 
appelé a de si hautes déstinés, comme préfet, littérateur 
et savant, que le gouvernement du roi en fit un baron, 
et l Académie des Inscriptions un secrétaire perpétuel.’”° 

Ingres, as far as we have been able to ascertain, drew 
the portraits of five of the eight children of the widow. 
The year 1825 produced not only the likeness of the 
old lady, but also that of her daughter Marie Jeanne 
Antoinette (Fig. 3),° who had married the baron 
Charles Marie Athanase Walckenaér in 1795. He, 
who in the following year also became a model to 
Ingres (Fig. 4),’ was none other than the above-men- 
tioned illegitimate son of his wife’s uncle. To have been 
married to this most distinguished man no doubt repre- 
sents the most important fact of the lady’s life and her 
biography is thus identical with his. For this we may 
avail ourselves of the illustrious pen of Sainte-Beuve 
who in the Causeries du lundi has sketched the follow- 
ing portrait: 

“M. Walckenaér était né a Paris le 25 décembre 
1771, trés-Parisien malgré ce nom de physionomie 
étrangére. I] tenait 4 l'une de ces familles de riche 
bourgeoisie qui avaient des occasions continuelles et 
méme des liaisons avec les personnes du plus haut rang et 
de la premiére qualité. . . . La premitre éducation du 
jeune Walckenaér fut a la fois trés-libre et trés-étendue. 
Elevé par un précepteur particulier dans une maison 
opulente en vue de toutes les séductions de la société, il 
fallait que ses dispositions fussent de bonne heure bien 
décidées, et son amour de |’étude bien ardent, pour 
pouvoir lutter contre de tels attraits. Sa famille posstde 


L’Echo de Paris, August 24, 1913. 

6. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil, 40.2 x 29.6 cm 
(mat measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres 
a Son ami Monsieur Marcotte 1825. 

7. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil, 32.6 x 24.7 cm (mat 
measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres 4 Son 
ami Monsieur Marcotte / 1826. 
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ses cahiers manuscrits de ce temps. A dix ans il étudiait 
Palgébre et la géométrie; 4 douze, il traduisait Virgile, 
Horace et Lucréce, non-seulement en francais, mais 
en anglais. Parmi les notes et extraits de ses lectures, 
qui datent de cette époque, on lit comme par pressenti- 
ment une pensée de madame de Sévigné: ‘Ne quittez 
jamais le naturel, cela compose un style parfait.’ Pour 
le préserver pourtant, quelques années encore, des 
amorces d’un monde trop présent et pour diversifier ses 
études, M. Ducloz-Dufresnoy l’envoya en Angleterre 
suivre les cours des universités soit d’Oxford, soit de 
Glasgow. Le jeune homme ne revint en France que 
vers 1791; il avait prés de vingt ans. [I dut a cette ex- 
cursion heureuse une connaissance toute naturelle de 
la littérature anglaise du dix-huiti¢me siécle, et aussi des 
cadres brillants ot se jouait sa sensibilité adolescente. 
Un de ses romans (car il fit aussi des romans) est inti- 
tulé: L’Ile de Wight, ou Charles et Angélina (1798), 
et c’est dans cette ile riante qu’il aimait a reporter ses 
premiers réves d’idylle et de bonheur. . . . Pour re- 
’ monter 4 la vraie date, il y eut donc la, sous Louis XVI, 
.un premier M. Walckenaér, frais, vif, rose et riant, 
peint par Greuze, menant de front les plaisirs et le 
travail, ardent 4 |’étude, au monde, & la société, sensible 
aux passions, présentant l’image d’une jeunesse 4 la 
fois sérieuse et amoureuse; nous ne pouvons que le 
deviner, mais littérairement il se trahit, et toujours il 
gardera dans son style, dans sa maniére de dire, méme 
quand il voudra peindre le siécle de Louis XIV, quelque 
chose de ce qui caractérise l’époque de Louis XVI. La 
Révolution vint interrompre cette vie qui était déja si 
pleine, et ot s'annongaient des goiits si divers. En 1793, 
M. Walckenaér dut partir pour |’armée comme tous les 
jeunes gens d’alors. . . . Il se dégagea, revint 4 Paris, 
s’y maria avec la niéce de M. Ducloz-Dufresnoy, mort 
tout récemment sur |’échafaud, et entra comme éléve 
a Ecole polytechnique au moment de la création. I] 
puisa dans cette grande Ecole ce souffle qui en était 
Pame a l’origine, l'amour vrai de la science et une con- 
fiance sincére dans les efforts de |’esprit humain dirigé 
par les méthodes. En ce sens, M. Walckenaér appar- 
tient au mouvement scientifique de la fin du dix- 
huitiéme siécle et 4 cette impulsion généreuse dans 
Yordre de l’intelligence. En attendant qu’il se fit con- 
naitre par des travaux plus précis, un ouvrage de lui, 
Essai sur Phistoire de PEspéce humaine (1798), nous 
le montre sous sa forme encyclopédique et tracant une 
esquisse d’une histoire naturelle générale de |’humanité 
et de la société. . . . Des observations et des investiga- 
tions précises vinrent donner 4 cette activité du jeune 
savant un champ plus sir, et ot il devait laisser sa 
marque. Lié avec MM. Dacier et Gosselin, il fut en- 
couragé par eux dans son application 4 la géographie 
ancienne. Un séjour a la campagne et des relations 
intimes avec M. Latreille le portaient, vers le méme 
temps, 4 l’étude des insectes, particulitrement des 
araignées (les Aranéides), dont il étudia les moeurs, 
disposa les genres et donna les tableaux. I] remplit par 
la une lacune importante dans la science et ajouta 
plusieurs anneaux qui manquaient 4 la chaine. Il com- 


pléta aussi en un point l’oeuvre de Réaumur sur les 
abeilles; il observa celles d’un genre particulier qui 
creuse leur habitation sous terre, et qui y vivent dans 
des cellules séparées. . . . Ces abeilles solitaires, jusque- 
la négligées, ont trouvé dans M. Walckenaér un 
patient, exact et sympathique observateur. Ces qualités 
de persévérence, d’attention, de curiosité, et presque 
d’attachement pour son sujet, qui ménent un habitant 
de la campagne a passer les journées et une partie des 
nuits en sentinelle pour observer, sans les effaroucher, 
ces petits insectes, ne différe pas essentiellement de 
celles qui dirigent le biographe attentif dans les biblio- 
théques et a travers les livres, 4 la piste des moindres 
faits qui éclairent |’Ame et la vie d’un écrivain préféré. 
Nous retrouverons bientét M. Walckenaér sur ce 
dernier terrain qui nous est le mieux connu. Ces divers 
travaux ne suffisaient pas encore 4 l’activité de M. 
Walckenaér. II essaya, vers 1805, d’entrer dans |’ad- 
ministration et fut quelque temps placé auprés du 
comte Estéve, trésorier général de la Couronne. II se 
retira peu aprés et ne rentra en place qu’avec la Res- 
tauration: on le voit maire d’un arrondissement de 
Paris d’abord en 1814, puis secrétaire général de la 
Seine, et finalement préfet 4 Nevers et 2 Laon jusqu’en 
1830. M. Walckenaér aimait l’administration; il s’y 
entendait, et plus tard il y mettait méme peut-étre un 
peu d’amour-propre, lui qui en montrait si peu; il ne 
se vanta jamais d’étre un savant, et il se piquait d’étre 
un administrateur. I] ne voyait pas dans les affaires les 
ennemis naturels des recherches littéraires et scien- 
tifiques telles qu’il les concevait, et il semblait qu’en 
changeant ainsi de sujet, il ne faisait que varier les 
applications d’un méme esprit de méthode et de détail. 
Laissant de cété ses Mémoires sur ]’ancienne Gaule, 
qui le firent nommer dés 1813, 4 l’Académie des In- 
scriptions, et les nombreux travaux de géographie qui 
ne cessérent de l’occuper depuis lors, ‘d’usurper, comme 
il le dit, le plus grand nombre de ses moments de loisirs,’ 
je ne voudrais insister ici que sur les services agréables 
que M. Walckenaér a rendus 2 la littérature et 4 tous 
les lecteurs amis du grand siécle par ses biographies si 
riches et si abondantes. Le premier, il introduisit en 
France ce genre de grande biographie 4 l’anglaise, qui 
a remplacé la notice séche et écourtée dont on se con- 
tentait auparavant. L’ouvrage de M. Walckenaér, qui 
est resté modéle dans cette forme développée et pourtant 
limitée encore, est P Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages 
de La Fontaine (1820). . . . M. Walckenaér publia 
en 1840 un ouvrage dont le sujet est cher 4 tous ceux 
qui ont retenu quelquechose des études de |’antiquité, 
une Histoire de la Vie et des Poésies d’Horace, en deux 
gros volumes, La encore, M. Walckenaér fait preuve 
d’une grande richesse de ressources, d’une instruction 
abondante qui environne en quelque sorte toutes les 
parties de son sujet, et vous y transporte sans trop de 
fatigue. . . . Il publia 1845 son excellente et louable 
édition (la premiére complete) de La Bruyére. . . . Les 
Mémoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de madame de 
Sévigné commencérent a paraitre en 1842, et l’auteur, 
je Vai dit, corrigeait hier de sa main mourante les. 
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épreuves du cinqui¢me volume, qui en demandait un 
sixiéme encore. I] ne comptait faire d’abord que quatre 
volumes en tout. On peut dire que, dans ce sujet 
cordial et riche, M. Walckenaer s’est tant plu et complu 
qu'il s’y est oublié. . . . Le livre de M. Walckenaer 
sur madame de Sévigné est un répertoire complet de 
tout ce qui a vécu sous Louis XIV... . M. Walckenaer 
avait succédé a M. Daunou en 1840 comme Secrétaire 
perpétuel de |’Académie des Inscriptions. . . . Ce qu’il 
était surtout, c’était la droiture, |’antique probité, la 
candeur et la conscience méme, une bonhomie éclairée 
pourtant de finesse; laborieux jusqu’a la fin et infatiga- 
ble; aimant les Lettres, aimant la jeunesse et ce qui le 
chassait peu a peu et allait lui succéder; prenant intérét 
a ces recherches curieuses et innocentes qui dénotent 
la simplicité du coeur et l’intégrité conservée de l esprit. 
I] n’avait jamais été irréligieux; dans les derniéres 
années, il se laissa gagner aux impressions et aux croy- 
ances chrétiennes, auxquelles l’associait son aimable et 
respectable épouse. Lorsqu’il l’eut perdue, il dirigea plus 
habituellement sa pensée vers ce lieux du rendez-vous 
supréme que se donnent les 4mes aimantes. I] a laissé a 
tous ceux qui l’ont connu de prés un sentiment de 
respect et d’affection vive. Les sciences positives qu’il 
a cultivées et augmentées enregistreront son nom; la 
littérature francaise ne saurait désormais oublier non 
plus un nom qui se trouve lié d’une maniére si insépara- 
ble 4 ceux de madame de Sévigné et de La Fontaine.’”* 
The next of the Marcotte descendants, whom Ingres 
depicted in 1830, was the finance official Marie Mar- 
cotte de Sainte Marie (Fig. 5),° of whose wife, née 
Suzanne Clarisse de Salvaing de Boissieu, he had drawn 
a likeness already four years earlier (Fig. 6).*° This 
lady is well known to us through Ingres’ painted por- 
trait signed 1827 which the Louvre possesses. Both im- 
partially and tactfully the draftsman as well as the 
painter Ingres has characterized the sickly woman 
whose strength was hardly sufficient to furnish the sit- 
tings which the artist required from her: according to 
Lapauze the hands in the Louvre portrait were those 
of Mme Ingres, because the endurance of the model 
was insufficient for the representation of her own.” 
Also in 1830 Ingres drew the first likeness of Marie 
Jean Baptiste Joseph Marcotte Genlis (Fig. 7),’* who, 
like all the brothers depicted by Ingres, was a high 
official. He was the chief collector of the Ariége and 


8. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vi, Paris, 1928, pp. 
165-181; “M. Walckenaer” (article dated May 31, 1852). 

9. Private Coll. Pencil, 28 x 22 cm (mat measurement). 
Signed and dated at bottom left: Ingres. Del. /4 Madame 
/ S*® Marie / 1830. 

10. Private Coll. Pencil 27.3 x 21.2 cm (mat measurement). 
Signed at bottom right: Ingres del.-Appr. 1826. 

11. Lapauze, op.cit., p. 278. 

12. Paris, Coll. M. de la Maisonneue. Pencil, 26.3 x 21.9 
cm (mat measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: 
Ingres a / M™ Genlis / 1830. 

13. Private Coll. Pencil, heightened in white (face, collar, 
shirt). 35.5 x 27-9 cm (sheet measurement=mat measurement). 
Signed and dated at bottom left: J Ingres Del. / 1852. At 
bottom right the dedication: 4 Son ami/M* Marcotte 
Genlis. 


later held the same office in Périgueux and Méziéres. 
In a grandiose and as yet unpublished effigy Ingres has 
fixed the same man’s features again thirty-two years 
later (Fig. 8),** showing us how old age has essential- 
ized them. Among all the Marcotte physiognomies this 
is decidedly one of the most impressive. The model, in- 
asmuch as he remained a bachelor, stood in an excep- 
tional position also within his family, where otherwise 
the marrying and the getting of children assumed un- 
usual proportions. The interest which M. Genlis took in 
Ingres manifests itself in the fact that he owned several 
of his paintings, among them the small replicas of 
La source and Vénus Anadyoméne and the versions 
of 1848 of the two Aretino anecdotes painted by 
Ingres.** 

In 1834 Ingres presented his friend Marcotte with 
a portrait of the latter’s sister Marie Jeanne Louise 
Fremiot de Chantal, who, by her marriage to General 
Durand had become baroness d’Herville (Fig. 9).*° 
The comparison with her engaging sister, the baroness 
Walckenaér, is disadvantageous to the general’s wife. 
In front of this thankless model one realizes the limits 
set to artistic beauty by realism. At the time of her 
portrait the lady had been widowed for four years. 
Her husband, a baron of the Empire, had served in the 
artillery from boyhood and had continually risen in the 
armies of the revolution and of Napoleon, until after 
the downfall of the Empire when Louis XVIII put 
him at half-pay. At the beginning of his career he had 
with distinction served long years in India, and in the 
Grande Armée he took part in the campaigns of 1806 
and 1809."° 

If we consider the portraits of the member of the 
Marcotte family who was the most important to Ingres 
only after those of his brothers and sisters, it is because 
he is the father of the latest Marcotte generation por- 
trayed by Ingres. Beside the painting, Ingres made 
three portrait-drawings of his great friend. First, from 
1811, there is the beautiful study, distinguished by all 
the elegance of Ingres’ Roman portrait style, which 
shows Marcotte standing in a landscape with the dome 
of Saint Peter’s visible in the background (Fig. 10).** 
The same date, 1811, appears on a less successful draw- 
ing where the model is sitting and seen in profile (Fig. 
11).** This drawing, of which the museum in Mon- 
tauban owns a copy (Fig. 12),*° must have suffered 


14. Georges Wildenstein, Ingres, Paris, n.d., nos. 252, 253, 
259, 286. 

15. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil 30.8 x 24 cm (mat 
measurement). Signed and dated at bottom left: Ingres Del /a 
Madame / Marcotte d’Argenteuil / 1834. 

16. Nouvelle biographie générale, vol. 24, Paris, 1867. 

17. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil, 24.5 x 19.4 cm 
(mat measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres 
a rome / 1811. 

18. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil 21.9 x 15.7 cm 
(sheet measurement—=mat measurement ). Inscribed at top right: 
Portrait de M™ Marcotte d’arg.te¥!! / Directeur Général des / 
Eaux of forets, commandeur de / lordre de la Légion d’hon- 
neur. Signed and dated at bottom left: Ingres / rome / 1811. 
Inscribed at bottom left: Restauré Par l’auteur 4 Paris 1835. 

19. Montauban, Musée Ingres. Pencil, 21.2 x 15.1 cm 
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some mishap. The freshness and vitality of other works 
of that period are lacking, and Ingres has expressly 
noted at the lower edge: “Restauré par |’auteur a 
Paris 1835.” The last time Ingres represented his 
friend in a drawing was in the year of the latter’s mar- 
riage (Fig. 13).”° It was probably meant to be a 
pendant to the drawing of the young bride from the 
same date (Fig. 14).** When M. Marcotte died in 
1864 at the age of ninety, his friend and former sub- 
ordinate M. Vicaire spoke at his funeral in words 
equally warm and well-documented, which it is not 
amiss to reproduce here, at least in part, for, until now 
neglected by research, they describe an existence very 
closely connected with Ingres’ own: 

“Les études de M. Marcotte furent tout ce qu’elles 
pouvaient étre 4 une époque aussi rapprochée de la 
tourmente révolutionnaire. Doué d’une vive intelli- 
gence, il suppléa de lui-méme & leur insuffisance. Son 
pere occupait une position honorable dans les finances; 
il eut le malheur de le perdre a l’Age de 14 ans. Sa 
mére, restée veuve avec huit enfants, fut admirable de 
sollicitude pour chacun d’eux. Voulant assurer de bonne 
heure l’avenir du jeune Charles, elle le fit entrer, a 
lage de dix-huit ans, dans |’administration des trans- 
ports militaires. Au moment ou il se rendait 4 son poste, 
cette bonne mére lui dit: TTu entres dans une admini- 
stration ou l’on use de tous les moyens possibles pour 
gagner de |’argent; n’oublie jamais les bons principes 
que tu as recus; sois toujours honnéte, mon fils, quelque 
gouvernement que tu serves. M. Marcotte a fait de 
cette recommandation la régle de toute sa vie. Le 
service des transports militaires, peu en harmonie avec 
ses gotits, ne pouvait suffire 4 son ambition. I] le quitta 
au bout de trois ans, et aprés un séjour de quelques 
années dans son pays, au sein de sa famille, il fut 
nommé président de la maitrise foresti¢re de Poligny. 
Sa promotion 4 un un poste élevé le remplit de joie... . 
Lors de la réorganisation générale de 1801, la maitrise 
de Poligny fut divisée en deux inspections, celles de 
Poligny et de Saint-Claude. Cette derniére inspection, 
qui était de beaucoup la plus pénible, lui échut en par- 
tage. Il déploya dans ses fonctions, soit 4 Poligny, soit 
a Saint-Claude, tant d’activité et d’intelligence, que 
deux années aprés, il fut choisi par son administration 
pour organiser le service forestier dans les six départe- 
ments du Piémont qui venaient d’étre réunis 4 la 
France. Au bout de six mois, son travail était terminé; 
le ministre des finances le soumit 4 |’empereur Na- 
poléon Ier pendant qu’il était avec lui 4 Turin, et il 
fut immédiatement appliqué. En rentrant en France, 
M. Marcotte se disposait 4 prendre le service de |’in- 
spection de Noyon (Oise), mais |’administration, qui 
avait pu apprécier son mérite, le réservait pour une 
position plus importante. I] fut nommé inspecteur prin- 
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cipal prés la conservation de Besancon, et avant méme 
qu’il eit eu le temps de s’installer en cette qualité, le 
décret impérial du 23 mai 1806 le comprenait au 
nombre des douze inspecteurs nouvellement créés. Ap- 
pelé en Piémont pour surveiller ]’exécution de son 
organisation, M. Marcotte fut chargé successivement, 
de 1807 a 1811, d’établir le service forestier dans les 
états de Génes, du duché de Parme, celui de Toscane 
et des Etats romains. C’est donc sur ses propositions que 
le service général des foréts fut créé dans toutes les 
provinces italiennes réunies 4 la France. De retour a 
Paris en 1812, M. Marcotte fut envoyé en Hollande 
et dans les départements de la Lippe pour une mission 
de méme nature. II venait de terminer son travail 
lorsque les événements militaires le forcérent 4 rentrer 
en France. De 1814 a 1816, M. Marcotte remplit 
avec distinction les fonctions d’inspecteur général dans 
Pintérieur du pays. En 1817 il fut attaché a la direction 
générale comme premier inspecteur général, avec voix 
délibérative au conseil d’administration. La direction 
générale des foréts fut réunie la méme année a |’admin- 
istration des domaines. Mais cette mesure, que tous les 
bons esprits regrettérent, ne changea rien 4 ses attribu- 
tions. En 1820, l’administration des foréts recouvra 
son autonomie: M. Marcotte, qui avait haté son rétab- 
lissement de tous ses voeux, fut un des trois administra- 
teurs généraux appelés a la diriger. C’est lui qui 
prépara les éléments nécessaires pour la refonte de nos 
lois forestiéres. . . . Mais ce ne serait pas assez de faire 
de bonnes lois, si l’on ne pouvait en confier l’application 
a des administrateurs habiles. M. Marcotte ne l’ignorait 
pas. . . . Ce fut lui qui, sous |’administration collective, 
proposa la création de 1’Ecole foresti¢re de Nancy... . 
Aprés les événements de 1830, M. Marcotte fut placé, 
comme directeur, 4 la téte de ]’administration des foréts. 
Ses titres 4 cette haute position étaient incontestables et 
cependant telle était sa modestie, qu’il éprouvait un 
véritable regret d’avoir été préféré a ses collégues. II 
était presque honteux de ce succés qu'il n’avait pas 
recherché. Je lui ai entendu exprimer bien souvent 
cette pensée dans toute la sincérité de son coeur... . 
Uniquement préoccupé des grands intéréts qui lui 
étaient confiés, M. Marcotte y a consacré tout ce qu’il 
avait de force et d’intelligence. I] pouvait briguer, 
comme tant d’autres, des honneurs de la députation. La 
faveur populaire ne lui aurait pas fait défaut. Mais il 
aima mieux rester tout entier a ses fonctions. A une 
époque ou presque tous les chefs de service étaient des 
hommes politiques, c’était sans doute un tort aux yeux 
du gouvernement. On ne put attribuer, en effet, 
qu’a cette abstention résultant d’un sentiment honor- 
able la retraite prématurée de M. Marcotte en 
1836. M. Marcotte n’a pas fait plus de démarches 
pour conserver ses fonctions qu’il n’en avait fait 


(mat measurement). Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres 
Delineavit / 1828. /4 Madame / Marcotte d’Argenteuil. 

21. Paris, Coll. Maitre Chavane. Pencil, 31.2 x 24.8 cm 
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a Son ami Monsieur / Marcotte. le 6 fevrier 1828. 
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pour y étre appelé. II s’est retiré, non sans quelques 
regrets peut-étre, mais avec le calme et la dignité qui 
siéent a une ame d’élite. Le roi lui décerna 4 cette oc- 
casion la croix de commandeur de la Légion d’honneur. 
Pouvait-on faire moins pour récompenser des services 
d’un si grand prix? Sans étre indifférent a cette haute 
distinction, M. Marcotte fut beaucoup plus sensible 
aux témoignages de regrets et d’affection qu’il recueil- 
lit de toute part dans cette circonstance. Plusieurs 
ministres des finances, le comte Villéle, le baron Louis, 
le comte Roy et M. Humann, Il’avaient honoré d’une 
confiance absolue et d’une estime toute particuliére qui 
allait jusqu’a l’affection. Ce souvenir le consola des 
quelques injustices et méme de quelques ingratitudes. 
Ne nous hatons pas . . . de condamner les décrets de la 
Providence. Ce qui nous affecte le plus est parfois un 
événement heureux. J’ai lieu de croire, en effet, que 
la retraite de M. Marcotte fut, pour sa famille et pour 
lui-méme, un bonheur providentiel. Trop assujetti a 
ses devoirs, M. Marcotte ne savait pas mesurer son 
travail sur ses forces. D’un autre cété, son Ame si im- 
pressionable s’irritait des obstacles qu’il rencontrait pour 
faire le bien et de ’impossibilité ot il se trouvait souvent 
de concilier la bonté qui lui était naturelle avec une 
rigoureuse justice. Ces contrariétés, longtemps pro- 
longées, n’auraient pu manquer d’altérer gravement 
sa santé qui exigeait déja des ménagements. Plus 
heureux que la plupart des fonctionnaires qui ont occupé 
une haute position, M. Marcotte n’a pas été obligé, en 
rentrant dans la vie privée, de s’imposer des privations. 
Sa fortune, noblement acquise, lui permit de ne rien 
changer a la tenue de sa maison. De nombreux amis 
se joignirent 4 la famille pour charmer ses loisirs, et ils 
parvinrent complétement, car il m’a dit bien souvent 
que ses meilleurs jouissances dataient de cette époque. 
Pendant son séjour en Italie, M. Marcotte s’était 
livré avec ardeur a l'étude des beaux-arts, sous l’influ- 
ence des chefs-d’oeuvre dont ce pays abonde. Lié d’une 
étroite amitié avec plusieurs artistes éminents, MM. 
Ingres, Schnetz, Granet, Mercuri, Henriquel Dupont, 
Gatteaux, il puisa dans leur commerce habituel des 
connaissances profondes et variées, dont il aimait a 
faire l’application. Son amour pour les arts se reportait 
volontiers sur les artistes. C’est ainsi que pendant 
plusieurs années, il entretint de loin, avec Léopold 
Robert, avant de le connaitre personnellement, des 
relations intimes auxquelles le coeur n’avait pas moins 
de part que esprit. Sa correspondance, qui a subi 
’épreuve de la publicité, témoigne de la délicatesse de 
ses sentiments et de son goiit exquis. Pourquoi faut-il 
que la distance qui séparait les deux amis ne permit pas 
a M. Marcotte de faire entendre sa voix si sage et si 
persuasive au moment ow un fatal projet allait s’ac- 
complir? La France n’aurait pas eu le regret de 
perdre a la fleur de Age un de ses peintres les plus 
éminents. Le temps ne fit que resserrer les liens qui 
lavaient uni a M. Ingres depuis son séjour 4 Rome. 
Il est peu d’exemples d’une amitié plus longue et plus 
vive; M. Marcotte s’en honorait, et M. Ingres n’en 
était pas moins honoré. Brascassat, le peintre d’animaux, 


si avare pour le public de son beau talent, était un de 
ses hétes les plus assidus. N’oublions pas non plus un 
des premiers graveurs de notre époque, aussi chaud 
ami que célé patriote, M. Calamatta, qui a pendant 
de longues années prodigué 4 M. Marcotte les marques 
d’un attachement presque filial, et qui, nous en sommes 
siirs, regrettera amérement d’étre loin de nous en ce 
moment. M. Marcotte fit du culte des arts une de ses 
plus chéres occupations dans la retraite. C’est la qu'il 
trouva Potium cum dignitate @Horace. Bien qu’il 
n’eiit cessé depuis longtemps d’appartenir 4 |’adminis- 
tration des foréts, M. Marcotte en suivait les progrés 
avec le plus vif intérét. Il était heureux de ses succés 
et il y applaudissait sans arriére-pensée. . . . Je n’es- 
sayerai pas de peindre ce que sa belle ame renfermait 
de noble et de généreux. L’expression ne pourrait 
rendre ma pensée qu’incomplétement. Ceux d’entre 
nous . . . qui ont eu l’avantage de voir M. Marcotte 
dans l’intimité, comprendront facilement mon em- 
barras. L’affabilité de ses maniéres contrastait sin- 
guli¢rement avec la rudesse que le directeur de |’ad- 
ministration s’imposait quelques fois dans la forme pour 
dissimuler son excessive bonté. Sa conversation, tou- 
jours vive et spirituelle, emprumptait un puissant in- 
térét aux grands événements dont il avait été le 
témoin et parfois un des acteurs principaux. Sévére 
pour lui-méme, il était indulgent pour les autres. 
Jamais un malheureux I’a imploré en vain. Avec une 
constitution trés fréle, en apparence du moins, il a eu 
le rare privilége de conserver jusqu’a sa derniére heure 
toutes ses facultés intellectuelles. L’esprit et le coeur 
n’éprouvérent jamais chez lui la moindre altération. 
I] a été donné a M. Marcotte de goiter le plus grand 
bonheur que nous puissions espérer ici-bas, celui d’avoir 
pour compagne une femme qui était un modéle de 
grace, de bonté et de dévouement, et pour enfants un 
fils, le digne héritier de son nom, et deux filles dont 
il était justement fier. D’heureuses alliances doublérent 
pour lui les douceurs de la paternité. Celle de son fils 
lui procura une derniére satisfaction a laquelle il ne 
manqua, pour étre compléte, que de pouvoir étre 
partagée par celle qui l’avait inspirée. Malheureuse- 
ment on ne prolonge pas son existence aussi longtemps 
sans étre exposé 4 voir tomber successivement autour 
de soi ses parents et ses meilleurs amis. Que de fois j’ai 
entendu M. Marcotte déplorer amérement cette con- 
séquence impitoyable d’un age qui dépasse les bornes 
de la vie ordinaire! Parmi les pertes récentes qu’il avait 
faites, il en est une 4 laquelle il ne devait pas s’attendre 
et qui lui fut bien cruelle. Mme Marcotte était at- 
teinte, depuis plusieurs années, d’une maladie grave, 
quelle s’efforcait de dissimuler, afin de ne pas alarmer 
son mari. Malgré son état de souffrance, elle ne cessait 
de veiller sur ses jours avec la plus touchante sollicitude, 
et il semble que, fidéle 4 sa pieuse mission, elle ait voulu, 
en le devancant dans un monde meilleur, lui adresser 
un regret de moins sur la terre et une espérance de plus 
dans le ciel. Aprés ce coup terrible, ses enfants, qui 
avaient toujours été pleins de tendresse pour leur pére, 
se pressérent encore davantage auprés de lui, comme 
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pour masquer le vide qui venait de se faire dans son ex- 
istence. Vaine espérance! M. Marcotte apprécia leur 
dévouement, il en fut profondément touché, mais il 
ne se consola pas. La religion seule pouvait lui donner 
le force nécessaire pour supporter avec résignation 
cette dure épreuve, il ne l’appela pas inutilement a 
son secours. C’est elle qui adoucit ses derniers moments, 
c’est elle, la grande consolatrice des affligés, qui pourra 
atténuer, avec ]’aide du temps, la douleur trop légitime 
de sa famille éplorée. . . .”* 

Of his friend’s wife Ingres made two drawings, 
first the charming one from the year of marriage 1828 
(Fig. 14), and then, in 1851, the magnificent study 
of the mature woman (Fig. 15).** How great Ingres’ 
attachment to her was can be gleaned from his dedicat- 
ing the several portraits of her children and of her two 
sons-in-law and, in 1852, of one of his Madonnas,”™ 
to her. Mme Marcotte née Louise Marie Philippine 
Becquet, married her maternal uncle. In this family 
rich in close ties, this combination is decidedly the most 
adventurous. The Marcotte couple had three children, 
a son and two daughters. Ingres drew all their 
likenesses. 

The son, Joseph Marcotte, appears in a study which 
ranks among the most beautiful works of Ingres’ late 
period (Fig. 17).”° He is represented at the age of 
eighteen as a huntsman with gun and dog. These con- 
tribute thematically to make a rarity out of this draw- 
ing. Little could be ascertained about the life of this 
young man. At the age of thirty-two he married Mlle 
Paule Aguillon who bore him four children. He had 
to survive the death of a daughter, and his only son in 
turn survived him by only four years. Two daughters 
remained as custodians to the rich family treasure of 
works by Ingres. Joseph Marcotte seems to have lived 
his life chiefly in a private capacity, as the heir to wealth, 
for his death notice mentions neither profession, nor 
office and title. 

In his sister, older by three years, we make the most 
charming acquaintance: Ingres introduces her to us at 
the age of fifteen months, in a drawing which reveals 
how greatly his heart was involved (Fig. 16).*° This 
portrait is also extant in a replica by the artist’s own 
hand. We may gather from this how desirable the 
subject had always seemed. On the back the one now 
preserved in American private hands*’ the father of 
the child has written the words: “Ma fille Marie 4 
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Page de 15 mois. Mariée 4 Alexandre Legentil mois 
d’octobre 1846.” Shortly before her wedding Ingres 
shows us what eighteen summers had done for the 
girl (Fig. 19).** This. drawing is dated August 26, 
1846 and right on the following day Ingres also de- 
picted the man whose wife Marie Marcotte was to be- 
come a month and a half later (Fig. 18).”° A frequent 
happening in the Marcotte circle, this marriage was 
again one among relatives. A brother-in-law “of M. 
Marcotte d’Argenteuil had married a niece of M. Le- 
gentil’s mother in 1836, since which time the two men 
were on friendly terms. Their children had the same 
music teacher in Urhan, who is supposed to have 
furthered their marriage. The young man fixed the 
date of October 15 (1846) for the wedding because 
two years earlier, during a sojourn in Rome, he had 
received the papal blessing from Pope Gregory XVI 
on that day. The chosen bride later wrote thus about 
her marriage: “I] ne me fut pas difficile d’accepter celui 
que mes parents me destinaient; je trouvais en lui tout 
ce qu’on peut désirer pour assurer le bonheur de la vie: 
une ame chrétienne, un coeur élevé et droit, un esprit 
trés cultivé, et je puis ajouter, une distinction extérieure 
a laquelle rien ne manquait.” 

A contemporary, M. Cornudet, described Alexandre 
Legentil as “un homme de bien plusieurs fois million- 
naire, et qu’on ne voyait ni au club, ni aux courses. Un 
homme d’une intelligence élevée, d’un esprit cultivé, 
d’une conversation souvent brillante, toujours intéres- 
sante, et que les salons mondains n/attiraient pas.” 

Only three years after the marriage, Alexandre Le- 
gentil retired from business in order to live exclusively 
for literature, art, religion, and charity. This young 
millionaire was a somewhat thin-blooded, extremely 
grave, remarkably cultivated man with talents which 
perhaps only his riches kept in the bounds of dilettant- 
ism. More and more he came to make his spiritual 
welfare the chief concern of his life. He had studied 
music and art. Like his portraitist, he loved above all 
the German composers, especially Beethoven, whose 
biography by Wegeler he translated into French. His 
drawing teacher was the English Ingres-student, Pop- 
pleton, who did not prevent him from nurturing a 
profound admiration for Rembrandt. In literature, un- 
like Ingres, he preferred Goethe among the Germans, 
although one might have expected their response to 
Goethe to be exactly the reverse. Perhaps this indicates 
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that neither penetrated him very deeply. Among Eng- 
lish writers, Shakespeare occupied him most, and he 
translated some of his plays for his own intellectual 
stimulus. But the favorite author whom he knew by 
heart was Bossuet. Later on, true to his deepest inter- 
est, he translated Saint Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologiae into his mother tongue. But none of this 
would have been told us by a biographer if Alexandre 
Legentil had not become the promoter of that Voeu 
National to which the Sacré Coeur church in Paris 
owes its existence. 

In the year of catastrophe 1870 Alexandre Legentil 
with his wife, his brother-in-law and sister-in-law had 
fled to Poitiers. There, on long walks, he had leisure 
to conceive the idea of a vow engaging the whole na- 
tion, according to which a church dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart should be built in Paris. An example was 
furnished by the inhabitants of Lyons with their vow 
to build up Fourviére in case they should be spared by 
the Prussians.*® Often without any idea of the reasons, 
the difficulties, nor the instigator of the building, the 
whole world knows of the church that towers over 
Paris as a place of pilgrimage as well as a monument 
of renewed mediaeval zeal. The most important col- 
laborator in this astonishing work was Alexandre Le- 
gentil’s brother-in-law who left the following portrait 
of him: 

“Tl était trés ami de Vobscurité; mais malgré sa 
grande humilité, il sentait sa valeur, ce qui l’empéchait 
d’étre timide. I] n’aimait pas a se mettre en avant, et 
pourtant il s’y mettait résolument quand il croyait 
devoir le faire. Il découvrait peu le fond de son coeur, 
pourtant si tendre et si aimant, mais il rentassait le plus 
souvent ses élans, comme s'il en avait eu peur. Elevé 
dans le sein de sa famille, il ne maniait pas volontiers 
ses hommes; il avait pourtant un grand ascendant par 
sa bonté. En affaires, il redoutait la responsabilité; son 
désintéressement les lui rendait souvent onéreuses. II 
avait une mémoire admirable, et bien qu’il lit avec une 
rapidité merveilleuse, il se souvenait de tout ce qu’il 
avait lu; aussi avait-il une érudition inépuisable. C’est 
un Bouillet vivant, disions-nous. C’était un charmant 
causeur, se mettant toujours de bon coeur sur votre 
terrain, mais il ne discutait jamais. I] consultait peu, 
mais déférait trés aisément aux idées de ses amis; d’ail- 
leurs il cédait plutét par bonté, par amour de la paix 
profonde que par conviction; il agissait de méme dans 
une réunion. Mis en minorité, il cédait de bonne grace, 
mais d’ordinaire sans conviction non plus. II dessinait 
d’une facgon charmante; ses dessins étaient souvent trés 
amusants, ses paysages remarquables. En musique, il 
était aussi trés, trés bien doué, et jouait du violoncelle 
trés agréablement. II était trés pieux, et d’une délica- 
tesse de conscience incroyable; et, bien que capable de 


30. P. M. Bony (oblat de Saint-Francois de Sales), 
Linitiateur du Voeu National, Vie et oeuvres de M. A. 
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31. Alfred van den Brule, Hubert Rohault de Fleury, 
Secrétaire-général du Voeu National. Foreword by Pierre 
L’Ermite, Limoges, 1928, pp. 239, 246, 257f. 


conceptions trés drdles, il était plutét mélancolique.”* 


Alexandre Legentil and his wife personify a special 
and singular atmosphere which, though hardly con- 
genial to Ingres’ own essential being, yet is well ex- 
pressed in his drawings of them. Those depicted here 
are gentle people, tending towards melancholy, whose 
religious longings have estranged them from the ful- 
ness of life and worldly realities. Their equivalent in the 
art of their time was the art of Ingres’ favorite pupil 
Hippolyte Flandrin, who decorated entire churches 
with the pallor of his thoughts and feelings. Logically 
he was chosen by Alexandre Legentil to paint his and 
his wife’s portraits. And then again, the drawings 
which Ingres made of Hippolyte Flandrin and his wife 
will seem related to those of the Legentils even to the 
spectator most ignorant of the antecedents, not merely 
because of the pious beards worn almost solely by those 
two men in Ingres’ entire portrait oeuvre, but above 
all because of a Nazarene spirituality physiognomically 
tangible, to which one would love to recommend the 
reading of Kleist’s Brief eines Malers au seinen Sohn. 

This same atmosphere emanates also from the por- 
trait of Marcotte’s second daughter Louise Marie 
Chantal (Fig. 21).** This drawing is dated 1848 when 
the girl was fifteen years old. It seems as if the drawing 
and the model vied with each other as to which could 
surpass the other in boredom. This in itself is not with- 
out characterizing value. Nine years later the young 
lady found her suitor in Hubert-Rohault de Fleury, 
whom Ingres has depicted in 1858, just ten years to the 
month after the girl who had become his wife. The 
drawing of the young husband is published here for the 
first time (Fig. 20).°* With Hubert de Fleury a 
somewhat more vigorous figure enters the pious circle 
to which, however, he tried to become assimilated by 
demanding from his will power that which was native 
in the others. His father was the Parisian city-architect 
Charles Rohault de Fleury and his mother was born 
Loide Le Gentil. His brother Georges made a name 
for himself as architect and writer. When Hubert, not 
yet thirty, presented himself as a candidate for mar- 
riage, he already had a rather colorful career behind 
him. It had taken him as far as Calcutta and Haiti in 
the guise of a sailor and is summarized by his biographer 
in the following words: “Tour a tour pilotin, candidat 
aux Ecoles polytechnique et de Saint-Cyr, officier de la 
marine de |’Etat, industriel (il le fut si peu!) peintre 
averti, et, dans ces avatars successifs, toujours artiste au 
fond de l’ame, il vécut une jeunesse tourmentée.” 

But this many-sided existence lacked a hub. The 
search for one is described by the seeker himself: “Notre 
seigneur avait jugé le moment venu; il frappait 4 la 
porte. J’eus envie de me marier; j’essayai deux ou trois 
demandes de mariage, on me refusa. Une fois entre 


32. Paris, Coll. Renand. Pencil, heightened in white (col- 
lar). 28.8 x 21.9 cm, Signed and dated at bottom left: Ingres 
Del. /& Madame Marcotte / au Poncelet oct. 1848. 

33. New York, Coll. N. Cohn. Pencil, heightened in white 
(collar). 31 x 24 cm. Signed and dated at bottom right: Ingres 
Del /a Madame / Louise Marcotte / 18 octobre 1858. 
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autres, on répondit que j’étais trés bien, mais qu’il n’y 
avait pas assez longtemps; nous étions en 1856. Les 
idées de mariage aidant, ce désir de conversion me 
poussa 4 des démarches de repentir.” 

Under the pretext of visiting the Marcotte picture 
gallery, he made the acquaintance of his future wife, 
to whom his attention had been drawn by his sister, 
the comtesse de Waresquiel. His unprinted memoranda 
contain the following description of the meeting: 

“Je fis une entrevue et je fus touché de |’air candide 
et pur de la jeune personne; je ne ressentis pas de 
Pamour, mais une sorte d’intérét respectueux, soup- 
gonnant la mon affaire. Pendant ce temps, elle sentait 
de son cété que je devais lui convenir, puisque, pendant 
la neuvaine qu’elle fit pour se décider, elle était résolue 
a ne pas se marier du tout, si elle ne se décidait pas 
pour moi. Moi, je voyais mon coeur sélever 4 grands 
pas. J’avais trouvé la pureté d’une créature prés de moi, 
et cette créature avait consenti 4 m’aimer. Que devait 
étre pour moi la révélation de l’amour de mon Jésus?” 

The marriage took place on April 5, 1857, and the 
notes of Hubert’s brother Georges give a portrait of 
the bride: 

“Je me rappelle cette pauvre petite soeur pendant 
cette soirée, sa figure si douce, qui, en ce moment, 
était d’une extréme paleur. Louise, sans avoir ce qu’on 
appelle les traits réguliers, possédait un charme singulier: 
Ses beaux cheveux blonds, son regard bleu et limpide, 
la distinction de toute sa personne, imposaient la sym- 
pathie, avant méme que la suavité et la tendresse de son 
coeur n’aient été révélées par une plus longue connais- 
sance. Cela explique le chagrin d’un malheureux jeune 
homme qui devint fou pour n’avoir pu |’épouser.” 

The frailty if not the charm referred to in these 
words is easily recognized in Ingres’ model. The draw- 
ing of her husband conforms even more to a description 
of him given by his biographer: 

“Hubert de Fleury était de taille moyenne et de 
carrure un peu forte. Cette carrure, ses amis prétend- 
aient qu’elle lui donnait lallure d’un Gaulois du temps 
de Vercingétorix. I] avait la chevelure et les moustaches 
blondes, celles-ci tombantes, 4 la Gauloise, précisément, 
les yeux bleus, les traits plus harmonieux que réguliers, 
le teint clair.” On Hubert de Fleury’s painting, his 
biography has this to say: “A notre avis, Hubert fut 
plus qu’un amateur agréable, et, comme artiste, ne fut 
pas médiocre. Dans sa spécialité, qui était les tableaux 
de marine, il fut incontestablement remarquable. II 
réussissait aussi le paysage. Ne parlons pas des carica- 
tures, ou il était passé maitre. Quant au reste, portraits, 
tableaux de genre ou d’histoire, nous devons avouer 
qu'il fut seulement estimable. En somme, il tint le 
milieu entre les amateurs de talent et les professionels 
de génie.” 

But more and more religion became the principal 
concern of this existence, and the most visible manifesta- 
tion of this was the building of the Sacré Coeur, the 
result of the close collaboration of the two brothers-in- 
law. Rohault de Fleury also became the historian of 


the vast enterprise. Under the title of Historique de la 
basilique du Sacré Coeur his history of the erection of 
the church has been printed in three heavy tomes, 
though never published. The author has left the fol- 
lowing portrait of himself: 

“Qu’il me soit permis, en toute humilité, de dire ce 
que je pense de ce pauvre moi. I] semblerait que je 
suis bien 4 mon aise pour parler de moi. . . pas tant 
que cela: il me sera bien aisé de dire que je ne suis pas 
pour grand chose dans l’oeuvre, et cependant, je crois 
que le bon Dieu s’est servi de moi pour aider 4 la faire 
réussir, tirant, comme Lui seul sait faire, le bien du mal 
et se servant méme de mes défauts comme d’un outil. 
Jai été trés mélé aux hommes, et j’ai fait plusieurs 
métiers. J’ai fait des études trés médiocres et j’ai 
touché a tout, successivement marin, industriel, peintre, 
je n’ai jamais fait les choses qu’ @ peu prés, avec une 
certaine apparence; et malgré une timidité souvent 
douloureuse et paralysante, je passais depuis longtemps 
pour ne douter de rien; je crois que c’est une erreur, 
et dans ma vie j’ai trés peu osé; jamais je n’aurais 
commencé le Voeu National le premier. Beaucoup moins 
humble que mon beau-frére, je peste quand on ne me 
rend pas justice, mais je n’ose pas me mettre en avant. 
Trés peu instruit, j’ai fait mien presque tout ce que 
j'ai lu, mais a peu prés; j’ai fait mien presque tout ce 
que j’ai tiré du bon Legentil et de tous ceux qui ont 
bien voulu causer avec moi; j’ai l’air de savoir quel- 
quechose . . . mais, ne vous y trompez pas . . . c’est 
a peu prés. Avec ca, paresseux, en ce sens que c’est avec 
beaucoup de peine que je ne fais pas ce qui m’amuse. 
Cependant, une petite qualité, est-ce une qualité? Peut- 
étre ... Bref, un don qui fait que le but que je me suis 
proposé, quand je me mets en marche pour l’atteindre, 
je ne puis plus m/’arréter que je ne l’aie atteint, le 
travail ne me coite plus, ni la peine, ni les sacrifices; 
je ne vois plus que mon but, et quand il approche, sur- 
tout, je suis capable d’un effort trés considérable. . . . 
Jamais je n’ai pu sérieusement travailler pour avoir 
travaillé, pour avoir appris quelquechose; si, je ]’ai 
fait, mais si mal que je n’en ai rien retiré; je suis donc 
un homme ardent, disposé 4 une grande tendresse, et 
mon mot jaculatoire a été successivement: Baste! ou 
All Right! Dans ma premiére jeunesse, j’ai été trés 
doucement pieux, et j’ai essayé de le redevenir aprés 
mon mariage. Assez débrouillard, souvent le matelot 
d’autrefois reparait aujourd’hui et l’artiste domine 
presque toujours. On dit de moi que je suis brusque, 
bourru, impatient, etc. J’accepte tout cela, c’est vrai. 
On ajoute que je suis bon . . . je ne sais pas, cela 
n’importe pas ici; le fait est que beaucoup de gens 
m’ont aimé, pourquoi? IIs le savent, peut-étre; . . . moi 
. +. je serais tenté de dire comme dans la chanson 
bordelaise : 

Ce n’est pas de ma faute, 
Si je suis aimable. . .”** 

At the end of these investigations we have to thank 
the man to whom they are justly dedicated. It was 
through the documents in his keeping—birth, marriage, 


34. Van den Brule, of.cit., pp. 3, 34, 41, 113f., 115ff., 118, 124, 197, 259f. and passim. 
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and death certificates—and through the genealogical 
tables set up by him and put at our disposal in the most 
liberal manner that it became possible to assemble for 
the first time a picture gallery which forms a unique 
body within Ingres’ oeuvre. To the same kindness we 
also owe the acquaintance with almost all the originals 
—an experience which warrants an additional remark: 

During long years our acquaintance with all these 
portraits was formed by means of photographic repro- 
ductions only. On that basis we had counted only a few 
of the drawings among those masterpieces which are 
capable to keep alive a passion without which researches 
of this kind can hardly be undertaken. The sight of 
the originals was the source of the happiest surprise. 
We count it among our obligations to report on it. 
The originals radiate a vitalizing force, of which even 
the best photographs cannot give an idea. An Ingres 
portrait—this expression is like a guarantee, a highly 
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esteemed trademark, whose validity yet only causes 
underestimation of the uniqueness of each individual 
work. The close contact with these drawings teaches 
us that Ingres hardly ever relied on his assured mastery, 
but that each time he tested and exerted it anew, ac- 
cording to the measure of his model. Each of these 
drawings is a new and separate enterprise, realized 
with complete leaving aside of routine, and concen- 
trating of indivisible uniqueness which, without ever 
being confused with eccentricity, is here depicted with 
the greatest human propriety and social regard. Almost 
certainly without reflection, but with an assurance born 
in unconscious depths, the creator of these portraits has 
given each individual that just consideration without 
which the concept of “humanitas” would remain an 
empty shadow. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BERNARD BERENSON, Italian Pictures of the Renais- 
sance; A List of the Principal Artists and Their 
Works with an Index of Places: Venetian School. 
The Phaidon Press, 1957. 1, 206 pp.; 628 figs.; 
1 color pl. 1, 46 pp., 705 figs.; 1 color pl. $20.00. 


These two volumes are so well organized that they 
present no problems to those consulting them. The 
text of the first volume lists the painters in alphabetical 
order; the illustrations follow in chronological order 
within each painter’s life.* The illustrations, nearly all 
full-page, are excellent. Volume I contains the plates 
for the Early Renaissance (Paolo Veneziano to 
Bissolo) ; Volume II the High and Late Renaissance 
(Giorgione to Tintoretto). 

The text represents a revised and enlarged edition 
of earlier “Lists,” the English one of 1932 and the 
Italian one of 1936. But whereas Berenson, in his 
earlier books, for instance in the second edition of his 
corpus of Florentine drawings, indicated changes of 
ascriptions (in footnotes or by other means), such 
changes in these Lists have not been brought to the 
reader’s attention. The omission is to my mind regret- 
table. The first step in scholarship is skepsis; a strong 
incitement to skepsis is awareness that a scholar too can 
and does make mistakes. 

In Berenson’s view any trecento or quattrocento 
painting is worthy of discussion, independent of its 
authorship, independent of its role within the develop- 
ment of style and quality. Although certain very early 
masters have rightly acquired fame, the only reason 
why many others became noteworthy is that their 
names were inscribed. Being early made them eligible 
for the Lists and thereby recommended them to mu- 
seums and private collections. The attribution of 
anonymous panels to minor masters, known by one or 
two signed panels only, is a demanding and delicate 
task, and there are few experts today who can perform 
the necessary preliminary studies. One thinks with awe 
of Berenson’s experience, acquired over many years, 
and his painstaking work in building up the means of 
making possible the library and the collection of 
photographs in I Tatti. 

In these volumes about a fourth of the existing 
Venetian Renaissance paintings are illustrated. Because 
so many of the landmarks are now easily at hand, our 
knowledge will be widened and deepened. To see these 
works in reproduction, one formerly had to wade 
through books, art magazines, and provincial inven- 
tories. 

I am no expert in early Venetian art and was never 
deeply interested in the docile ending of the late 
Quattrocento. Only in the field of the sixteenth century 


* The reader would have profited had the Madonna with the 
Pomegranate by Giovanni Bellini, London, National Gallery, 
been illustrated. The juxtaposition to the illustrated Tacconi 
Madonna, London, National Gallery, would have thrown light 


do I feel equipped to raise objections to Berenson’s 
method. What he does here it seems to me to be in 
contrast to what he himself proposes to do in the 
Prefaces to the 1957 edition and to the 1932 edition. 
He says in the former: ““The idea is to represent every 
phase of each artistic personality and of its followers 
and their followers” (the italics are mine) “so as to 
persuade us that it is the inferior painter and not... 
a Giorgione, a Titian, a Tintoretto, who is responsible 
for the inferior production.” If Berenson had kept this 
promise, the result would be all we could wish for. 
As it is, his choice of followers and their followers for 
his Lists is one-sided and subjectively limited. 

The prominent artists of the Venetian High Renais- 
sance formed family workshops, but, the Bassanos ex- 
cepted, Berenson has not even tried to distinguish 
among the junior members of these groups. Paolo 
Veronese in his earlier years worked with his brother 
Benedetto (1538-1598); and in his later years his 
sons, Gabriele (born 1568) and Carletto (1570- 
1596), were also his collaborators. In order to develop 
an idea of what Paolo had contributed at the time he led 
the shop, Berenson would have done well to include and 
analyze the works of the heirs of Veronese (inscribed 
Haeredes or Eredi di Paolo) who continued the shop 
after Paolo’s death in 1588. Berenson has excluded them 
from his Lists and has included their work as Veronese 
autographs. For example the inscription of the Flight 
into Egypt (Sarasota), omitted in Berenson’s caption, 
points to one of Paolo’s Haeredes: “Paolo Caliari 
Veronensi faciebat.” In the Munich Gallery, 
which discarded the paintings, the missing word has 
been read as “‘filius,” and the picture has been ascribed 
to Carletto.* 

In a great artist’s development there always is con- 
sistency. Small talents only follow the changes of 
the Zeitgeist. Paolo, who in allegorical compositions 
concentrates on the main actors would never have 
introduced the distracting flurry of small heads of 
chorus figures in the Melbourne (formerly Cook) 
picture. To date this picture “Early” is in my opinion 
a grave mistake. This is a late picture, later than Paolo. 
Its sophistication is different from Paolo’s early Par- 
migianinism. 

These objections are highly subjective, but in cor- 
recting Berenson’s dating of the Frick Allegories (ca. 
1576-1584) I tread on solid ground. Earlier versions 
existed, as the heavier color scale and the larger and 
more expressive heads of the one in a private collection, 
New York, prove.? But these more decorative Frick 
paintings, which were delivered to the German Em- 
peror, are of later date, since they are not mentioned 
in Borghini’s “Riposo” of 1584. Borghini is a most 


on the date—perhaps even on the first conception—of the 
famous Bellini invention. 

1. Catalogue 1925, no. 921. 

2. Arte veneta, Vil, 1953, pp. 93ff. 
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trustworthy witness since he based his reports on direct 
information from the artists. No painter or writer 
would have failed to enumerate any item sold to the 
emperor. Borghini listed several paintings that Paolo 
had sold to the emperor, but these Allegories were not 
among them. 

Remembering the famous letter in which the eredi 
describe the share of each in producing a painting, I 
would not ask that one be distinguished from the other, 
but only, in the interest of clarifying Paolo’s style, that 
their style as a unit be distinguished from that of the 
older generation. Benedetto was ten years Paolo’s 
junior. Berenson has given proof that he knows the 
style of Carletto, who survived his father by only 
eight years. Berenson did not include in Paolo’s oeuvre 
the large altarpiece that the Boston Museum bought 
and exhibited as Paolo’s.® 

Titian’s workshop too was teeming with relatives 
and pupils. Girolamo Dente, whom Vasari calls Giro- 
lamo di Tiziano, remained with him for many decades. 
Von Hadeln tried to circumscribe his artistic personality. 
Berenson did not include him. Damiano Mazza was a 
later pupil of Titian. There are, it is true, only a few 
documented works of Mazza’s and the Ganymede in 
the National Gallery in London, has been claimed 
for him in literary sources only; but his altarpiece of 
1573 in Noale, published by Von Hadeln,* his self- 
portrait of 1580, mentioned by Fiocco,° and a painting 
of St. Helen and other saints in Bologna® would have 
formed a background for comparison with Ganymede. 
Since the Ganymede has also been claimed for Titian, 
such a comparison might have been worthwhile. Beren- 
son lists four and illustrates two pictures of Antonio 
Da Faenza, who obviously had nothing to do with 
Venice, only to demonstrate that Lotto had followers 
in the March. To have included a few examples of 
the Venetian Mazza would have fitted properly into 
Titian’s sphere of influence. One wonders why there 
is no listing of Giampietro Silvio’s signed portrait in 
the Vienna Gallery, to which Johannes Wilde (Wiener 
Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, 1927, 
p. 161) has drawn attention as a possible focal point 
when eliminating weaker productions from the over- 
crowded oeuvre of Titian. There could have been 
procured for reproduction a photograph of Jacopo 
Fallaro’s organ shutters “nella chiese degl’Ingriesuati 
. . . il Beato Giovanni Colombini, che riceve in con- 
cistorio ’habito dal Papa,” which Vasari mentions at 
the end of Jacopo Sansovino’s vita.’ Later writers have 
ascribed them to Titian himself; and about ten years 
ago the painting was offered to the American art 
market as Titian’s. The case of Fallaro is similar to 
that of Mazza’s Ganymede, except that here Vasari’s 
testimony is almost a documentation. One also wonders 
why Lorenzino is not listed and illustrated. He was a 
pupil who based his work on Titian’s late inventions, 
as seen in the fresco in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. These 


3. ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, 1946, pp. 53f. 

4. Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 1913, p. 249. 

5. Venetian Painting of the Seicento .. . , 1930, p. 10. 
6. Bollettino d’Arte, ser. 2, VIII, 1930, p. 431. 


are small omissions in comparison with the omission of 
Pase Pase. To have circumscribed the style of this 
second-rate painter would have cleared Titian’s oeuvre 
from unpleasant contamination. Pase could and did func- 
tion as Titian’s substitute, acknowledged as such even by 
Pietro Aretino, who had him paint Giovanni de Medici’s 
posthumous portrait when Titian had backed out. 
Titian’s friend Paolo da Ponte, who had his own and 
his daughter’s likeness painted by Titian, had engaged 
Pase to paint the portraits of his granddaughters, 
Emilia and Irene. Pase finished Emilia’s portrait and 
set the conventional composition—a_three-quarter- 
length, standing figure at a window that frames a 
landscape—on canvas for Irene’s portrait, but never 
finished it. He did not return to Spilimbergo and the 
painting could not be hung. The sitter meanwhile died 
and was mourned in a series of sonnets, and the grand- 
father’s wish to have the portrait completed became 
urgent. Titian gave it the finishing touches, and Paolo 
da Ponte thanked him in words and with a pittance of 
money—far less than the sum Titian would have 
stipulated as the price of a portrait, even among friends. 
Although Irene’s portrait is essentially the work of 
Pase, Berenson describes both pictures, Emilia’s and 
Irene’s, as Titian autographs, giving Pase no credit at 
all. (The history of these paintings, based on Paolo 
da Ponte’s diary, long since published, has been re- 
checked by Professor Michelangelo Muraro).® At least 
these two Spilimbergo portraits, which entered the 
Washington Gallery with the Widener Collection, 
are not illustrated in the Berenson volumes. 

Berenson did not include Calcar either. His portraits 
could again have served “to persuade us that it is the 
inferior painter and not .. . a Titian who is responsible 
for the inferior production.” Calcar was not Venetian 
born, but he came early to Venice and stayed long 
enough to become a Titian “double” and then to 
transplant Venetian style to Naples, where he later 
worked and died. 

All these artists—Girolamo Dente, Mazza, Silvio, 
Lorenzino, Pase, and Calcar, whom I have selected 
as examples from a larger number—should have been 
included, plus Titian’s close and distant relatives, and 
their documented production following Titian’s death, 
in order to throw light on Titian’s share in the output 
of his late workshop. Preliminary scholarly research has 
been done but was overlooked or not accepted by the 
three helpers whom Berenson mentions in his Preface 
of 1957. Berenson disregards the distinction between 
a model done decades before, but kept in the house 
throughout the artist’s lifetime, and a “ate” painting. 
These models, portraits, and religious or profane com- 
positions, were first expressions: the likeness of a sitter 
studied from life. For instance, a St. Catherine of Siena 
of the 1520’s could be adapted to a St. Catherine of 
Alexandria for a later patron in 1568;° the “Allegory” 
(?), ordered by the Duke of Ferrara in Titian’s early 


7. Vil, p. $32. 
8. Archivio veneto, XLIV/XLV, 1949, pp. 77ff. 
9. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. 6, XLII, 1954, pp. 257ff. 
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years, on the easel to be adapted to an up-to-the-minute 
subject when Vasari visited the old man in 1564. After 
Titian’s death these first ideas or “layouts” were worked 
over to look like completed pictures with the idea of 
attracting buyers. Pomponio sold some (seemingly only 
the smaller size) to the Grimani. From their heirs 
they were acquired by the Russian Czar in the nine- 
teenth century. Berenson calls the Portrait of Paul III 
in the Hermitage, which came from the Grimani 
heritage, a “late” work by Titian. It was painted in 
1543, when Paul III sat for Titian in Bologna. Titian 
took the sketch, done from life, to Venice (even the 
document listing the expenses for its shipping exists'®) ; 
used it there to develop several versions of the Pope’s 
likeness; and kept it for “fair copies” executed by his 
assistants. The Hermitage Paul III is not a “late” 
painting but one later worked over by other hands. 
And all the other pictures from the Grimani heirs must 
be dated according to their first conception. 

I have tried to straighten out the history of the old 
painting on which Vasari—as mentioned above— 
found Titian working.** This research is interesting in 
proving that Titian in his later years adapted the three- 
decades-old composition in two distinct versions: the 
earlier one for the German Emperor, preserved in an 
engraving only; the later one for the Spanish King. 
The model too might have survived and may be the 
version in the Doria Collection. Berenson lists the 
Madrid one only. 

The artist who had the greatest share in Titian’s 
late production was his son Orazio. It is extremely 
difficult to reconstruct his artistic personality. The 
literary sources give almost no help since the portrait 
of a musician, which they list as Orazio’s work, done 
in Rome, where he stayed with his father, has up to 
now not emerged from obscurity; and the mural that 
he painted in the Ducal Palace is lost. Titian mentioned 
a smaller version of his Venus and Adonis composition 
as Orazio’s in a letter to a relative in Cadore; and 
Hans Tietze was tempted to identify it with the smaller 
type of this standard work—an example would be the 
one in the Metropolitan Museum. It is the one that 
substitutes a pair of doves for the sleeping cupid. Re- 
cently a work documented by a letter of Titian to 
Spain, the portable Crucifixion in the Escorial, has 
come to light. Fiocco—overlooking the documentation 
—published it as an autograph by Titian himself, and 
Berenson followed Fiocco’*® although W. Braunfels 
had corrected Fiocco. 

Berenson has listed Domenico Campagnola as 
Titian’s early follower in Padua, but not Stefano delle 
Arzere, although he too falls into Titian’s orbit. 
Campagnola’s shop became a family concern, and 
the old European collections of drawings made his 
the covering name for all landscape drawings in the 
horizontal—those in vertical format were ascribed to 


10. A. Venturi, Storia, 1x/3, 1928, p. 145. 

11. Journal of the Warburg Institute, X1V, 1951, pp. 127ff. 
12. Burlington Magazine, XCIX, 1954, p. 60. 

13. Arte veneta, V1, 1952, pp. 173ff. 
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Muziano—until about 1600 when the Bolognese, 
Grimaldi, took Campagnola’s place. Berenson, in ascrib- 
ing a painting in the Kress Foundation in New York 
to Campagnola, follows the same prejudice. Since the 
figure group—a kind of accessory to the right—has not 
the least relationship to Campagnola’s style, Berenson’s 
ascription is based on the landscape 4 la Campagnola 
only. In correcting Berenson’s attribution, based on 
this outdated conception, I use engravings as evidence. 
I prefer to draw on these unpretentious documents 
rather than rely on my subjective intuition. The land- 
scape in the Kress painting shows the style of several 
engravings on which Constantino Malombra, a painter 
from Vicenza, signed as inventor. He too was in Titian’s 
orbit since Cesare Vecelli (1521-1601) had been his 
teacher. The inscription on the apse frescoes in the 
church at Lentiai reads: “Caesar Vecellus pinxit et 
Ja® Constantio iuvenis D.C. 1577.” Various drawings 
ascribed to Campagnola could be identified as Constan- 
tino’s. 

In the case of the documented painting by Orazio, 
Berenson—or the three helpers to whom he refers 
in the Preface—disregards research recently published. 
There are other examples of this neglect. He lists 
the Mosti portrait in the Pitti as “Tommaso Mosti at 
the age of 25, 1526,” on the basis of a misleading 
inscription on the back of the canvas, although Alfonso 
Lazzari has corrected it.** Berenson lists Titian’s first 
Martyrdom of St. Lawrence as a “late” painting in 
spite of Gallo’s documentation of it as 1548-1557."* 
The Ambrosiana Adoration of the Magi too is not 
“ate,” since the carvings of the frame prove that it 
was destined for the French king, Henry, who had died 
in 1547. The caption of the Prado painting “King 
Philip offering Don Fernando to Victory” shows no 
indication whatever that the painting was worked over 
and enlarged by Vincente Carducho, who in 1625 
received extensive payment for this work. 

This selection of items of neglected research that I 
list here deals with indisputable corrections only. I try 
to avoid instances where my personal opinion is con- 
trary to Berenson’s. But I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning a few. Berenson dates the Leningrad portrait 
of Cardinal Antoniotus Pallavicini to Titian’s early 
years—before 1530. Since this Cardinal had died in 
1507, the portrait is posthumous in any case. It should 
therefore be dated on the basis of stylistic criticism of 
the composition. Its type belongs to the middle of the 
century.*® Another attribution to Titian to which I 
object—regardless of time—is the one of the marvellous 
portrait in the Italico Brass Collection in Venice. It was 
first published by Suida as representing a Turkish am- 
bassador, done by Titian in his late years*® Later Suida 
identified the sitter with Selim II, born in 1524, reign- 
ing from 1566 to 1575, whose dates fit exactly into 
Titian’s late years.** Suida could not base his identifica- 
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tion on a portrait of Selim II but found various con- 
temporary written characterizations of the Sultan, one 
of 1573, “d’aspetto bruttissimo,” another of the same 
year: “looking at you with uneasy (torbido) eyes, very 
mean and frightening,” explicit enough to recognize 
him in the sitter. Berenson seems not to have been 
convinced by Suida’s identification, but preferred to 
identify the subject with Selim’s successor, Muhrad ITI, 
who reigned from 1575 on. The decisive point for 
both Suida and Berenson was their opinion that Titian 
had painted the Brass picture. Whereas Suida’s identifi- 
cation with Selim had fitted well into Titian’s late years, 
Berenson’s brought on some difficulty. Muhrad, born 
in 1546, was still in his twenties when he ascended 
the throne and only thirty when Titian died, while the 
portrait shows a man much older than 29 or 30. Beren- 
son therefore thought it wise to set a question mark 
before Muhrad’s name. I have compared the Brass 
portrait with the one of Muhrad III in the portrait 
collection at the Uffizi and feel convinced that Beren- 
son’s identification with Muhrad is correct and the 
question mark unjustified. Although the Giovio copy 
in the Uffizi shows a younger Muhrad—the likeness 
was probably done shortly after he had become Sultan 
—the identity of the person is indisputable. Therefore 
Titian is excluded as the painter of the Brass picture. 
Berenson’s plan to develop an idea of an artist’s 
personality cannot be realized simply by listing his 
paintings and indicating their chronological order. In 
one case Berenson too thought it necessary to point to 
drawings—Jacopo Bellini’s sketchbooks in Paris and 
London. A drawing ascribed to Titian and datable has 
definitely improved our knowledge of Titian’s per- 
sonality. It is the Study of the Trees in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Since two parts of it were used by Titian in 
his early (before 1513) woodcut of Abraham’s Sacri- 
fice, we not only learn about Titian’s relation to nature, 
as intimate as Diirer’s, but we can also ascribe to him 
the Flight into Egypt (formerly Gatchina, now in the 
Hermitage), which Ridolfi described as having such 
fascinating and unusual details that the picture cannot 
be confused with any other. It is one of the earliest 
to which Vasari referred, and St. Joseph shows the 
heavy Quattrocentesque gait found in the Abraham 
woodcut.**® Berenson in 1936 listed the painting as 
Bordone’s and retained this attribution in 1958. Re- 
turning to Berenson’s words in the Preface (1957): 
“nothing of permanent interest in Venetian studies has 
appeared in the last thirty years,” I can point to another 
recent finding that has also enriched our knowledge 
of Titian’s artistic personality. On documentary evi- 
dence, the execution date of Titian’s giant woodcut 
Destruction of Pharaoh's Host in the Red Sea was 
changed from 1549 to before 1513. It is the composi- 
tion in which the dramatic movement of horses fight- 
ing the waves of the sea remained alive a century later 
to inspire Rubens and others. Young Titian, carrying 
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this achievement in his consciousnes, did not shrink 
from the task that no other artist had dared to tackle— 
to “restore” the famous Battle by Guariento in the 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio, in which horses played 
the main role. The letter in which he challenged the 
Government by offering to paint the Battle is dated 
March 31, 1513. Titian did receive the commission 
and the mural became one of the landmarks of Venice. 

It was burned in 1577. Berenson promised to list 
the copies of the lost pictures: “In the lists . . . I have 
. . » been led to include . . . even copies . . . providing 
they faithfully transcribe lost works.” An engraving by 
Giulio Fontana has usually been believed to repeat 
Titian’s composition of the Battle. In 1925 it had al- 
ready been proved on the basis of an analysis of the 
mural’s location in the hall that this horizontally shaped 
engraving is not a correct copy.’® Fontana added a wide 
strip at the right to Titian’s original. There exists 
another print (Albertina), which limits itself to the 
original composition, and for further reconstruction of 
the lost mural, the painted copy in the Uffizi (possibly 
done by the young Leonardo Corona, cf. Ridolfi, 1, 
101) both showing proportion and shape fitting into the 
space that had been allotted for the mural. The Uffizi 
copy, therefore, is exactly the kind of work Berenson 
promised to introduce in his Lists as a substitute for 
lost originals. Berenson does not even mention it, and 
thus there is no reference at all to one of Titian’s 
greatest works. 

I could have limited myself to referring to the 
articles in which I have discussed this subject”® but 
preferred to give a summary since the fact that Titian 
had been a master in expressing the movement of 
horses as early as 1513 changes the history of Venetian 
painting. Fiocco in his monographs on Pordenone 
stressed the fact that this provincial master was the 
one to introduce Titian to Central Italian maniera 
grande. The early date of the giant woodcut and the 
beginning of the mural excludes Pordenone as a possible 
intermediary. Titian might have seen drawings after 
the Leonardo cartoon and their overwhelming strength 
might have stimulated his own energies. The trans- 
mission of inspiration from one genius to another need 
not be effected by the tracing of outlines. It can be 
touched off by daring example. 

The Battle in the Uffizi is a painted copy, and when 
Berenson promises to include copies of lost paintings 
“providing they faithfully transcribe” them, he ob- 
viously has painted copies only in mind. I therefore 
do not reproach him for not having referred to the 
engraving—The Forge—and the drawing of the 
Allegory (by Rubens in the British Museum),”* clues 
to the reconstruction of two of the ceilings in Brescia 
which were burned during Titian’s lifetime (1575). 
I list them here since they furnish a starting point for 
further research in distinguishing Titian’s artistic per- 
sonality from that of his helpers. There was a long and 
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rather unpleasant litigation between the Brescian town- 
ship and Titian about the delivered paintings. The 
Brescians did not believe that the master had painted 
them, and Titian finally had to accept less payment 
than had been promised. The engraving and the draw- 
ing, identifiable on the basis of the printed “program” 
as recording the ceilings, since they have no colors 
can substitute for their designs. Is it possible to form an 
opinion about their authenticity? The usual assumption 
is that it is the master’s duty to supply the design and 
that of the assistants to execute the painting. Are we 
allowed to accept this working routine for Titian’s 
late shop? Do the compositions clearly indicated by 
their graphic reproductions reflect Titian’s personal 
style? 

The organization of the Jacopo Tintoretto shop is 
similar to that in Titian’s, but not identical. Orazio’s 
artistic personality is difficult to grasp since he died 
almost at the same time as his father and since there 
is no documentation for his earlier years. Jacopo’s sons 
survived their father by decades. But it is not this fact 
alone that helps to reconstruct Domenico’s personality. 
Ridolfi, contemporary with Domenico, who became the 
head of the firm, gave us enlightening details about 
Domenico’s character. Ridolfi’s Vita of Jacopo Tinto- 
retto, was compiled with the greatest care. In dealing 
with the Tintorettos, Ridolfi’s personal research was 
industrious. In writing Titian’s Vita he often relied on 
Vasari alone and, dissimulating this, several times dis- 
torted Vasari’s text. 

We read in Ridolfi that Domenico was different 
from Jacopo, showing ambition in sophisticated sub- 
jects, illustrating scenes taken from contemporary litera- 
ture. The early color sketches in the British Museum 
reflect these interests. It is to Von Hadeln’s credit to 
have changed their former ascription from Jacopo to 
Domenico. A painting like the so-called Rescue of 
Arsinoe in Dresden with its literary connotations (the 
attribution to Jacopo already doubted by C. Loeser), 
or the complicated mythological Milky Way in London 
would fit into Domenico’s interests. An old copy (draw- 
ing) of the latter gives Domenico as the author of the 
painting. It also reveals that a significant strip at the 
bottom of the painting is missing, a fact that Berenson 
certainly should have indicated in the caption.*” Dome- 
nico was conscious of being a painter in his own right 
and not the shop’s foreman only. We read that he 
wanted his production to be kept apart within the shop. 
He grew up with his father’s art surrounding him and 
also the large abbozzi that Jacopo had bought from 
Titian’s estate (the Mocking of Christ in Munich is 
probably one of them). Domenico painted a variant 
of Titian’s successful “type,” the Reclining Nude with 
a Musician. But this variant is very free; he did not 
repeat Titian’s layout nor did he reverse it, as another 
follower (Sustris?) did (private collection, France) ; 
Domenico changed the pose and the subject. He shows 
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not Venus, but a nude with a recorder, and not an or- 
ganist but a lute player. Domenico’s creation too seems 
to have pleased the public since several versions (a 
finished one in Cambridge, England, an unfinished 
one in the Metropolitan Museum, and a copy in Dres- 
den) have come down. Joachim Sandrart, the German 
Vasari, owned one (possibly the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum) and described it unmistakably in the inven- 
tory of his own collection as by “Tintoretto the 
Younger.”** Former writers on Titian, although not 
warned by Sandrart’s testimony, never accepted the 
picture as an autograph as long as it was at Holkam 
Hall. When it came on the market as a Titian, Theodor 
Hetzer in Thieme-Becker rejected its ascription to 
Titian with the words: “am weitesten entfernt und 
wohl ohne jeden Zusammenhang mit ihm.” The 
Holkam “Venus,” fully documented by Sandrart, who 
probably had bought it from Domenico himself when 
staying in Venice in the 1620’s, continues to bear the 
Titian label in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
The Metropolitan Museum acquired the picture from 
Duveen in 1936, and the Catalogue quotes a written 
certificate letter of Berenson of June 29, 1936. In his 
Lists of 1958 Berenson has not changed his opinion— 
and Domenico Tintoretto is not included in the Lists. 
Domenico is not the only family member of the 
shop who is not mentioned. There is the second son 
Marco, to whom those paintings which are the least 
Jacopoesque have been ascribed:** the untamed wild- 
ness of Venus pursued by Minerva (Saint Louis, Mo.), 
of which a tamer version also exists in the Prado. 
Several pictures of the late St. Catherine cycle would 
fit into Marco’s character as it can be deduced from 
Jacopo’s last will, which hints of clashes between the 
brothers. And there is, of course, the most beloved 
daughter, Marietta. I have tried to throw some 
light on her as a painter, basing my attempt on Ridolfi’s 
Vita of her and a signature on a double portrait in 
Vienna.** We have distinguished the drawings of all 
three Tintoretto children. Our task was made easier 
because some of the drawings are signed and others 
can be connected with Domenico’s later works. Beren- 
son, simply includes all the Tintorettesque works under 
Jacopo’s name. The exceptional opportunity of pub- 
lishing a corpus, in my opinion, merits great endeavor. 
In order to show the necessary procedure I suggest 
as an example the Portrait of Old Man, which came 
from the Witstach Collection into the Philadelphia 
Museum. The sitter can be identified as Leonardo 
Ottobuoni (1542-1630), for the portrait was engraved 
and published in the Elogia by Tomasini (1644). 
Knowing the sitter and his dates, we are in a position 
to identify the painter, with the help of Ridolfi. It is 
Domenico, and Ottobuoni is rightly called “fold man” 
by Berenson. It is an old Domenico who painted 
Ottobuoni—a Domenico who long since had lost his 
youthful rio. Berenson listed the portrait as Jacopo’s 
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in his middle years and with this weak product has 
harmed Jacopo’s name. This bit of research, somewhat 
roundabout, brought an indisputable result. 

Again, Berenson lists as “Ex-Sig. Umberto Pini, 
Milan” (the painting has been on the New York Art 
market for about a dozen years) The dream of(?) 
Alessandro Farnese. The question mark is justified. 
A. L. Mayer has recognized the subject as Alvise. 
Gonzaga Carried to Heaven by Angels*® and thus? 
has brought the painting into the Tintoretto orbit. 
Jacopo’s brother resided in Mantua and the painter 
went there with his wife and son in 1579/80. Dome- 
nico again stayed in Mantua from 1594 to 1599. 
The pious Gonzaga prince was born in 1568 and 
died in 1591. Jacopo died in 1594 in Venice. We are 
told that Domenico painted a St. Magdalen for the 
Duke of Mantua.” The picture of Alvise Gonzaga 
(typical in its format of a pro memoria painting) could 
be one of the very last works of Jacopo (1591-1594) 
or—and to my mind more probably—one of Dome- 
nico’s when he was in his early thirties (1562-1637). 

However, I cannot leave as an open question Beren- 
son’s ascription to Jacopo in his youth of the half length 
portrait of a young bearded Senator in the F. W. Schu- 
macher Collection, Columbus, Ohio (Fig. 1). This 
portrait is one of the many which commemorate the 
embassy of a Venetian patrician to the pope. They all 
include a distant view of the Castel Sant’Angelo. This 
portrait has, in addition to this indication, a papal bull 
lying on a table in which the name of the Pope, Clement 
(not his numeral), is clearly discernible. There are 
two popes of that name in the sixteenth century; 
Clement VII, who died in 1534, a date not even ad- 
missible for an “early” Jacopo; and Clement VIII, 
to whom the bull must refer. He did not become Pope 
until 1592. This late date excludes Berenson’s ascrip- 
tion of the painting to Jacopo’s youth; thus, since the 
painting is far away from Tintoretto’s late style, it 
should be dropped from the Lists. 

Going through Jacopo’s Lists I feel it rather mis- 
leading that Berenson did not add an abbreviation to 
the captions roughly indicating the size of the paintings. 
When we read “sketch,” we visualize a small size. 
With Jacopo it is mostly a large size.** This docu- 
mented practice of Jacopo’s is exemplified by two 
sketches—one in the Metropolitan Museum (Votive 
Painting of Doge Alvise Mocenigo), the other in 
Balcares (The Body of St. Mark carried away from 
Alexandria), to which two others, this time both pre- 
pared for the paintings for the Church of San Rocco, 
have been added in recent years. Berenson lists only 
one of these two, the Capture of St. Roch, the sketch 
for the painting in the Choir, in Sir E. Hulton’s col- 
lection, but not the other, the model for the cupboard 
doors, now placed high on the wall. It represents the 
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Pool of Bethesda and came from the Lord Brownlow 
collection (London) just as the Balcares sketch did. 
It is for the same reasons as important as the Balcares 
since it also shows the composition as Jacopo envisioned 
it and not mutilated as in the final execution on the 
wall. In 1935 a strip at the bottom was taken off and 
with it the legs of one of the sick men. The large 
seven-foot “sketch” in a private collection, New York 
(Fig. 3), shows at the bottom the waterline of the 
Pool on the lining stones, and the old man’s dangling 
legs. More important, the cloudy sky is shown coming 
through beneath the ceiling beams across the top, a 
perspective which was altered in the execution.” 

These large sketches are autographs: they served 
as models to which the assistants had to cling. Small 
sketches are not painted to serve as models but are 
simply records of the painter’s first ideas of a composi- 
tion. I am, in several cases, not convinced that they 
are sketches at all. Those that are related to large 
paintings by Jacopo may be reductions only; those that 
are not related to one of his compositions may be small 
furniture pictures and therefore executed with a lighter 
stroke. I prefer not to exemplify my distinction, since 
I would have to argue not only with Berenson, but 
with my late husband too, who published pictures of 
this sort as sketches. But I reiterate my suggestion that 
an abbreviation indicating the size would be helpful. 

I return to Berenson’s assertion that nothing of 
permanent interest in Venetian studies appeared in the 
last thirty years. Berenson’s analysis of Palma Giovine’s 
portrait style and its distinction from Titian’s and 
Tintoretto’s in my opinion contributed something of 
permanent interest.°° Berenson wrote in his autobio- 
graphical sketch that he thinks of himself as a failure. 
Was it personal modesty not to continue his scholarly 
research on Palma and not to introduce Palma into 
his Lists? He had recognized Palma’s importance in 
the unlimited quantity of murals and pictures, always 
on the borderline of Titian** and of Tintoretto, and 
had appreciated Palma’s independence of both in spite 
of closeness to them. To have included Palma in his 
Lists would have procured a well-merited place for 
him in the consciousness of the English-speaking public, 
of the American Museums and private collections, and 
to have introduced him would have cleared our vision 
of Titian’s and Tintoretto’s art. Berenson brought up 
Palma’s name only once, in the caption of Titian’s 
Pieta that Palma finished. I am sure that Berenson, 
having studied Palma thoroughly, could tell us what was 
Palma’s share in the painting, just as he clearly gave 
Titian’s share in Giovanni Bellini’s Feast of the Gods. 
To have done so would have been Berenson’s duty, 
if not for the sake of Palma, certainly for the sake of 
Titian. Apparently the flexible Palma came close enough 
also to Paolo Veronese’s style to confuse some experts. 
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1. Venetian Senator, wrongly attributed to Tintoretto 


Columbus, Ohio, Coll. W. Schumacher 
2. Portrait of Stefano Rinaldi, wrongly attributed to Marieschi. Hevesi Coll. 


3. Jacopo Tintoretto, Pool of Bethesda (sketch). New York, Private Coll. 
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2. Viollet-le-Duc, Painted Decoration of Chapel. Paris, Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, ca. 1861-63 


(Courtesy Mme Georges Viollet-le-Duc) 
te 1. Kiosk exhibited by the Maison Gallé, Nancy 
Py (L’Exposition de Paris de 1889, No. 55, Nov. 23, 1889) 
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The portrait of Alessandro Vittoria ascribed to Veronese 
in the Metropolitan Museum (and accepted as by 
Veronese in Berenson’s lists) does not fit into Paolo’s 
exquisite harmony of colors. Paolo would never have 
stressed so accurately a pattern of a rug. There are 
external reasons too which speak against Paolo and 
for Palma. We are informed from Accounts of Vit- 
toria’s estate that he had collected portraits of his 
friends and kept them until his death in case their 
friendship withered. He owned a portrait of Veronese, 
done by Carletto, and Veronese may well have received 
Vittoria’s likeness in exchange. Vittoria, who also liked 
to paint, may have done his himself. Vittoria was a 
kind of general “entrepreneur” who employed painters, 
as an interior decorator does in our own day. We read 
in Ridolfi that Veronese and Tintoretto refused to let 
themselves be bossed any longer by Vittoria and that 
thereafter it was Palma who made his career through 
Vittoria. Ridolfi lists a portrait of Vittoria painted by 
Palma in a private collection in Venice.** The portrait 
in the Metropolitan Museum could well be such a 
representative one, worth entering into a private col- 
lection and worth listing by Ridolfi; I imagine that 
portraits which artist friends exchanged like photo- 
graphs were less formal. The Metropolitan Vittoria is 
again one of the Veronese which acquired its attribution 
only when coming on the American market. 

Berenson has omitted all “followers and their fol- 
lowers” of Jacopo Tintoretto, listing Sustris only, for 
whose oeuvre Arthur Peltzer’s research had brought 
results that certainly could be called of “permanent 
interest.” Sustris came from Holland but was fully 
accepted in Venice, receiving several commissions from 
the Government. He certainly widened the range of 
the three masters—Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto—for 
further development. But so too did Paolo dei Fran- 
ceschi (called dei Freschi; ca. 1546-1596), another 
“Fiammingo” who gained Venetian citizenship and 
numerous official commissions.** And to name a third 
master who transmitted outside influence, Guiseppe 
Salviati too should have found his place in Berenson’s 
Lists. Salviati was born about 1520, but had arrived 
in Venice in 1541 and stayed there with but a short 
interruption until his death ca.1575. His influence on 
Venetian painting has been convincingly demonstrated 
by R. Pallucchini in his fundamental book on Jacopo 
Tintoretto’s youth.** 

These Northern and Central Italian infusions into 
the style of the dominant Venetian painters, carrying 
in their way more weight than, for instance, Antonello 
da Messina’s short visit in 1475-1476, are not brought 
out in Berenson’s limited choice. And so far as “the 
followers and their followers” are concerned, Berenson 
does not even go so far as A. Venturi in his last Storia 
volume of the Venetian Cinquecento painting. Venturi 
listed and illustrated documented examples of Leonardo 
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1618), and Andrea Michiel (ca. 1542-1617). The 
last-named—called Vicentino—had been Jacopo Tinto- 
retto’s successful competitor in the late decoration of the 
Ducal Palace; and his son, whom young Van Dyck had 
looked up in Venice, continued his father’s playful 
variation of Jacopo ‘Tintoretto’s serious tune into a 
pre-Rococo one that then became a leading theme in 
Venice’s last Golden Epoch. 

I should perhaps not take literally Berenson’s unkind 
words about art historical endeavors in the last thirty 
years since Berenson could add about eighteen new 
artists to his previous Lists of the 1930’s, most of them 
taken from studies by Italian art historians. For ex- 
ample, there are G. Fiocco’s articles on Pietro Maries- 
calchi (called Lo Spada).*° Berenson tried to absorb 
the style of this newcomer into his Lists and even added 
a painting to Fiocco’s well-prepared research, the por- 
trait of a bearded gentleman with book in right hand 
(Fig. 2). Location: “Homeless.” I have known this 
“homeless” picture for about three decades. The Vienna 
art dealer Hevesi bought it under the name of Giorgione 
at an auction in London in 1925. Mr. Hevesi did not 
credit this ascription, but nursed the hope that the 
picture might turn out to be a Titian. Alas, a decisive 
obstacle eliminated the ascription to Titian: on the 
top of the portrait there was—as far as I remember, in 
cursive writing—an inscription, identifying the sitter 
as Stefano Rinaldi, the brother of Antonio Rinaldi, 
priest in San Canciano in Venice, who died at the age 
of 76 in 1649. The busts of the two brothers are on 
their tombs in the family chapel of the Rinaldi in San 
Canciano and the sculptured portrait proves the authen- 
ticity of the inscription. (There was, however, no 
reason to doubt it.) I saw the painting again in London 
in 1946, shortly before the late Mr. Hevesi’s son took 
it with him to Israel. The painting is in my judgment, 
by Tiberio Tinelli; it fits into Tinelli’s style of intimate 
portraits, as for instance the signed one of Viario in 
Hartford, Connecticut, shows. The relation of Tinelli 
to San Canciano is also confirmed by his having chosen 
this church for his own and his mother’s funeral tomb. 
The horizontal composition alone should have warned 
Berenson against attributing the portrait to a painter 
who had died in 1584! 

My objection to Berenson’s restriction of Venetian 
late Renaissance painting to the highlights may suggest 
bias since his approach is so different from the one in our 
corpus of the drawings of the Venetian painters in the 
same period.** We tried—and it being the first attempt 
there are, of course, many instances in which we were 
not successful—to clear an artistic personality by finding 
out about surrounding artists. We had in several cases 
to deal with artists who continued to work into the 
seventeenth century, for instance, Palma Giovine. We 
concentrated on his early oeuvre, when he could be— 
and had been—confused with Titian and Tintoretto, 
and limited ourselves to a few examples of his later, 


p. 211, three later ones in Arte veneta, 11, 111, and X. 
36. Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of 
the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944. 
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very deteriorated output. For Berenson, Venetian Ren- 
aissance ends with Jacopo Tintoretto; he is the only 
one to represent Venice in the late Renaissance. To go 
through Berenson’s Lists is like taking a guided tour 
through a gallery and looking at the starred pictures 
only. And if Berenson’s approach has influenced the 
practiced policy of American private collections and 
museums, which have received Berenson’s advice for 
many decades, I wonder whether they contain any 
painting of the late sixteenth century recommended 
by Berenson and not under the name of one of the 
masters. 

But it is not only my approach to the late sixteenth 
century—in which I differ from Berenson but in my 
respect for the value of iconographical research. The 
artistic personality of a painter, in my opinion, cannot 
be characterized by his paintings alone; the artist’s 
relation to the subject matter too is an important ele- 
ment. In the Lists a respect of this kind would have 
to be expressed by a correct caption. As it is, these 
are sometimes careless, sometimes wrong, because the 
scholarly work which has been done to correct old 
interpretations of the subject matter has not been con- 
sidered. When he calls Veronese’s painting in Grenoble 
“Christ and Zebedee’s Wife and Brothers,” it is only 
carelessness since he knows that the two brothers were 
Zebedee’s sons. But the identification of the General in 
Giovanni Bellini’s portrait (Washington) as Colleoni, 
has long since been rejected.** A wrong caption, 
proving that the painting has not been thoroughly 
looked at, is given to the large Carpaccio painting in 
Lugano: the ermine at the left identifies the young 
man as Knight of the (Neapolitan) Ermine Order. 
Catena’s painting in Madrid has the caption: “Christ 
giving the keys to St. Peter and three female Saints.” 
No female saints ever recommended St. Peter. They 
are Virtues, of course: St. Peter’s virtues, which recom- 
mended him to receive the keys. An obsolete caption 
accompanies Giorgione’s Glasgow painting, “Christ 
and the Adulteress.” The scene represented is from 
the Daniel legend: young Daniel is seen as the judge 
in Susannah’s trial. This correction of the former inter- 
pretation is important since the painting can now be 
linked to a contract committing Giorgione to paint four 
scenes of this legend, a contract sometimes believed to 
have been an archivist’s forgery. The sandal alone that 
the judge wears in the Glasgow painting excludes him 
from representing Jesus. (When Cariani copied the 
Giorgione painting, adopting the apocryphal subject 
to the New Testament one of Christ and the Woman 
taken in Adultery—Bergamo, he omitted the sandal. )** 
The Glasgow picture (in spite of Hendy’s article in 
which my interpretation of the scene was accepted )*° 
at the Mostra Giorgione (1957) was again labeled as 


“Christ and the Adulteress” because—I was told— 


Daniel was shown with a halo! Venice of all the cities 


37. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, ser. 6, XXXI, 1947, p. 148. 
38. Ibid., 1945, pp. 189f. 

39. Arte veneta, VII1, 1954, pp. 167ff. 

40. Middeldorf, aRT BULLETIN, XXVI, 1944, Pp. 195. 


of the world should have been the one not to object to 
Daniel’s halo, remembering her church San Daniele. 
A. L. Mayer’s correction of the caption of the Tintoret- 
tesque picture “Dream of ? Alessandro Farnese,” 
which I mentioned above, supplied new facts. Domenico 
Caprioli’s picture is called “Pilgrim and Lovers”; its 
Latin inscription—could have been condensed to the 
caption: “Memento mori” or “Vanity.” ‘Tintoretto’s 
painting in Vicenza has convincingly been interpreted 
as “Augustine Healing forty cripples.’*° Hartt’s re- 
search on Carpaccio’s painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum too has been neglected.** Berenson took the 
fanciful caption of one of the Frick Veronese’s, “‘Poet 
between Virtue and Vice,” from Fiocco, who gave this 
title to the small version in a private collection, while 
soberly calling the large one “Uomo,” etc.** Bordone’s 
picture (formerly W. H. Woodward, London) does 
not represent “Parnassus”; nor does Tintoretto’s ceiling 
in Kingston Lacy represent “Apollo and the Muses.” 
The “homeless” Bordone, “Abduction of a Nymph,” 
should be called “Rape of Proserpina.” The caption of 
Schiavone’s painting (Florence, Ex-Loeser Collection) 
is a surprise: “Judgment of Midas.” The subject might 
be anything but the one given by Berenson since the 
satyr is playing a stringed instrument! Having received 
my art historical education in the “Wiener Schule,” I 
am sensitive to such contempt of iconography. Berenson 
grew up in the epoch of Impressionism when a “dung- 
hill had the same appeal as subject matter as a Ma- 
donna,” and has now resided for decades in Italy where 
many art historians share his indifference to this aspect 
of scholarly work. There is an abyss between us which 
can never be bridged. 

My criticism is directed against what Berenson 
omitted rather than what he did. In the Corpus, as 
he has organized it, an occasion has been missed which 
will not come again for a long time. 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 
New York City 


CARLLUDWIG FRANCK, Die Barockvillen in Frascati, 
Munich/Berlin, Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1956 
(Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien, xxvii). Pp. 146, 
143 figs. DM 19.00. 


“The rebuilding of Frascati by Pope Paul III in 
1538-46,” wrote Rodolfo Lanciani, “secured once 
more for the Tusculan hills the place of honor among 
the summer residences of the prelates and noblemen of 
the Curia, each of them taking care to choose the re- 
mains of an ancient villa for the site of his new one, 
so as to avoid the cost of building fresh foundations. 
This superposition of the sixteenth-century villas on 
the classic ones is the fundamental point in the study of 


41. ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 25ff. 
42. For the explicit interpretation, cf. Arte veneta, Vil, pp. 
93-99- 
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the topography of this attractive district. If we .. . 
substitute in imagination for the indifferent architecture 
of the modern palaces the classic outline of their prede- 
cessors, and for their gray, sombre color the harmonious 
polychromy of a Pompeian house, we may obtain a 
satisfactory impression of the old aspect of the hillside.”* 
Lanciani’s characteristic nineteenth century vision saw 
Frascati as only a poor adumbration of antique splendor. 
This attitude has been slow to die: only one of the 
present villas has been studied intensively,” and to my 
knowledge the book under review is the first to be 
devoted exclusively to the modern villas. 

The volume is divided into two main parts. The first, 
comprising a third of the text, gives a short history of 
the region and seeks to understand the villas as a group. 
The rest of the book is concerned with a detailed de- 
scription of eleven of the surviving villas. 

In the first section the author explains what he calls 
the canonical villa arrangement—falace, garden, woods 
—and its relationship to the surroundings. He then de- 
velops the leitmotiv of the book: the orientation of the 
villas and its consequences. (This gives the book its 
subtitle: Thre Gestaltung aus den landschaftlichen 
Gegebenheiten.) The hill on which Frascati lies falls 
toward the north, and to the north lies Rome. From 
this situation developed what the author considers the 
typical villa palace with two chief facades. The more 
open of these, usually facing the garden, was toward 
the south; the other, toward Rome, was more formal 
and was sometimes planned purposely for its visual 
appearance from afar. 

In his analysis of the interior planning of the palaces 
he points out that bedrooms and other private rooms 
were relatively unimportant; indeed, the plan often 
revolves about a large central salone. This he calls the 
country-house type, which sometimes has wings at- 
tached. A second group, typified by the Aldobrandini 
and Falconieri villas, he calls the formal type. This 
takes advantage of the site by throwing the greatest 
possible proportion of facade area toward the garden 
and the view on the opposite side. 

These generalizations about the existence of two 
chief facades are essentially correct even though the 
Villa Torlonia has a “typical south facade” on the north. 
But Franck oversimplifies in trying to establish two 
palace types when in fact there are four or five. The 
old Ruffina with its four corner towers must have 
derived from mediaeval prototypes; it, and the related 
palace of the Villa Altemps (Mondragone) belong to 
a different breed of building from the Villa Vecchia. 
Neither type can be classed with the U-shaped Muti- 
Grazioli type. The latter must be grouped with such 
buildings as the Farnesina and its progeny. No real 


1. Rodolfo Lanciani, Wanderings in the Roman Campagna, 
London, 1909, p. 286. 

2. F. Grossi-Gondi, La villa dei Quintili e la villa di Mon- 
dragone, Rome, 1901 (the only volume in his projected “Le 
ville tusculane”). Henceforth quoted as “Grossi-Gondi.” This 
work has the advantage of being based on documents from 
the Altemps achive, but the author did not have access to the 
private Borghese archive. 


understanding of the Frascati villas can come from 
lumping these diverse buildings together and then 
contrasting the resulting “type” with that of the Villa 
Aldobrandini. 

Occasionally the author’s argument develops with- 
out sufficient evidence. This mars some extremely 
stimulating suggestions, such as the one concerning 
the survival of the ancient atrium house (p. 41). 
Franck suggests that the basic plan of the atrium house 
continues down to the present day in the farm houses 
of the Campagna. Thus it might be the link between 
ancient and modern plans, which do show some simi- 
larity. But in his illustration of the atrium house (fig. 
38) he shows a wall between vestibulum and atrium. 
This affects his argument considerably, for, as Pro- 
fessor Axel Boéthius was kind enough to tell me, 
there are no known examples of the atrium house 
which correspond to the author’s plan. 

The chapters on the individual villas are in each 
case chronological and the author has undertaken a 
number of useful reconstructions of the villas as they 
were in 1620 on the basis of Greuter’s large map, 
which he reproduces in its entirety, as well as giving 
four details.* Many of the other illustrations are very 
welcome plans and sections which are the work of 
the author and can be found nowhere else. Unfortu- 
nately, even the most impressive of these are not always 
accurate. Fig. 118 shows a large circular spiral stair 
in the palace of the Villa Aldobrandini when in fact 
it is decidedly oval (Barriére’s engraving, reproduced 
in fig. 108, has it right). In addition to Greuter, later 
prints by Falda and others are reproduced, some of 
them rather fuzzily. Another group of illustrations 
is made up of sketches by the author. Many of these 
serve to illustrate the discussion in the first part of the 
text. For a good thirty-five of them, however, photo- 
graphs should have been substituted. 

Most of the author’s first-hand study of Frascati 
seems to have taken place in 1932. For this reason 
it is doubly unfortunate that he did not use his camera 
more and his crayon less. Now many of the villas are 
damaged or destroyed. No one can ever photograph 
the palace of the Villa Torlonia again, but the book 
does not even reproduce the old commercial photograph 
(Brogi). A few of Franck’s sketches are dated 1954. 
This is a strange group, for among them are views of 
villas that were either damaged (fig. 95) or totally 
destroyed (fig. 86) during the last war. Yet the author 
shows them intact. Nowhere in the book is any men- 
tion made of war damage or of the villas’ still incom- 
plete restoration. 

In his discussion of the individual villas the author 
relies heavily on Seghetti and Tomassetti,* but he knows 


3- Because the complete print is so small in Franck’s repro- 
duction, the best general reference is still G. Biasiotti and 
G. Tomassetti, Tusculana, Rome, 1912, which reproduces a 
better copy of the map on pp. 33, 35, and 37. 

4. Domenico Seghetti, Frascati . . . , Frascati, 1906; G. 
and F. Tomassetti, La campagna romana, 1v, Rome, 1926, 
pp. 438ff. Henceforth “Seghetti” and “Tomassetti.” 
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many of the older sources and quotes Baglione and 
Bellori. At other times he refers merely to a notary 
or to an exchange of letters preserved in an archive. 
Then one must scramble about to find that the source 
of this information is still Seghetti, Tomassetti, or some 
such secondary source. These men in turn based much 
of their work on that of Rodolfo Lanciani,® and it is 
upsetting to find that the author did not consult Lan- 
ciani’s works. All in all, the author’s treatment of his 
sources and his lack of full knowledge of them are the 
weakest elements in the book. 

Nevertheless, the book should prove useful for all 
those who are interested in Renaissance and Baroque 
architecture. By comparison, the most detailed guide- 
book now in print (Roma e dintorni, Milan, Touring 
Club Italiano, 1950) allows the villas of Frascati little 
more than a page, and some of the information it gives 
is egregiously wrong. Franck’s text is happily free from 
such gross errors as the attribution to Vignola of the 
Mondragone loggia, which continues so tenaciously in 
the guides. Moreover, the author is to be commended 
for having successfully penetrated the motives which 
produced some of the buildings and their grounds. 
His discussion of the planning of the palaces is often 
illuminating. Nothing of this kind can be found in the 
works of the topographers, from whom most of our 
previous knowledge of Frascati derived. 

Because of the general usefulness of the section 
summarizing our knowledge of the individual villas it 
may be worth while to add some corrections and such 
additional information as I nave happened to come 
across: 

VILLA VECCHIA. The source for all the author’s 
information is Grossi-Gondi, although one would never 
guess it from the notes. From the documents quoted by 
Grossi-Gondi there can be no doubt that Vignola di- 
rected the enlargement of the casino in 1568-1569; 
he visited the fabric at least four times while Martino 
Longhi il Vecchio came once. The latter makes his 
first recorded appearance at this time, and he must have 
been some kind of assistant to Vignola, although he is 
called architetto. 

This securely documented work has never been dis- 
cussed by Vignola scholars, although Grossi-Gondi’s 
book appeared in 1901. Now it can never be studied 
properly: it was gravely damaged during the war and 
has been almost entirely rebuilt. In its general form 
it seems to have been similar to the first casino of the 
Villa Lante in Bagnaia, the design of which is tradi- 
tionally given to Vignola and dated 1568. 


5. Especially Storia degli scavi di Roma. . 
1907, pp. 43ff. Henceforth “Lanciani.” 

6. Friedrich Noack, “Kunstpflege und Kunstbesitz der 
Familie Borghese,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, L, 
1929, pp. 191-231; G. J. Hoogewerff, “Architetti in Roma 
durante il pontificato di Paolo V Borghese,” Archivio della 
R. Deputazione Romana di Storia Patria, LXVI, 1943, pp. 
135-147. Neither of these is to be fully trusted, however (see 
note 8 below). 

7. This and other information concerning the Borghese 
villas is derived from the Archivio Borghese on deposit in the 
Vatican, volumes 336, 4126, 4174, and from the Archivio 


. » 111, Rome, 


VILLA MONDRAGONE. The plan of the old Palazzo 
della Retirata is shown in Grossi-Gondi, pl. um. It was 
not on axis with the main palace. Franck (p. 55) seems 
to be under the impression that the southern block of 
the present palace represents the old Retirata, but this 
is not the case. It was smaller and occupied only the 
southeast corner section of the present building. Ac- 
cordingly, the portal shown in his fig. 54 is a work by 
Vasanzio for the Borghese. Grossi-Gondi clearly states 
that there was only a ground floor loggia to the rear 
of Altemps’ palace (p. 102, note 4: “un solo portico’’), 
which means that Franck’s fig. 52 is wrong. The old 
loggia remains up to the springing of the arches, but 
all the rest was added by the Borghese. 

Grossi-Gondi’s first plate shows the plan of the 
ancient foundations. This proves that the orientation 
of the modern villa did not follow that of the ancient, 
although ancient foundations were used for the outside 
wall of the giardino della girandola. 

With regard to the Borghese building program at 
this and other villas, the author overlooked two im- 
portant articles.* But he should have realized that since 
Flaminio Ponzio was buried on March 31, 1613, he 
could not have had anything to do with the new build- 
ing program initiated by the Borghese, who bought 
the property only on November 29 of that year. Work 
on the new aqueduct was undertaken on a large scale 
the following spring,’ and although it is barely possible 
that Giovanni Fontana had something to do with its 
planning, he died in August of 1614, aged 74. He 
is to be strictly excluded from participation in the de- 
sign of the water theater and other fountains since 
they date from ca. 1618. And although Maderno 
conceivably may have had to make some recommenda- 
tions after most of the work was completed, the sole 
architect of the entire Borghese construction was 
Giovanni Vasanzio. 

Nothing definite is yet known of Girolamo Rainaldi’s 
activity for the Borghese at this villa or elsewhere. 
Hoogewerff attributed to him the walls of the giardino 
segreto without specifying which one.* The great en- 
trance portal inscribed Villa Burghesia is not Rainaldi’s 
as Grossi-Gondi and Franck (p. 64) thought, but a 
documented work by Vasanzio completed in 1621. 

VILLA TAVERNA-BORGHESE. According to Baldi- 
nucci, the palace is by Girolamo Rainaldi.® This re- 
ceives silent support from Baglione, who has no life of 
Rainaldi and gives no other attribution. Apparently 
Rainaldi did not build the flanking rusticated arcades, 


di Stato, Rome, Camerale I, Giustificazioni di Tesoreria, 
vols. 42-44. I am greatly indebted to Prince Flavio Borghese 
for permission to work in his private archive. 

8. Op. cit., p. 145. Hoogewerff’s other references to Rain- 
aldi’s activity at the Villa Pinciana, etc., in the 1620’s are not 
supported by the Borghese building documents, which show 
Cardinal Scipione Borghese’s architect of the later 1620's 
to have been Giovanni Battista Soria. 

g. Filippo Baldinucci, Notizie de’ professori del disegno 

. y Iv, Florence, 1728, p. 487: “Furono sua fattura . . 
a Frascati il Palazzo de’ Borghesi, detto Villa Taverna.” 
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however, since they are still not shown on the 1620 
Greuter print. 

The Borghese acquired the Villa on June 17, 1614 
for the sum of 28,000 scudi. They built the giardino 
segreto with its fountain, the teatro behind, and the 
palace wings. Presumably the architect of these addi- 
tions was Vasanzio since they can be seen on the 
Greuter map. 

VILLA TORLONIA. Annibale Caro’s original Cara- 
villa must have been a small and simple affair. He 
himself called it a cottage or villetta. Since the Cenci 
bought it in 1571 for 1,800 scudi and sold it back for 
1,200 the same year, there cannot have been much 
built on the property. The palace, then, was built by 
Cardinal Tolomeo Gallo after that time. Most prob- 
ably it was begun after his appointment as Bishop of 
Frascati in 1591. We do not know the architect, but 
since the Cardinal employed first Francesco da Volterra 
and later Ottaviano Mascarino in his construction of 
Santa Maria della Scala (begun ca. 1593), it might 
be best to look first toward them. As it happens, Pro- 
fessor Wolfgang Lotz has identified a group of draw- 
ings in the Uffizi as being by the hand of Volterra, 
and among them is one which bears the inscription 
in Volterra’s hand: “Disegnio del portone per la prima 
entrata della Villa de Ill.™ cardinal di como Nel 
Tuscholano vicino a Fraschatti di verso Roma.” This 
gate seems never to have been built, but the drawing 
may justify a tentative attribution of the palace to 
Volterra. 

The Borghese modified and enlarged the already 
extant building. Their architect was Flaminio Ponzio,™ 
but the aqueduct and the installation of the waterfall 
and pool below, at least so far as the hydraulic engineer- 
ing was concerned, was given to the experienced 
Giovanni Fontana and Carlo Maderno. With very few 
exceptions, however, the actual building documents are 
signed by “Ponzto architetto.” 

Nowhere do the Borghese building documents speak 
of the niches at either side of the pool below the cascade, 
nor can such niches be seen jn the 1620 Greuter map.*® 
On the latter evidence alone it would be a mistake to 
attribute the ten center niche-fountains to the Borghese 
period, and Franck’s figs. 22 and 81 are therefore 
wrong. But he was only following Caflisch, who has 
misled all later writers.** The existing niches date from 
the Ludovisi period and are the work of Carlo Maderno. 
But it would be wrong to consider the cascade as his 


10. Uffizi drawing 6724 A, Gallo was called the Cardinal 
of Como. 

11. In addition to the works mentioned in note 6 above, 
the author should have consulted Luigi Crema, “Flaminio 
Ponzio, architetto milanese a Roma,” Atti del IV Convegno 
Nazionale di Storia dell’Architettura, Milan, 1940, pp. 281- 
308. 

12. Biasiotti and Tomassetti, of.cit., p. 37, reproduce the 
most legible detail. 

13. Nina Caflisch, Carlo Maderno, Munich, 1934, pp. 118f. 
The facts of the matter are to be found in the very documents 
cited by Caflisch, p. 148 n. 230. 

14. Saverio Kambo, I/ Tuscolo e Frascati, Bergamo, n.d., 
p. 28. The date of the print is usually put in the 1620's, but 


exclusive work. He and Fontana together brought in 
the water and doubtless planned and laid the conduits 
for the hydraulic effects. But the building documents 
in the Archivio Borghese prove that it was Ponzio who 
executed the waterfall and pools, and the plan may 
have been at least partially his. The pool at the foot 
of the cascade was enlarged by Maderno for the 
Ludovisi. As for the other fountains of the Borghese 
period, there can be no doubt that they were Ponzio’s. 

Both the palace and the water theater were de- 
stroyed in the war and are now being rebuilt. 

VILLA PALLAVICINI. Tomassetti says only “it is be- 
lieved” that Vestri (not “Vetri”) founded the villa, 
while Lanciani thought it was the work of the Strozzi. 
In any event, it is labeled “Villa del . . . Duca di Cera” 
on a map which can be dated ca. 1610,** which shows 
that the Cesi owned it well before 1620, the date given 
by Franck (p. 91). Clearly our knowledge of the early 
period is very vague. With regard to the work by Carlo 
Fontana the author should have cited Coudenhove- 
Erthal’s monograph, but here, as with the other villas, 
we have as yet little knowledge of the later Baroque 
buildings. 

The war damage to this villa is not entirely repaired. 

VILLA GRAZIOLI. The fact that the villa was worth 
20,000 scudi in 1613 (Lanciani) proves that it was not 
founded at a later date by Cardinal Montalto. Lanciani 
thought it was built ca. 1590 by Cardinal Acquaviva, 
and this would seem closer to the truth. J. Mandl 
ascribed the three terrace bastions to Ponzio, 1612, for 
the Borghese.’® Tomassetti speaks merely of important 
artistic additions under Montalto, and indeed there was 
executed a series of paintings within the casino and prob- 
ably much more. The monti fountain visible in the 
Greuter print must date from his occupancy. A drawing 
in Stockholm,*® presumably dating from this period, 
shows the plan of the palace more accurately than does 
Franck’s fig. 104. 

According to Tomassetti, the villa went to the Ode- 
scalchi only toward the end of the seventeenth century 
and to the Grazioli in 1863. 

VILLA ALDOBRANDINI. According to Lanciani, this is 
the only villa not built over ancient foundations. The 
history of its construction has never been published, but 
we may soon expect a documented report of della Porta’s 
activity there from Dr. Klaus Schwager. Briefly, this 
seems to have been the story: on the land purchased by 


a time ca. 1610 is inevitable if one considers that the Villa 
Torlonia is called “Borghese,” although the latter sold it in 
1613, while the Villa Grazioli is called “Acquaviva,” and 
Acquaviva sold it to the Borghese in 1610. Thus the map can 
be no later than 1610. But it shows the church of Camaldoli, 
probably begun only in 1611, and certainly planned no earlier 
than 1607 when the hermitage was founded. 

The Dukes of Ceri were a branch of the Cesi family. 

15. S.v. Ponzio in Thieme-Becker. Although presumably 
based on a document in the Archivio Borghese, I have been 
unable to trace it. 

16. With a proposed, unimportant addition. National 
Museum, Stockholm, Fullerésamling 337. I am indebted to 
Professor Lotz for bringing the drawing to my attention. 
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the Aldobrandini there was already a casino, presum- 
ably on the site of the northeast wing of the present 
palace. Nothing was added to this until the spring of 
1601, when construction began;** at first the plan 
seems to have been to reconstruct the old building or 
at most to add one or two rooms. This is indicated by 
the fact that the Cavaliere d’Arpino was already at 
work painting the ceilings in the northeast wing in 
July of 1602.’* But at about this time Clement VIII 
must have decided to make the villa a papal re- 
treat and show-place. A much larger palace was 
planned, and it must have taken all of the aged della 
Porta’s ingenuity to absorb the already finished portions 
of the building into one imposing composition. The 
final scheme seems to have been begun early in Sep- 
tember of 1602, when an avviso informs us that 
Cardinal Aldobrandini and della Porta went to Frascati 
“‘per dar principio, et dissegno ad un palazzo et fontana, 
che vuol fare fabbricarci . . ”** This somewhat mis- 
leading report may indicate the beginning of work on 
the water display; certainly it can refer only to an 
enlargement of the palace. In any event della Porta 
died the next day, leaving the villa to be completed by 
Carlo Maderno and Giovanni Fontana. And while one 
would be hard pressed to find more than details within 
the palace which point to Maderno, the water works 
were inchoate at the time of della Porta’s death and 
must have been redesigned. Whereas the roof of the 
oval spiral stair was ready to be leaded in February 
of 1603 and the palace itself was nearing completion 
by the end of that year, work on the water theater 
was only beginning. As late as December 29, 1605 
it was still unfinished, since a record of that date in 
Maderno’s hand speaks of the purchase of fourteen 
granite columns “che anno servito al Teatro dela Villa 
de frascati del... Cardinale Aldobrandino. . . .”*° 
Owing to della Porta’s early death it cannot be 
certain that the crowning feature of the palace, the 
broken pediment, was altogether his idea. It can now 
be seen as a brilliant improvisation contrived to unify 
a building made up of several parts. All of the old 
prints, from the one of ca. 1610 to those of Percier and 
Fontaine, show the central gable on the Frascati side 
as segmental (cf. Franck’s fig. 110) although on the 


17. Archivio Aldobrandini (Villa Belvedere, Frascati), 
Giornale del Libro Mastro C dall’Anno 1599 al 1603, fol. 
185v, records a first payment for the new construction on 
May 24, 1601. This is echoed by an avviso of June 30 which 
speaks of “la bella fabrica che vi fa fare” (E. Rossi in Roma, 
XIII, 1935, p. 278). I am indebted to Prince Clemente and 
Princess Luisa Aldobrandini for graciously allowing me to 
consult their private archive. 

18. Archivio Aldobrandini, Giornale del Libro Mastro C, 
fol. 233v, July 23, 1602, records a first payment “per 
depingere alla nostra villa.” 

19. Rossi in Roma, X111, 1935, p. 229. Cf. Armando Schiavo, 
“Notizie biografiche su Giacomo della Porta,” Palladio, vii, 
1957 P- 41- 

20. Archivio Aldobrandini, Villa Belvedere, Tomo 12, no. 
24, fol. la. 

21. A. Ronchini, “Nanni di Baccio Bigio,” Atti e memorie 
delle RR. Deputazioni di Storia Patria per le Provincie Mo- 
denesi e Parmensi, ViI1, 1877, pp. 357-358. The letter concerns 


other side it was always triangular. Thus the entire 
broken pediment on the northwest was originally a 
spread-out version of the niche or window with broken 
triangular pediment and segmentally capped insert such 
as is found in the tomb of Pius IV, on the windows 
of Vignola’s project for the Gest facade, and on 
Maderno’s facade of Santa Susanna. It was only in 
the nineteenth century that the roof was rebuilt in its 
present form, which spoils the joke. 

Our author is not interested in iconography, which 
is especially unfortunate in the case of this villa with 
its pair of twisted columns, its statuary, and its inscrip- 
tions all crying aloud for explanation and interpretation 
(a beginning is found in Tomassetti, pp. 457f.). Nor 
has Franck anything to say about the historical signifi- 
cance of the curved nymphaeum, of which this is one 
of the greatest examples. 

VILLA RUFFINA-FALCONIERI. According to a letter 
of Cardinal San Vitale to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese 
dated August 14, 1564, the architect, at least of the 
gardens, was Nanni (di Baccio Bigio).* From Franck’s 
excellent detail of the Greuter map one can see that 
the original four-towered building had an arched loggia 
on paired columns toward the garden and paired 
columns supporting the trabeation at the north side. 
But in the restored plan of fig. 125 Franck shows 
single columns. Proof of the original paired column 
arcade was published by Paolo Portoghesi in an article 
which appeared too late to be used by Franck.” Porto- 
ghesi says the villa was sold by Eleonora Orsini Sforza 
to the Falconieri in 1628 for 12,000 scudi. This seems 
to show that very little was built by the Sforza, since 
they had bought it in 1573 for 10,500 scudi.* But an 
avuiso of August 27, 1633 says that Orazio Falconieri 
bought the villa from the Sforza only then, for 19,000 
scudi."* Clearly there is something wrong with our 
knowledge here. 

The fragmentary document published by Portoghesi 
shows that minor work under Borromini was completed 
on July 1, 1667. Whether this really indicates that a 
complete transformation of the casino had already 
been accomplished remains to be determined. In his 
forthcoming catalog of Borromini drawings in the 


the gardens at Caprarola and says regarding the recommended 
architect: “. . . € quel Nanni che ha fatto la Ruffina cosi bella, 
come l’era.” I am again grateful to Professor Lotz for this 
information. 

According to the roughly contemporary “Notizie sopra la 
Villa Ruffina” preserved in the Archivio Borghese, Alexander 
Ruffino sold the villa to Francesco Cenci on October 29, 1563 
for 11,300 scudi (Archivio Borghese, 336 [Frascati—Titoli 
diversi, 11], 64). 

22. Paolo Portoghesi, “L’Opera del Borromini nel palazzo 
della villa Falconieri,” Quaderni dell’Istituto di Storia dell’- 
Architettura, X1V, 1956, pp. 7-20, especially figs. I and L. 

23. This fact is recorded in the document in the Archivio 
Borghese cited in note 21 above. Alexander, in turn, left the 
villa to Paolo Sforza. And although the avvisi of 1603 men- 
tion the sale to Cardinal Montalto for 20,000 scudi (Rossi in 
Roma, XIII, 1935, p. 446), actually it remained in Sforza 
hands. 

24. Rossi in Roma, Vill, 1930, p. 330. 
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Albertina, Dr. Heinrich Thelen will present new evi- 
dence for the history of the villa in this period. 

The damaged casino is not being restored in accord- 
ance with Portoghesi’s proposed reconstruction (his 
fig. 23). 

VILLA LANCELLOTTI. Lanciani said the villa was 
probably built by the Bonanni. Tomassetti thought the 
first owners were the Santacroce (1590) followed by 
the Visconti and the Bonanni. Franck’s authority for 
giving the foundation to the Visconti (p. 126) would 
seem to be Milizia, which is not good enough. 

It would be of interest to know when, and by whom, 
the water theater was built. Perhaps it was the im- 
mediate inspiration for the one at Mondragone. 

If the author of the present palace was Fuga, it 
would be good to have more information. The mono- 
graphs on that artist do not mention it. 

VILLA RUFINELLA. Franck’s history of the owner- 
ship before 1620 is to be corrected with reference to 
Lanciani and Tomassetti.”* It is strange that the stand- 
ard work on Vanvitelli does not so much as mention 
the attribution of the existing palace to that architect. 
As in the case of the Villa Lancellotti, no secure in- 
formation seems to be available. 

These notes are presented in the hope that further 
research will be done on the subject of the Frascati 
villas. It is an unaccountable fact that we know very 
little about many of these buildings. The mystery 
deepens as we move into the eighteenth century, since 
later Baroque architecture in Italy is just beginning to 
be explored. It is to be hoped that art historians will 
take this new handbook as a challenge to produce more 
detailed studies of the villas. Their orientation should 
be examined with reference to the classical remains; 
the evolution of the villa palace ought to be studied 
in terms of the over-all Italian development; the 
waterworks should be given art historical attention. In 
the meantime we can be grateful to the author for 
what is, despite its defects, a very useful little book. 


HOWARD HIBBARD 
University of California 


EDUARD F. SEKLER, Wren and His Place in European 
Architecture, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1956. Pp. 217; 80 pls. $12.00. 


Some books—works of scholarship no less than works 
of pure literature—are written because their authors 
have an inner urge to write them: others are written 
to meet an external need. Dr. Sekler’s book on Wren 
belongs to the latter class, as its title indicates. (There 
have been books on Wren before, the argument runs, 


25. In the Accademia di S. Luca, Rome, there is a plan 
for a building labeled “Rufinella frascati” (Ojetti number 
192 [copy]—by Mascarino?). It is for a building of ca. 
33-5 X 36 m., or much larger than the original casino. It is 
even larger than the old palace of the Villa Taverna, which 
it superficially resembles in plan, But the presence of a cortile 
in the center may point to a city building. 


but none that has placed his work in relation to con- 
temporaneous architecture on the continent of Europe, 
and that is what is now needed.) To say this is by no 
means to disparage the book. Not only is the class a 
perfectly honorable one, but it is questionable whether a 
book on Wren in the other class is to be looked for 
from anyone at the present time. Even those who have 
written best on Wren in the near past—Summerson, 
for example, and Webb—have shown themselves more 
in sympathy with his immediate successors; indeed, 
nothing would heighten our interest in Wren more 
than convincing proof that he, rather than Hawksmoor, 
was the chief begetter of the English Baroque. As 
things are, Wren’s work stands out in the winding 
stream of English architecture, halfway round that 
horseshoe bend which leads from the Palladianism of 
Inigo Jones back to the Palladianism of Lord Burling- 
ton, as a rock-bound island, inviting and yet, when it 
comes to it, curiously inaccessible: we can speculate 
about the reason for its existence, we can examine its 
stratification, we can take its horizontal measurements 
and map its outline, but we cannot find the foothold 
that would enable us to complete our knowledge and 
thus arrive at a full understanding of the phenomenon. 

Although Dr. Sekler has not, I think, found that 
foothold, he has a great number of interesting, sug- 
gestive, and novel observations to offer. The plan of his 
book follows an arrangement, part chronological and 
part topical, to which the subject lends itself conven- 
iently enough. Chapter I, “Wren’s Early Years,” 
treats of Wren’s education and his scientific pursuits 
up to the time of his summons, in 1661, to report on 
the structure of Old St. Paul’s. In Chapter II, “First 
Works, Travels and Writings,” we come to Pembroke 
College Chapel at Cambridge, the more important 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, and—more important 
still because of the long-continuing influence upon his 
work of what he saw then—Wren’s visit to France 
in 1665. Dr. Sekler’s discussion of the last is the most 
thorough that has yet appeared in print, and the same 
may be said of his examination of the manuscript Dis- 
course on Architecture and the four Tracts on Archi- 
tecture in Parentalia; here Dr. Sekler shows that 
Wren’s theory of architecture owed at least as much to 
French writings as his practice of it did to French 
buildings. Next comes a short chapter entitled “Wren 
as Town Planner.” (Perhaps Annapolis might have 
been mentioned as an earlier and more direct imitation 
of Wren’s ideal plan for London than Washington.) 

All but the last three pages of the much longer 
Chapter IV, “The City Churches and Minor Ecclesi- 
astical Works,” deals with that remarkable group of 
buildings first mentioned in the title—so wonderfully 
varied in their planning, yet individually sometimes so 


A somewhat similar structure is shown in Uffizi drawing 
1775-76 A, attributed there to Bartolomeo de’ Rocchi and 
cataloged as the Palazzo Altemps, Rome. This building has, 
to my knowledge, nothing to do with either the Palazzo 
Altemps or its predecessor, the Palazzo Riario. But it could 


be for a villa palace, and it would be interesting to know 
which. 
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undeveloped and even casual in other respects as almost 
to be classifiable as full-scale, three-dimensional sketches 
for architecture rather than finished works. On the 
subject of possible Continental prototypes for Wren’s 
church plans Dr. Sekler is properly cautious. The three 
Dutch church plans that he reproduces have a diagram- 
matic tightness and regularity which, as he recognizes, 
Wren in his combinations of centralizing and directional 
elements passed far beyond. This is not to say that Wren 
did not employ geometrical figures to determine the 
main outlines of certain of his designs: Dr. Sekler be- 
lieves that he did so both in the City churches and, 
more demonstrably, in St. Paul’s. “It is true,”’ he writes, 
“T have not been able to find any direct references in 
Wren’s writings to such geometrical constructions but 
on the other hand we have statements which show his 
deep respect for geometry as a general principle of 
order.” I would go further, and suggest that if the use 
of such constructions can be demonstrated, as I believe 
they can,’ in as remote a backwater of the English 
architectural world as the colony of Virginia, it was so 
much a part of ordinary practice as to be taken for 
granted. In discussing the steeples of the City churches, 
Dr. Sekler brings forward some prototypes (mostly 
for details) which seem not to have been noticed in 
this connection before; at the same time he acknowl- 
edges their Gothic ancestry and calls attention to what 
may be called the townscape aspect of their design, “‘the 
subtlety which went into their arrangement with regard 
to form, colour and material.” 

In the generally excellent Chapter V, “St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” a certain tendency to play up Continental re- 
lationships at the expense of native models and traditions 
leads Dr. Sekler, as it seems to me, into trouble. This 
tendency, for which no doubt he has been sufficiently 
scolded by reviewers in England, is perhaps inevitable 
in a book with the title of this one; and it serves as a 
useful corrective to much that has been written about 
Wren in the past. Yet I cannot help feeling that Dr. 
Sekler goes too far when he dismisses rather lightly the 
theory that the Ely Cathedral octagon was the inspira- 
tion for the plan of the crossing in St. Paul’s. Wren 
knew Ely, and his architecture shows that he was 
sensitive to just such spatial effects as that of Allan of 
Walsingham’s great invention; it also shows that he 
was quite capable of taking a mediaeval theme and 
refining away that “Gothick rudeness’ which Dr. 
Sekler says would have prevented him from taking 
Ely as a model. At the same time I believe that it may 
be that another ancestor, more august than any pro- 
posed by Dr. Sekler, should be given a place in the 
pedigree of the internal elevations of the St. Paul’s 
octagon. In his Tract [J Wren discusses the dome on 
pendentives, “which,” he remarks, “I cannot find 
used by the Ancients, but in the later eastern Empire, 
as appears at St. Sophia, and by that Example, in all the 
Mosques & Cloysters of the Dervises, and every where 


1. See my The Public Buildings of Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Colonial Williamsburg, 1958, Chapter V and passim. 
2. Petrus Gyllius [Pierre Gilles], De Constantinopoleos 


at present in the East,” and after another reference to 


Santa Sophia he explains that he has “followed this 
way in the vaulting of the Church of St. Paul’s” be- 
cause “‘it is the lightest Manner, and requires less But- 
ment than the Cross-vaulting, as well as that it is of an 
agreeable View.” Here Wren must be referring to the 
series of saucer domes over the nave and choir of the 
cathedral. But is there not an analogy between the 
only partly structural upper arches in the diagonal sides 
of the octagon and the north and south arches under 
the dome of Santa Sophia? In this connection it should 
be pointed out that not only were plans and descriptions 
and engraved views of Santa Sophia available to Wren, 
but one of the writers he could have read stated that 
Isidorus the Younger “widen’d the North and South 
Arches, and so visibly enlarged them . . . so that it 
was evident to the Eye of the Spectator, that the Sides 
of the Church, which terminated with their Arches 
in the Roof, were of an equal Dimension.’ Similarly, 
the “deceitfulness” of the nonstructural continuations 
of the upper segmental arches of the St. Paul’s octagon, 
which as Dr. Sekler notes has offended all modern 
critics, may have counted for little in Wren’s mind 
when weighed against the consideration that the device 
enabled him to make evident the essential truth about 
the ground plan of the enclosed space—namely, that 
it is equilateral. 

In Chapter VI, “Wren’s Secular Buildings,” Dr. 
Sekler surveys forty years of nonecclesiastical designs, 
beginning with the Customs House in 1671 and ending 
with Marlborough House, built in 1709-1711. The 
most important executed and extant works in this 
category are the library at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Chelsea Hospital, and those parts of Hampton Court 
and Greenwich Hospital for which Wren was respon- 
sible. But none of these teases the historian in the way 
that the unexecuted Whitehall Palace designs of ca. 
1699 do. The apportionment of responsibility for these 
designs between Wren and Hawksmoor is a matter 
of consequence because, as Summerson has said, they 
“inaugurate the English Baroque School.” Dr. Sekler’s 
answer is similar to Summerson’s: what is most new 
in the designs probably comes from Hawksmoor, al- 
though there is much in their general conception that 
is reminiscent of earlier designs by Wren, and Wren 
must have given his approval of the final results. 

It is in his discussion of the designs for Whitehall 
Palace that Dr. Sekler shows his colors as a critic, and 
unlike most previous writers on Wren he does not fly 
the White Ensign. “In the Whitehall projects and 
the other works of the last years of the century,” he 
writes, “it seems to me that we can find the beginning 
of that short phase when English architecture comes 
nearest to Continental Baroque. It is at this time that 
the peak of Wren’s architectural development occurs. 
... A sentence or two later he speaks of a progress 
“from the mere stringing together of forms learnt 


Topographia, Lyons, 1632. In default of access to the original 
text, I quote from John Ball’s translation, The Antiquities 
of Constantinople, London, 1729, p. 84. 
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from books or seen in France to true composition with 
these forms and finally, in the best examples, to that 
integration of form which alone makes true architecture 
[my italics].” In his final chapter, “Retrospect,” he 
enlarges upon this theme in a passage beginning: 
“‘Wren’s architecture is characterized by one basic 
tendency which makes itself felt in two different ways: 
positively, it produces a feeling of order and clarity: 
negatively, it may breed monotony, dryness, and a 
feeling that elements are merely put together rather 
than integrated.” Then he passes on to the subject of 
the influence of Wren’s work upon other architects 
from his own time down to the present century. Al- 
though it is hardly fair of Dr. Sekler to say that Jean 
de Bodt “seems to have remained unnoticed so far 
in English architectural history” when he is mentioned 
in at least three of the books listed in his own bibliog- 
raphy, these are welcome pages in which as nearly 
everywhere he has new contributions to make. Yet 
something is missing: we never discover where Dr. 
Sekler would “place” Wren, qualitatively speaking, 
among his contemporaries and near-contemporaries on 
the Continent, though I suspect it is higher than some 
of his remarks may lead some readers to suppose. Surely 
it is not unreasonable to look for an assessment of this 
kind, supported by critical comparisons of his works 
with theirs—an attempt to establish Wren’s place in 
a vertical as well as a horizontal framework—in a book 
called Wren and his Place in European Architecture. 
Still, in view of all that Dr. Sekler does give us (in- 
cluding a most intelligently made selection of illustra- 
tions), it would be ungrateful to complain too much 
because it is not there. 
MARCUS WHIFFEN 
Colonial Williamsburg 


HANS R. WEIHRAUCH, Die Bildwerke in Bronze und 
in anderen Metallen, Munich, Bruckmann, 1956. 
Pp. 240; 293 pls. pM 36.00. (Bayrisches National- 
museum. Katalog, Band xm, 3). 


The name of the Bavarian National Museum is mis- 
leading: Bavarians are not a nation and the museum’s 
collections are not limited to works of mainly local 
significance. Fortunately the narrow interpretation of 
its name has rarely been accepted by the museum. In 
the series of catalogues published during the hundred- 
odd years of its existence, the varying scope of collect- 
ing appears very clearly. In the field of painting—with 
some remarkable exceptions—the range was limited 
in quality as well as geographical extension by the 
legitimate claim of the Pinakothek to represent German 
as well as other schools of painting on the international 
level. (Unfortunately during the troubled 1930's 
German paintings of decidedly provincial character 
entered the Pinakothek, disturbing the admirable bal- 
ance of that collection.) The treasures of the museum 
are to be found in the divisions of sculpture and of the 
decorative arts in all its branches. In 1924 the first of 


a number of volumes on the works of sculpture in 
the museum was published; it catalogued works in 
stone and wood from the twelfth century to 1450. 
Two years later followed R. Berliner’s monumental 
catalogue of ivories from many lands, ranging from 
early Christian times to the eighteenth century. 

After an interval of thirty years, a third volume in 
the sculpture series has now been published. Mr. 
Weihrauch’s catalogue of bronzes transcends the 
merely regional interest as much as Berliner’s ivories 
do. The museum is rich in those rare objects, German 
bronze statuettes of the early sixteenth century; but 
the surprisingly large and well-rounded collection of 
Italian Renaissance bronzes (to which must be added 
the Italo-Flemish pieces of the later sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century) is no less interesting. The 
majority of the German bronzes, save for a number 
of recent acquisitions, has always been well known; 
they were discussed in Meller’s and Bange’s compre- 
hensive books on the subject. Weihrauch moves with 
caution within a field the difficulties of which are even 
clearer to us today than when Meller and Bange 
wrote. He restores the magnificent Asthrecher to Peter 
Vischer the Elder and the Youth Stepping Forward, 
a replica of which in Vienna was labeled some time 
ago “Florentine ca. 1550,” to the generation of the 
Elder Peter’s sons; the traditional attribution to Hans 
can be maintained today only with some hesitation, as 
the author admits. In this and in any other field of art 
history where only a few specialists carry on research, 
the assumptions on which they happen to agree tend 
inevitably to be taken for granted after a while. Of 
the various bronze statuettes traditionally attributed to 
the “Master of the Gaensemaennchen,” few if any, 
it seems to me, are by the same hand; they are linked 
together mainly as representations of popular types 
and as the production of Nuremberg workshops. The 
latter is not true of the Berlin Peasant or Vintager (? ) 
(Bange, Bronzestatuetten, 173), which was formerly 
for very good reasons paired with the Flemish piece 
of ca. 1570 (not Dutch, ca. 1590, as Bange savs), the 
Milkmaid Holding a Fish. The man as well as his 
companion is Flemish, despite the inferior South Ger- 
man copy, Bange 175; they are both closer to Peter 
Aertsen than to Jost Amman. Gianbologna’s early 
fowler statuettes must go back to a native Flemish 
tradition for the representation of popular types in 
wooden and metal statuettes. 

The bronze bust of a Roman emperor (no. 50), 
believed to be late antique by Furtwaengler and 
Sieveking, was removed from the Glyptothek to the 
museum in 1935 after Delbrueck had questioned its 
ancient origin. (It should be noted, however, that 
Kluge and Lehmann-Hartleben already in 1927 had 
recognized the Renaissance character of this head, in 
their Antike Grossbronzen, 11.) Here Dr. Weihrauch 
can point to his paper in the Muenchener Jahrbuch of 
1952 in which he laid this ghost by recognizing in the 
bust one of the 34 busts of Roman emperors modeled 
by the Augsburg sculptor Joerg Muskat for the tomb 
of Maximilian I in Innsbruck. He is equally successful 
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in placing in Augsburg, ca. 1530, the three figures 
known as works of a “Master of 1561.” 

Some of these statuettes, as well as most of the 
Italian Renaissance pieces, came to the museum from 
the Kunstkammer of the Dukes of Bavaria and are 
listed in an inventory of 1598. The connections of 
the Bavarian dukes were good; like the imperial court 
of Vienna, they employed as their agent Jacopo Strada 
of Titian fame, who was supposed to supply the Anti- 
quarium of the Munich Residenz, built during the 
1560’s, with ancient statues and particularly with 
the portraits of Roman emperors. That five bronze 
busts of emperors (nos. 99, 102, 155, 156, 157 of 
the present catalogue) and one of Menander or Vergil 
(no. 158), together with many Renaissance statuettes, 
were placed in the Antiquarium does not necessarily 
mean that their modern origin was not recognized at 
the time. Small reproductions of ancient statues and 
groups described in the inventory as being “‘novi operis” 
belonged in the Antiquarium as illustrations of ancient 
art; on the other hand the Renaissance bust of Johannes 
Cinamon (no. 154), a mid-Byzantine historian of the 
twelfth century, came to the museum from the Kunst- 
kammer, although it is based on a Roman portrait. 
The author sees here the hand of a sculptor close to 
Antico. No one will find fault with his attribution to 
Antico himself of the bust of Marcus Aurelius, no. 99, 
which is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
master. The Cinamon is also Mantuan; I would even 
propose the name of Giancristoforo Romano. The bust 
of Lucius Verus (no. 102) is boldly but convincingly 
attributed to Tullio Lombardi. I am less certain of 
the connection between Vincenzo de’ Rossi and a small 
faun’s head (no. 106) that seems to be later than the 
sixteenth century. 

Among the statuettes there is a relatively large 
number of unique casts. The most interesting of these 
is perhaps the figure of a sleeping youth in armor, 
no. 104, mysterious both in iconography and derivation! 
I see little connection with Planiscig’s problematic 
Paolo Savin and even less with Zuan Maria Padovano. 
The subject might be a sleeping Mars; and certain 
analogies to stone sculpture might suggest a Lombard 
origin. 

The ninety Renaissance bronzes cannot compete, 
as far as numbers are concerned, with the vaster 
quantities of other collections; but in the solidity of 
their tradition they rank with Paris and Vienna. Equally 
respectable is the provenance of the smal! collection of 
Florentine seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
bronzes: they were bought in Florence, and partly 


_made for, Jan Willem, Elector Palatinate, who was 


the son-in-law of Cosimo III of Tuscany. Of the 
pupils of Giambologna, Hubert Gerhard, who worked 
near and for Munich, is well represented, together 
with his local following. The old inventories and recent 
experiences show that much loss and damage was done 
through wars and fires. In recent years an intelligent 
acquisition policy has expanded the collection in all 


directions, even in the field of the Italian Renaissance, 
which in a museum of this character one might expect 
to be more static than other fields. 

Good catalogues of collections of bronzes, and par- 
ticularly of Italian Renaissance bronzes, are rare in- 
deed. ‘The mere listing of “authorities” or of a com- 
piler’s private opinion, and the enumeration of “‘other 
casts of the same model” does not make a good cata- 
logue, as recent examples have shown. Among serious 
art historians bronze statuettes are nowadays viewed 
with some apprehension; and indeed, a recast may 
occasionally be no better than a painting in poor 
condition, with the difference that overpainting cannot 
be removed. In an old collection of rank such skep- 
ticism is unfounded; but only when a severe analysis 
of replicas establishes the individual merits of each 
and the order in which they follow upon each other. 
This Dr. Weihrauch has done in exemplary fashion; 
even if on rare occasions one disagrees—the rating 
of the statuette of Giambologna’s Rape of the Sabine 
as “from the model for the marble” may be too 
optimistic—much has been gained in objectivity. The 
scholarly soundness of attributions was pointed out 
above; the tracing of individual histories is impeccable. 
One often finds here more detailed information than 
in Bode’s and Planiscig’s catalogues of the great col- 
lections in Berlin and Vienna. Dr. Weihrauch is fully 
justified in considering his own work a continuation 
of these catalogues. One can only hope that critical 
catalogues of London, Paris (where the old catalogue 
of Louvre bronzes was in its own time a model per- 
formance), and the Bargello (with the Carrand Col- 
lection), to name only the most urgently needed, will 
soon follow. 

MARTIN WEINBERGER 
New York University 


HERMANN ULLRICH, Das Schicksal der Bau und 
Kunstdenkmaler in den Ostgebeiten des Deutschen 
Reiches und im Gebiet von Danzig, Bonn, Bundes- 
ministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1956. Pp. 


In 1950 the German government published a report 
of the losses and the destruction of art treasures in 
public museums in middle and east Germany.’ That 
report is now supplemented by this, which deals with 
the fate of architectural monuments as well as movable 
objects from churches and other museums that have, 
up to now, been unrecorded. Of necessity the report 
is fragmentary, since it is based mainly on information 
published some time ago by Polish agencies in charge 
of monuments and on information furnished by visitors 
to the area. However incomplete this small pamphlet 
may be, it does provide a general picture of the situation 
and shows the methods now being used in dealing 
with what remains of churches, important buildings, 


1. Reviewed in the ART BULLETIN, xxxv1, December, 1954, pp 310-318. 
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and art objects in the eastern section of East Germany 
now occupied by Poland. 

Reports such as this are shocking, despite the fact 
that the author is objective in his statements and deals 
fairly with the Polish authorities, who are doing the 
best they can or are permitted to do. According to 
the author, officers actually in charge of protection give 
preferential treatment to Gothic and Renaissance ob- 
jects because works of art and architecture of these 
periods that are east of the river Neisse are believed to 
represent a Polish variation of the styles of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Therefore as far as the means 
are available, protection and reconstruction are given 
to mediaeval and Renaissance art and architecture, 
such as churches, city halls and gates, fortifications, 
and some of the castles built prior to and during the 
seventeenth century. 

Palaces and castles of later date, most of which were 
looted and destroyed after hostilities ceased, have not 
and cannot be cared for except where the buildings 
are converted to schools or storage places or put to 
some other practical use. A Polish report on Pom- 
erania is quoted: “All residences of aristocratic land 
owners which had some artistic value were sacked 
and not only looted but also deprived of all ornamental 
decoration in the interior.” This report speaks for all 
other areas now under Polish authority. 

Because empty castles were of no interest, this 
wanton destruction did not strike at the real strong- 
hold of ancient Prussian chivalry in East Prussia and 
adjacent areas, that is, those impressive castles of the 
German Order of Knights who, in the fourteenth 
century, defended the border of the old German empire 
against the onslaughts of Slavic forces. A number of 
these castles were not damaged during the war and 
are still intact, such as Barten, Neidenburg, Ortels- 
burg, Roessel, Buetow. Only the most famous, Marien- 
burg, was heavily damaged, but it is now being well 
cared for. 

Complete or partial restorations have been made in 
Breslau (Dom, St. Magdalen, City Hall); Danzig 
(St. Mary, St. John, City Hall); Neisse (St. Jacob, 
St. Barbara); Stettin (St. Jacob, City Hall), as well 
as in some of the other important buildings in Danzig, 
Stettin, and Kolberg. By good luck, the destruction 
brought into the open some murals that had been 
hidden (Mohrungen, Cammin); and in the Dom of 
Glogau an important sculpture of a female figure 
dating from about 1300 was uncovered. Fortunately 
the most important eighteenth century monastery 
churches of Gruessau and Wahlstatt were not dam- 
aged. (Gruessau is now in charge of Benedictine nuns 
from Lwow.) The fate of Leubus (eighteenth cen- 
tury) was far worse. The interior decoration of the 
monastery, except for the library, was completely de- 
stroyed by Russian troops in 1950, and most of the 
decorations and altarpieces of the church, all un- 
damaged by the war, were destroyed when Soviet 
troops turned the church into a commissary. 

The paintings by Michael Willmann, the most im- 
portant eighteenth century painter of Silesia, had been 


removed and were unharmed, but after the war these 
were taken to Warsaw and some of them are now in 
Warsaw churches, since Leubus is not yet in any con- 
dition to have them returned. 

The bulk of the restoration has been done in the 
larger cities. In the smaller towns churches could not 
be cared for at all. In one county (Soldin, Branden- 
burg), of 39 churches listed in 1948, only 8 are 
now used for services. One of the reasons many 
restorations could not be made is that most cities were 
required to deliver a quota of old brick to serve in the 
reconstruction of Warsaw. 

Information on movable objects in Pomerania 
and West and East Prussia is especially scanty, as it is 
based on a Polish report of 1946. The majority of 
art objects that belonged to Danzig were removed but 
have now been brought back; and it is a satisfaction 
to know that Memling’s Last Judgment has been re- 
turned to the museum in Danzig. The textile treasures 
that belonged to the church of St. Mary were sent for 
safekeeping to West Germany and are now on exhibi- 
tion at the Germanische Museum in Nuremberg. A 
great number of the objects now returned to Danzig 
were restored in Warsaw. In Pomerania, mediaeval 
and Renaissance objects have not suffered too badly. 

The collections from the museum in Koenigsberg 
(East Prussia) were saved; and new museums have 
been established in Allenstein (Folklore) and Frauen- 
burg (Copernicus), both in East Prussia. 

The rate of destruction was particularly high, be- 
tween eighty and ninety percent in Guben, Kuestrin, 
Arnswalde, Kolberg, Pyritz, Braunsberg, and Neiden- 
burg, and fifty percent in Stettin. For comparison, it 
might be added that Warsaw was more than eighty 
percent destroyed. In one of the most famous parks in 
Europe, the park of Muskau (Silesia), which is divided 
by the Neisse river, the eastern part is mostly destroyed 
and grown over, while the western part, now in the 
Soviet zone, is being kept in fair order. 

Most of the museum treasures from Breslau were 
in safekeeping outside the city and are undamaged, 
but these were not returned to Breslau. These, and 
practically all art objects, private or public, from 
Silesia that were not stolen or destroyed were also sent 
to Poland. This wholesale operation, known under 
the name of “revindication,” was carried out in 1946. 
A report published by the Polish National Museum 
in 1948 tells of more than 1200 objects from this 
source which were added to the museum collection. 
This, of course, is shocking to the neutral observer. 
However, it should be remembered that this kind of 
action was begun by Nazi Germany under Alfred 
Rosenberg and his staff, who denuded Poland of all 
its art treasures. The Polish action is, therefore, a 
retaliation in kind, and it should be recognized that, 
in the case of Breslau, the city was and still is unable 
to accommodate all the works of art it once owned. 
The fact that since the war the population of Breslau 
has entirely changed should also be considered. Instead 
of the German population, Poles are now predominant, 
and for them Silesian art as such has no great mean- 
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ing. The Polish invasion was, of course, a result of 
the fact that Poland was forced to give up eastern 
areas to Russia, and Silesia was supposed to serve as 
compensation. This wholesale forced shifting of entire 
populations has been one of the most frightful and cruel 
acts of our century. As long as it is permitted, we must 
of necessity accept as one of its minor consequences 
the loss of indigenous art objects: even architecture 
lpses much of its meaning for the new inhabitants. 

For the present, and under the unsettled conditions 
prevailing, with not even a signed peace treaty, until 
such time as matters can be resolved in a sensible and 
human way, the holding of Silesian art objects by the 
National Museum in Warsaw is probably the only 
possible solution. To alleviate the situation the National 
Museum has made loans to Breslau and Danzig, and 
it is hoped that such loans will continue on an even 
larger scale. 

The author has published his present report well 
knowing how sparse it is, but he is hopeful that this 
publication will induce travelers to furnish more in- 
formation, and libraries to provide him with material 
he has not been able to use. In a new edition some recent 
reports on Pomerania in Studia Pomorski,’ should be 
helpful. For American students a useful book was 
prepared by the Director of the National Museum in 
Warsaw, St. Lorentz, Museums and Collections in 
Poland, 1944-1955, Warsaw, 1956. 

HANS HUTH 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


STEPHEN TSCHUDI MADSEN, Sources of Art Nouveau, 
New York, Wittenborn, 1957. Pp. 488; 264 figs. 
$18.50. 


Conventionally defined, the Art Nouveau was a 
remarkably short phase within the history of modern 
art, restricted, by common assent, largely to the decade 
of the 1890’s, with overlappings on either side. It 
would seem to have undergone little internal develop- 
ment within that brief span. It now appears to have 
been a vitally important fashion—although one that 
perhaps never attained genuinely broad popularity— 
which paradoxically served to link the various modern 
movements of our own day with those artistic forces of 
the past against which the twentieth century was des- 
tined to turn. As an entr’acte between the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries it both divided and connected. 

The Art Nouveau was both new and old. In some 
ways it was a reform movement (the decorative func- 
tionalism of Hector Guimard and Henri van de Velde), 
but it also catered to the weighty frivolousness of the 
post-Offenbach epoch (in such houses as that built in 
Paris for Yvette Guilbert). Its characteristic curves 
could be gaily decorative in the posters of Lautrec, 
tense and alert in the architectural forms of Horta, 
languishingly morbid in the paintings of Toorop, or 
outright hysterical in those of Edvard Munch. How- 
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ever, the Art Nouveau is thought of primarily as a 
“style” movement: conventionally its history is sketched 
with emphasis upon furniture and the decorative and 
illustrative arts, architecture follawing in second place, 
and painting relegated to a minor position. 

In this sense Mr. Madsen’s new book follows the 
usual pattern for studies of the movement. It is a 
measure of our relative ignorance of this period, and the 
primitive state of our research and evaluation, that 
one can both recommend Mr. Madsen’s book as the 
most serious, thoughtful study of the Art Nouveau 
to appear since before the war, and at the same time 
differ with his opinions on several major and numer- 
ous minor issues. Whatever the book’s defects, it is 
nonetheless a solid introductory survey to a period of 
the recent past that is presently attracting considerable 
attention of a serious as well as of a frivolous nature. 

Mr. Madsen views the Art Nouveau in a tight, 
limited fashion with respect to both time and character. 
In his study the life span of the movement is seen as 
short, the number of true Art Nouveau aartists is 
sharply limited, and the characteristics of the style 
are narrowly circumscribed. If this book avoids the 
error (if it can be called that) of overstepping the 
natural boundaries of its subject, it suffers somewhat 
from too many summary exclusions. 

While the subject matter is reduced to a minimum, 
its formal presentation is unduly dense. The unneces- 
sary complexity of the book’s organization has not 
been thoroughly mastered by the author and seems 
to be responsible for a number of minor inconsistencies 
in the text. The various subdivisions tend to be autono- 
mous; rarely are they more than casually integrated. 
The whole is so fragmented as to impair historical 
continuity or extended thematic development. For this 
reason Madsen’s portrait of the Art Nouveau style 
remains two-dimensional. Still, a great deal of informa- 
tion, some of it new and pertinent, is presented, and 
within the above-mentioned limitations there are many 
sound observations. Much of the illustrative material 
is unfamiliar, and there is a general avoidance of time- 
worn clichés and half-truths. In short, despite its draw- 
backs, this study is conceived with refreshing originality, 
a not inconsiderable virtue in a field of research that 
has recently become fashionable and chic. 

The title of the book is deceptive. As well as being 
concerned with sources, Mr. Madsen tackles the prob- 
lem of defining and analyzing the style itself. With 
some justification he devotes his first major section 
to the “Art Nouveau Fully Developed.” Here analysis 
of what we might well call “high” Art Nouveau is 
presented, country by country. An adventurous attempt 
is made to characterize the individual qualities of the 
style as it appears in each country. The results hear a 
varying degree of pertinence, as the following list of 
subtitles will indicate: “Floral and Fashionable” for 
France, “Linearism and Symbolism” for Scotland, 
“Dynamic Abstraction” for Belgium, “Two-dimen- 
sional Orientalism” for Holland, “Flowers and Con- 


2. Published by the Polish Institute of Art, Warsaw, 1957-1958. 
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struction” for Germany, and, finally, “Geometric 
Linearism” for Austria. However, these individual 
national differences do not remain consistent, even 
when they are really applicable. For example, France’s 
greatest Art Nouveau architect, Hector Guimard, 
might better be characterized by linearism and dynamic 
abstraction, and the work of Glasgow’s Charles Mackin- 
tosh shows perhaps more pronounced orientalism than 
most. What Mr. Madsen’s variable efforts in this 
direction indicate, however reluctantly, is the funda- 
mentally international distribution of the Art Nouveau, 
and its tendency to remain relatively constant from 
place to place, with certain major exceptions. There 
is also one significant omission in this national analysis, 
and that is the role (however retarded) of the Art 
Nouveau in Italy, culminating in the important Turin 
Exposition of 1902, which is all but ignored. 

As opposed to such forced categorizing, Mr. Madsen 
is quite capable of much more subtle comparisons, as 
in the passage (p. 39) where he distinguishes between 
Scottish and French Art Nouveau; it is to be regretted 
that this level of analysis is not always maintained. 

The second, and larger section of the book is con- 
cerned with “Origins.” Here the author explores 
nineteenth century Europe in an effort to suggest the 
possible range of researches, if not to achieve an ex- 
haustion of the subject matter. After some summary 
remarks concerning the origin of the term Art Nou- 
veau, the following topics are considered, often with 
frustrating brevity: ‘“‘Historicism” (subdivided into 
“The Gothic Revival,” “Neo-Rococo,” and “Neo- 
Baroque”), “Formal Reaction,” “Arts and Crafts 
Movement,” “English Proto-Art Nouveau,” “The 
Cult of Plant and Line,” “Japanese and Oriental In- 
fluence,” “Celtic Revival.” “Tron,” “The Pre-Raphael- 
ite Movement,” “Symbolism-Synthetism,” and, finally, 
“Symbolism in Applied Arts.” It will immediately be 
seen that this series of topics is lacking in any sort of 
conceptual equivalence, with the subjects strung 
together like so many beads on a string without much 
regard for historical, formal, or ideological continuity. 
The achievement of this section is to identify a great 
many ancestors on the basis of facial resemblance with- 
out making the necessary effort to establish the family 
tree. Mr. Madsen has failed in the important and 
difficult task of precisely relating his origins and sources 
to the later achieveiaents of such men as Horta, 
Guimard, Gallé, Van de Velde, Berlage, Olbrich, and 
Hoffmann. Like so many before him, Mr. Madsen 
cannot or will not try to view the arts of the nineteenth 
century as a meaningful, organic whole. Had he made 
this effort it would not have been necessary to chop 
up his study in such an arbitrary fashion. 

The author is at his best in this section when dis- 
cussing style problems closely related to the decorative 
arts, ranging from furniture to illustrations. His treat- 
ment of the Celtic Revival is an interesting if secondary 
footnote to the art of the nineteenth century. The 
extended discussion of “The Cult of Plant and Line” 


introduces a number of important observations on the 
evolution of forms from the pottery of Grainger and 
Co. (1851) through the subsequent work of Félix 
Bracquemond, Emile Gallé, and Eugéne Grasset (who 
is aptly described as France’s Walter Crane). Grasset’s 
work in the field of book illustration is of vital im- 
portance, since it runs from the 1870’s into the 
twentieth century. Yet Madsen does not take full 
advantage of this opportunity to discuss formal develop- 
ment in a sequential fashion. In this section of the 
text Ruskin’s teachings concerning Nature are briefly 
introduced (p. 166); and while the quotations included 
make the necessary points, the inclusion of one of 
Ruskin’s own illustrations would have clarified the 
presentation, particularly with reference to Madsen’s 
subsequent discussion of Owen Jones as reacting against 
Ruskin’s naturalism. Again one must regret the omis- 
sion of any illustration of Jones’ work in this context. 
A bit later it is observed that Walter Crane, whose 
designs are likewise important in the background of 
the Art Nouveau, admired the “expressive linear 
rhythm” in the work of William Blake (p. 172). In 
view of recent efforts to link Blake to the designers of 
the 1890's, it is regrettable that Madsen contents him- 
self with only the briefest notation of the fact.’ 

While all of these points need not be developed 
for the benefit of the specialist, the less well-informed 
reader will fail to grasp their full significance without 
some slight elaboration. The sketchiness of so much of 
the text is often very unfortunate. As important a 
figure in the design of art furniture in the 1870's as 
Edward Godwin is generously illustrated with three 
plates (figs. 99-101), yet he is barely identified in 
the text. Of Godwin’s important contribution to the 
Victorian Gothic Movement (the Northampton Town 
Hall of 1864), his liaison with Ellen Terry and 
friendships with William Burges, Whistler, and Oscar 
Wilde, there is either silence or only casual mention. 
It is not that Mr. Madsen does not have such signifi- 
cant material at his disposal (he is usually thorough in 
citing references), but simply that he does not con- 
sistently make the best use of it. I am aware that in 
a survey one cannot, even should not, mention every- 
thing. But the selection here is often not discriminating, 
or else it excludes material that offers, ready-made, 
the historical contacts useful in suggesting interactions 
and continuity, qualities so lacking in this study. 

Of Oscar Wilde there is, later, a tantalizing refer- 
ence to his lectures on decorative art that were given 
in the United States early in 1882, but of their con- 
tents and significance not a word is offered! In fact, 
artistic theory tends to be pushed to the background 
throughout the book. There is also an unfortunate 
tendency to treat an important artist in several different 
places, rather than focus sharply upon a personality. 
This is the fate of Mackintosh, whose work is used 
both in the section on “high” Art Nouveau and also 
in the “Origins.” Gaudi’s architecture appears in two 
different places: the Sagrada Familia (1884-1926) 


1. Robert Schmutzler: “Blake and the Art Nouveau,” Architectural Review, cxvitt, August 1955, pp. 90-97. 
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under the Gothic Revival (pp. 98-101) and the Casa 
Mila (1905-1907) under the Neo-Baroque. The 
placing of the former under the category of origins 
is largely justified in terms of style; it is Gaudi’s 
subsequent church at Santa Coloma de Cervellé (1898- 
1914) that exhibits more positive Art Nouveau char- 
acteristics. But to consider the Casa Mila a “source” 
seems totally wrong as to both its style and its twentieth 
century date, which, if we are to accept Mr. Madsen’s 
strict chronological limitation, would actually make it 
post-Art Nouveau. In any event the possibility of 
northern influences in Gaudi’s designs after 1898— 
influences that may have come from Brussels, Paris 
or Nancy—should have been made clear. 

In general, this study of Art Nouveau origins is at 
its weakest in dealing with the subject of historicism. 
If Madsen’s presentation of the Gothic Revival is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, it manages to omit dis- 
cussion of the one individual, Anatole de Baudot (1824- 
1915), an ardent Viollet-le-Duc follower, whose work 
evolves from revivalism in the 1860's to a personal 
variant of the Art Nouveau, based, significantly, upon 
concrete rib construction. Here again, the author has, 
by overlooking de Baudot’s long and provocative career, 
disregarded an opportunity to link his earlier material 
with the style of the 1890’s. In dealing with the 
Baroque and Rococo revivals it is never clear whether 
Mr. Madsen’s subject is a “source” of the Art Nouveau 
or, instead, an aspect of the style proper, for within 
these two categories the works of Gallé, Schollkopf, 
Guimard, and Van de Velde are illustrated. The figures 
that one would associate with the Baroque or Rococo 
revivals—above all Charles Garnier, Joseph Poelaert, 
Paul Sédille, René Binet, and Gustave Rives—are not 
discussed or illustrated. Nor is any consideration given 
to the architecture of the Paris Expositions of 1878, 
1889, or 1900, perhaps the greatest treasure-houses of 
all for late nineteenth century architectural fantasy 
and extravagance. Instead space is given to the interest- 
ing, but distinctly secondary, work of the English 
sculptor, Alfred Gilbert, whose forms may indeed pre- 
figure the Art Nouveau, but whose art probably had no 
direct influence upon the avant-garde. 

If Madsen has passed too briefly over much exciting 
and relevant material in architecture, he hardly touches 
upon the subject of painting and its relation to the Art 
Nouveau. New evaluations, even in the too-familiar 
oeuvres of Gauguin and Van Gogh, are possible in 
this context, but Madsen, like most others (Pevsner 
and Schmutzler excepted),’ is not interested in ex- 
tending the range of his subject in this direction. 
However, it seems unlikely that any adequate and 
complete estimation of the Art Nouveau can be formu- 
lated with an almost total disregard of painting. 

Next, we must face the problem of what chrono- 
logical limits ought to be used in discussing, first, the 
Art Nouveau proper, and, secondly, the pre- or proto- 
Art Nouveau period. Mr. Madsen takes a very precise 


2. N. Pevsner, Pioneers of Modern Design, 2nd ed., New 
York, 1949, pp. 38-59; R. Schmutzler, “The English Origins 


stand in advocating a tight and narrowly circumscribed 
period. However, much of the material that dates as 
early as the 1860’s might almost be confused with 
fin de siécle objects. Does this output belong within or 
without the chronological confines of the movement? 
For Madsen (p. 148) “the term Art Nouveau is 
associated with a Continental movement in the 1890's” ; 
the work of Walter Crane and Arthur Mackmurdo 
about twenty years earlier becomes “proto-Art Nou- 
veau.” Is this really, as he says, the “best solution”? 
Would it be “misleading” to incorporate the earlier 
trends under the more general Art Nouveau label? 
To sustain Mr. Madsen’s view we would have to 
assume that there is a marked break about the year 
1890, or perhaps 1893, that effectively separates the 
foreshadowing of the movement from the movement 
itself. There is some jutification for adopting this 
interpretation. 

In the first place there is a remarkable congruence 
of events clustered about the year 1893 which suggests 
a focusing and orientation of earlier, tentative themes 
and motifs into a more concerted movement. The year 
1893 is the terminal date of Horta’s epochal 12 rue 
de Turin. It is likewise the year of Edvard Munch’s 
Cry, Beardsley’s Siegfried and Toorop’s The Three 
Brides. The same year also marks the appearance of 
Oscar Wilde’s Salome. Hector Guimard’s Castel 
Béranger was begun in the following year according 
to both Madsen and Pevsner, although the date etched 
on its facade is 1897. The year 1894 is also the date 
of inception for de Baudot’s doubly significant church 
of St.-Jean-de-Montmartre, though its final form was 
undoubtedly not entirely worked out at that time. It 
is hard not to see in this enumeration a kind of fated 
coincidence of the sort that heralds the appearance of 
a new and far-reaching style. Madsen’s argument for 
dating the beginning of the movement around 1890 
can thus be reinforced if not wholly substantiated. 

As for his belief that there is a proto-Art Nouveau 
movement centered almost exclusively in England, it 
is equally attractive on initial inspection. He even pro- 
poses a corollary (p. 303): “England had helped to 
provide the precursors of this style, and to prepare 
the ground, and on the Continent the English influ- 
ence was considerable, but the Continental fruit was 
clearly not for consumption in England.” His con- 
tention is that while England pioneered the forms 
which were to be developed in Brussels, Paris, and 
Nancy, after 1890 she in turn did not welcome a 
reciprocal movement. The circumstances and events 
which produced this situation are amply described in 
the third principal section of the book (pp. 269-208). 
Even Walter Crane, the follower of William Morris, 
whose decorative work developed into what Mr. 
Madsen calls a proto-Art Nouveau style in the 1870's, 
was hostile to the Continental movement (though 
there is perhaps some significance in the fact that his 
denunciation was written not in 1900, but in I9gII, 
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when new fashions may have made the curvilinear 
style appear as a “strange decorative disease” [p. 302] ). 

If one is willing to accept our author’s initial asser- 
tion that, at the very least, it would be misleading to 
term pre-1890 achievements as Art Nouveau, then 
the second step and its corollary—that there is a proto- 
Art Nouveau movement in England after about 1870 
(featuring particularly the works of Crane, Dresser, 
and Mackmurdo) but no English parallel to the 
Continental Art Nouveau of the 1890’s—would seem 
to be justified. The only major English artist whose 
work is confined to the 1890’s is Beardsley, and Madsen 
may be right in treating him asa belated Pre-Raphaelite. 

I have gone to some lengths to justify Madsen’s 
opinions, as he often neglects to cast his arguments 
in a persuasive and completely documented way. How- 
ever, these beliefs are mitigated by other circumstances. 
One’s firm view that the Art Nouveau does not extend 
back past the “1890” boundary begins to pale upon 
repeated study. We can cite some events that Madsen 
ignores altogether, most important of which I believe 
is the late painting of Seurat, together with that of 
other neoimpressionists. The Chahut (1889-1890), 
and the Cirque (1890-1891) with their curving 
motifs, some rationally employed and others quite in- 
explicable, and their overall archness of tone place 
them very close in spirit to the vivacious wit of Horta’s 
stair structure at 12 rue de Turin. As such they react 
against the more rectilinear structure (suggestive of a 
Mackintosh interior) of the Parade (1887-1888). 
Equally important are examples of Art Nouveau archi- 
tecture in the late 1880's, such as the iron decorative 
motifs in the Palau Giiell (1885-1888) of Gaudi in 
Barcelona, where the sinuous ribbon and stem motifs, 
alternating between abstraction and an unprecedented 
naturalism, are fitted into a rational and rectilinear 
framework of considerable restraint. 

As for the so-called proto-Art Nouveau (and it is 
not as exclusively English as Mr. Madsen would have 
it; his own descriptions of contemporary French 
decorative work demonstrate this), the work of Morris 
and even of others like Godwin, who was more pro- 
gressive and style-conscious, admittedly cannot be ac- 
cepted into the approved canon. Their work belongs 
properly in the framework of the diverse Victorian 
reform movements. But what about the designs of 
Walter Crane and Eugéne Grasset? There is a tension 
between naturalism and stylization in their plant- 
derived ornamentation that suggests that they are 
likely borderline cases at the very least. Similar judg- 
ments seem inevitable with others active in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century: Viollet-le-Duc 
(especially his interiors), Bracquemond, and Mack- 
murdo. Many designs of these artists are essentially 
indistinguishable from the style of the 1890’s. How- 
ever it should be remembered that the work of these 
earlier personalities was not consistently of a genuine 
Art Nouveau character, but instead alternated between 
the sinuous curved line and a more forthright, con- 
ventional Victorian vegetation. 

Because these two styles (the inert Victorian and 
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the more active Art Nouveau, or proto-Art Nouveau) 
coexist in the various art forms for a considerable 
period, certainly from 1860 to 1890, the whole field 
is difficult of analysis. I do not feel that Mr. Madsen’s 
invention of a proto-Art Nouveau is the most felicitous 
solution for this problem. While it should be recognized 
that the 1890’s is the decade of the most feverish 
development in Art Nouveau, and the one which 
provides the movement with its name, it does seem 
extreme to exclude earlier developments, so long as 
they conform stylistically to the pattern which be- 
comes more widespread later. 

Passing to the third section of the book, “Develop- 
ments,” we are confronted with an organization 
resembling that of the first part, “Art Nouveau Fully 
Developed.” The British Isles are covered first, then 
Belgium, France, Holland, Austria and Germany. 
Italy is again not considered. Here one expects to be 
treated to a thorough if not exhaustive history of the 
movement, limited, as Mr. Madsen will have it, to 
the decade of the 1890’s. Instead, we are offered a 
series of fragments on movements and personalities, 
rarely of much depth, and differing little in form or 
content from the first part. In fact, this is the most 
upsetting character of the book’s organization. If one 
wishes to find, for example, a discussion of the work 
of Horta or Guimard, it is necessary to consult both 
Part 1 and Part m1. Not unexpectedly, the result is 
detrimental to gaining a historical notion of events. 
The internal organization of Part m1 is likewise not 
meaningful. The Glasgow style of Mackintosh (a 
late and provincial development) is discussed before 
the main stream in Brussels and Paris, which is clearly 
earlier in time and in formal evolution, to cite the most 
obvious case. Gaudi is mentioned but once in the 
entire section of nearly two-hundred pages, and that 
in connection with his influence upon Surrealism (p. 
445)! Missing from the discussion of French Art 
Nouveau are: Frantz Jourdain, Anatole de Baudot, 
Georges Chedanne, René Binet, Jules Lavirotte; the 
team of Charles Plumet and Tony Selmersheim are 
barely mentioned. The related academicians, Gustave 
Rives and Victor Laloux, or the multitude of artists 
who worked at the Exhibition of 1900, notably René 
Dulong, are conspicuously absent. True, Mr. Madsen 
is more concerned with furniture than architecture, 
yet it does not seem reasonable that he lets so much 
significant material pass with almost no comment. 
These omissions are compounded when the author 
leaves out or treats cursorily the major nondomestic 
Art Nouveau structures, such as Frantz Jourdain’s 
Samaritaine (1905), Binet’s interiors for the Magazins 
Printemps (1891-1893), de Baudot’s St.-Jean-de- 
Montmartre (1894-1904), Hector Guimard’s Hum- 
bert de Romans auditorium of 1900-1901 (mentioned 
as important, p. 375, but not illustrated), and, to 
include territories bordering on France, Horta’s Maison 
du Peuple in Brussels of 1896-1899 and Van de 
Velde’s theater at the Cologne Werkbund Exhibition 
of 1914. 

Mr. Madsen has suppressed rather than ignored this 
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material. In giving new life to the old view that Art 
Nouveau is mainly a decorator’s art (p. 430), he has 
devoted primary consideration to furniture, interiors, 
and illustration. Architecture, not to mention painting, 
has suffered and appears, incorrectly, I believe, in a 
minor role in Mr, Madsen’s study. 

When dealing with matters other than architectural, 
he is on secure ground. I know of no secondary source 
which treats with such thoroughness Serrurier-Bovy, 
Philippe Wolfers, Emile Gallé, Louis Majorelle, 
Georges De Feure, and Eugéne Gaillard. My only 
regret here is again a matter of omission: the pre-1890 
work of these men does not receive consideration. 
There was, for example, a kiosk by Gallé’s firm at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889 (Fig. 1), and it remains 
important particularly because it was mot in a curvilinear 
design that would become a characteristic of his future 
work. Instead it betrays, in some of its details, a sort 
of orientalism that may even be derived from the 
English art furniture of Edward Godwin, and suggests, 
just as Godwin’s work sometimes did, certain abstract 
qualities akin to the free and random composition of 
de Stijl. 

We must now turn to the problem of the Dutch 
architect, H. P. Berlage, as Mr. Madsen introduces 
it (pp. 387-392). For one reason or another the 
author has seen fit to omit much important Art Nou- 
veau material that lies outside the realm of decorative 
arts, and it is strange that he devotes considerable space 
to a man whose work seems peripheral to the main 
development of the style as defined in this book. How- 
ever, Berlage is presented precisely because, in the 
author’s view, he does not fit into the proposed picture: 
“Neither in his architecture nor in his furniture design 
was Art Nouveau in evidence, the constructive prob- 
lems and not the decorative, determining his entire 
development.” Leaving aside the dubious criterion of 
constructive versus decorative as a valid test for Art 


‘Nouveau, this is certainly a too emphatic statement. 


It is true that the usual curvilinear ornamental motifs 
are absent from Berlage’s work, but at the very least 
he grows out of a similar background as do many 
Art Nouveau artists. Like Horta, Guimard, Gaudi, 
and Grasset, Berlage had felt the influence of the 
rationalist Viollet-le-Duc, who had been responsible 
for enlivening the French architectural scene during 
the third quarter of the century, at a time when con- 
ventionality and the routine had threatened to engulf 
the more restless of the younger generation. Both by 
attracting a loyal following with architects like de 
Baudot, and by provoking a respectful but firm opposi- 
tion in such flamboyant personalities as Charles Garnier, 
Viollet-le-Duc was in a position to influence the younger 
generation of the 1880’s and 1890's. With Berlage 
the influence of this mid-century radical came by way 
of a fellow countryman, P. J. H. Cuypers. 

A designer like Grasset was interested in Viollet-le- 


3. Grasset’s ideas are reflected in the following passage 
quoted by Madsen, p. 184: “Le but de |’art ornementale est 
donc, comme son nom l’indique, @’orner les objets fabriqués, 
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Duc’s decorative style (as, for example, in Fig. 2), 
but rejected the implications of the rational theory with 
its expression of structure, placing emphasis instead on 
decoration as a concealment for construction.* How- 
ever, Berlage was interested in the rationalism that he 
found there and in the writings of Semper, and, instead 
of the decorative motifs, he was inspired by the simple 
surfaces and the self-imposed austerity of Viollet-le- 
Duc’s exteriors. In addition there was the work of 
the latter’s followers to provide a stimulus: Cuyper’s 
constructions such as the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam 
of 1877-1885, or, in Belgium, Schadde’s Antwerp 
Stock Exchange of 1868-1872 or Bruges Station of 
1879-1886. 

In his effort to throw off literal and specific his- 
toricisms (as can be seen in the successive designs for 
the Amsterdam Exchange, p. 389), Berlage sought 
inspiration in the rational method of Viollet-le-Duc, 
and likely paralleled the techniques of other radicals, 
including Horta and Guimard, whose results are, 
however, with respect to decorative motifs, more in 
the main line of the Art Nouveau. And even in matters 
concerning form alone, although Berlage may not 
favor curvilinear Art Nouveau motifs, his contours 
possess a kind of even flow, unbroken by projections, 
as in the interior of the Amsterdam Exchange, where 
the line of the softly rounded pier flows straight into 
the soffit of the segmental arch almost unbroken by 
the abstract capital set flush with the other members. 
On the other hand, Berlage’s furniture has the angular, 
constructive look of arts and crafts rather than the 
pliable, modeled appearance of more typical Art Nou- 
veau. In this area Berlage was a bit retrogressive. Yet 
Berlage’s progressive architecture leads ultimately into 
one of the more interesting (and today least valued) 
of the modern movements, the Amsterdam School, 
best known in the works of Peter Kramer and 
Margherita Kropholler, whose molded, spiraling forms 
must be a very late manifestation of the curvilinear 
Art Nouveau. 

The entire question of Viollet-le-Duc’s influence on 
the fix de stécle generation, which has been brought up 
here with respect to Berlage, is of more importance 
than one might suspect. Mr. Madsen introduces this 
subject in connection with a discussion of iron struc- 
tures in Part 1 (pp. 222-229). His observations on 
figure 123 (p. 223), a plate from Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Entretiens sur PArchitecture of 1872, are very much 
to the point: “By replacing the Gothic foliage with 
leaves from his own imagination, he created a rhythm 
which is entirely in the spirit of the Art Nouveau.” 
Countless other instances of Art Nouveau-like motifs 
in his work might be cited, nor are they restricted to 
the techniques of metallic construction. A decade earlier, 
in a decorative program for a small seminary chapel 
in Paris (Fig. 2), Viollet-le-Duc produced a stem-like 
plant ornament with the sort of sinuous stylization 


de nus qu’ils sont en construction pure, deviennent comme 
habillés pour le plaisir de l’oeil.” 
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that one does not expect to encounter much before 
1890. A plate designed by Bracquemond (Madsen, 
p- 175) of 1867 is the closest design of the period to 
this one by Viollet-le-Duc. Not even in the welter of 
designs offered by the Victorian Owen Jones in his 
Grammar of Ornament (1856) is there anything quite 
like the stem or ribbon motifs of these French design- 
ers, with their active curves so suggestive of movement, 
sometimes beginning as tense and almost frustrated, 
then suddenly changing their character into a free, 
unencumbered lunge into space. These effects are not 
characteristic of the High Victorian era, where a primi- 
tive robustness, even outright crudity, was more in 
evidence than the esoteric calculation that would be- 
come popular later. 

In figure 124 (p. 225) Madsen illustrates a more 
typical Victorian design from Viollet-le-Duc, possess- 
ing a rather blatant metallic functionalism; a good 
example (though it is not pointed out as such) of 
what is certainly not Art Nouveau-like in his work. 
Madsen does not, however, find the mark in discussing 
the question of the “structural” role of these decorative 
details. With respect to the iron foliage of one example 
he states that it “has nothing to do with the actual 
iron construction: [that] it is ‘padding’... a result 
of the desire of the 1870’s to decorate.” I would agree 
that this sort of decoration is a kind of padding or 
filling. However, although the decorative leaves and 
stems may not be actually load-bearing, or under real 
tension or compression, certainly the forms suggest 
the working stresses of the structure with their elaborate 
knot-like loops. It is a question of an elementary sort of 
symbolism. 

Although the author speaks of the Art Nouveau’s 
use of structural expression in at least one instance 
(p. 448), he tends to play down this aspect of Art 
Nouveau architecture in other contexts. He thrusts 
too much to the foreground statements by Grasset 
(who was familiar, though not in agreement, with the 
ideas of Viollet-le-Duc), implying that they are typical 
of Art Nouveau thought and its practice (p. 224): 
“People dream of nothing but ironwork . . . this iron 
architecture is horrible, because people are filled with 
the stupid pretense of wanting to show everything. 
. . . Art has been born precisely from the need to 
clothe the purely useful which is always repugnant 
and horrible.” One might cite this passage of 1896 
as a resurgent Ruskinian reaction to the materialistic 
theories of structural expression, most effectively spread 
by Viollet-le-Duc a generation earlier. This is certainly 
one aspect of Art Nouveau aesthetics, but there are 
other (and sometimes less extreme) viewpoints. Ber- 
lage was a rationalist who recognized the influence 
of Viollet-le-Duc. Van de Velde’s ideas are indebted 
not only to the English writers but to the French 
rationalist as well, But perhaps the most typical of all 
Art Nouveau manifestoes is that of Hector Guimard. 
While he never simply and unequivocally presented 
a doctrine of structural expression in the rationalist 


4. Architectural Record, X11, 1902, pp. 126, 131. 


vein, he implied one by using such words as “logic,” 
“conditions,” “constructions,” “requirements,” and 
“surroundings.” What is most typical of the following 
passage by Guimard is its reticence, its refusal to be 
dogmatic, its tendency to suggest ambivalent attitudes 
(as opposed to the single-mindedness of earlier and 
later generations). Here is his statement of 1902 in 
which he defines the three fundamental concepts of 
his architectural theory: 


1. Logic, which consists in taking into account all the 
conditions of the case, and they are infinite in variety 
and number, which the architect has to deal with. 
2. Harmony, which means putting the constructions 
into full accord, not only with the requirements to be 
met and the funds available, but also with the surround- 
ings. 

3. Sentiment, which, partaking at the same time of 
logic and harmony, is the complement of both, and 
leads by emotion, to the highest expression of the art.* 


These phrases are only partially quoted by Madsen 
(p. 378), and in such a fashion as not to convey their 
full meaning. However, they offer an important cor- 
rective to the more romantic views of Grasset. The 
Art Nouveau was in reality influenced by both English 
and French theories, by ideas both rational and other- 
wise. 

Turning from Guimard to Horta, we can like- 
wise sense another influence stemming from Viollet-le- 
Duc’s work of the 1860’s and 1870's. Here are 
Madsen’s observations (pp. 228f.): “Of Horta we 
know that he was well acquainted with Viollet-le-Duc’s 
writings, and the Dictionnaire raisonnée d’ Architecture 
was his bible. Horta’s bold use of iron, as well as his 
Gothic and undulating details, may well be inspired 
by the great French architect. But the iron constructions 
of Belgian architects, especially those of Horta, do not 
become Art Nouveau as a result of the construction, 
but because the architects wanted to apply the Art 
Nouveau style—which is conditioned by a number of 
factors—on iron as well as on other materials.” Here 
again the author is evading one aspect of Art Nouveau 
architecture, refusing to take the symbolism (or the 
representational properties) of the structure into ac- 
count. It is very true that these stalk-like iron forms 
so frequently employed by Horta are not the inevitable 
and necessary result of a strict application of a doctrine 
of structural logic. But on the other hand, whatever 
the source of the style (and I am not prepared here to 
offer an answer to this question), it has been accom- 
modated to its architectural role in a most ingratiating 
fashion for it in no way violates structural propriety. 
As a matter of fact, the provocative suggestiveness of 
Horta’s iron forms are an even more eloquent poetry 
of construction than the terser rhythms of Viollet-le- 
Duc. Without approaching the latter’s overblown 
logique, Horta manages to present a more penetrating 
visual representation of structure when his work is 
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compared with the more cold and diagrammatic forms 
of his French predecessor. If it is possible in a non- 
representational art, there is something even erotic in 
the exposed structures of Horta and Guimard, a quality 
that must be in some part due to their similarity to the 
curvilinear style of Cheret or Lautrec. 

The uneven character of Madsen’s remarks on this 
subject is manifest in his statement concerning Horta’s 
masterpiece, the Maison du Peuple: “The construction 
has nothing to do with Art Nouveau, the style is con- 
fined to ornamentation: elaborate grills and elegant 
entrances.” Yet the undulation of the entire street 
facade or the curving metallic supports of the audi- 
torium (neither of which is illustrated in this study) 
are nothing if not Art Nouveau in spirit. 

Of Horta’s immediate antecedents Madsen has 
almost nothing to say. Just prior to the discussion of 
Horta and Belgium in general there is a brief section 
on “The British Influence,” which describes briefly 
how conscious the continental designers were of Eng- 
lish precedents and influences. But the author makes no 
attempt either to build up a systematic study con- 
cerning an emerging new aesthetic in the England 
of the 1870’s and 1880’s, nor does he try to relate this 
material in any specific way to Horta’s creation at 12 
rue de Turin, as has been done in a very thorough 
way in an excellent article by Robert Schmutzler.° 
While ultimate proof for Schmutzler’s contention that 
the forms of Horta’s architecture are traceable to Eng- 
lish book illustration and decorative work is not im- 
mediately apparent, his presentation renders them most 
plausible. I would like to add one bit of information 
concerning Horta’s sources that seems to have escaped 
notice heretofore, and that has to do with Horta’s 
connection with Viollet-le-Duc. The work of the 
Belgian architect J. H. M. Schadde (1818-1894) 
provides an interesting link between the hard-boiled 
rational historicism of the third quarter of the century 
and the nervous elegance of the 1890's. Schadde’s 
railway station in Bruges (1879-1886) is derived 
from Viollet-le-Duc’s architectural style at Pierrefonds 
and combined with diagonal iron strut motifs taken 
from another context, namely the plates of the second 
volume of the Entretiens sur Architecture of 1864- 
1872.° Another of Schadde’s works, the Antwerp 


. Stock Exchange of 1868-1872, has an iron roof struc- 


ture of an incredible elegance and naturalism (Fig. 5). 
Its date may be later than that of the rest of the build- 
ing. While it is not really Art Nouveau in spirit, lacking 
the expressive curved motif, it is only a step or two 
removed. It is, in fact, by virtue of its proximity in 
time and style, truly proto- or pre-Art Nouveau. Cer- 
tainly its effects could not have been lost on the young 
Horta, assuming that he must have known it, and it 
ought to be taken into account in discussing the early 
developments of Art Nouveau. 

In passing into fullfiedged “high” Art Nouveau 
the extreme naturalism characteristic of Schadde’s 


5. See note 2. 


ornament is subjected to a restrictive format that 
imposes simplifications of detail and an expressive or 
symbolic control of contour, The results can be seen 
in many of Horta’s works and even in the Maison du 
Peuple. 

In the works of other architects there is the combina- 
tion of naturalism (in the suggestion of the stalk or 
stem form) and abstraction (in the expressive contor- 
tions of pure line). One of the best known is Guimard’s 
Humbert de Romans auditorium (Fig. 4), where the 
metal supports are given a stalk-like dynamic and 
organic shape. The forms may not have been applied 
out of structural necessity in the most literal sense, 
but once applied they suggest the presence of dynamic 
constructive forces. Interestingly these formal inven- 
tions of Guimard are rather similar to the strange 
trees of the Cezanne Women Bathing, dated 1902- 
1906, in the Philadelphia Museum (Venturi No. 719). 
In each instance, in the Guimard auditorium and the 
Cezanne fantasy, the stalk-like forms are expressive 
of structural forces in a way that an ordinary, truly 
structural and functional metal pipe or “I” beam is 
not. 

In spite of all this evidence (which he mostly ig- 
nores) Mr. Madsen insists on stating (p. 31) that 
the French Art Nouveau was not concerned with 
matters of structure. His primary concern with the 
decorative arts shows through in this and other state- 
ments. ‘wo additional examples of Parisian fin de 
siécle architecture will further document an opposing 
viewpoint. On the fringe of the Art Nouveau style, 
in the direction of the inflated academic architecture 
of 1900, the presence of Art Nouveau details is com- 
mon. In the Magazin Dufayel, designed by Gustave 
Rives in 1898, there is a grand stair (Fig. 3) designed 
in a sweeping organic curve, somewhat complicated 
by the intrusion of a few perversely twisted counter- 
curving accents. The resulting alternation of smooth 
with jerking rhythm is a good example of how the 
characteristic Art Nouveau forms have been intro- 
duced into the structural parts of an otherwise con- 
ventional but lush store interior. Actually this type of 
stair has an imposing ancestry. It was invented not in 
metal construction but in masonry, and the first ex- 
ample that possesses the sinuous curving contour is 
the grand escalier of Garnier’s Paris Opéra (1861- 
1874). The various Parisian department store interiors 
built during the last quarter of the century stem from 
this precedent, as do a number of interiors for the 
Expositions of 1878 and 1889. Turning from academic 
architecture to experimental constructions such as de 
Baudot’s concrete-ribbed church, St.-Jean-de-Mont- 
martre, we have a specific example where forms and 
effects that are very close to, if not an integral part 
of, the Art Nouveau grew out of a new experiment 
in the structural frame. True, de Baudot is on record 
as having denounced the Art Nouveau movement 
(making his position somewhat analogous to that of 


6. Illustrated in Encyclopedie d’Architecture, 1889-1890, pl. go. 
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Walter Crane in England), but this does not really 
affect the stylistic qualities of his work at this time. 

I am painfully aware that by introducing all of this 
diverse material a confused and disorganized picture 
results. However, it does seem desirable to indicate 
at length the real limitations of Madsen’s monolithic 
view of the Art Nouveau movement. It is important 
to realize that there are alternatives in the use of its 
decorative repertoire. While its curving plant-like 
forms may be employed independent of structural parts, 
it is just as likely to see them employed to shape the 
constructive members of a building, in order to provide 


a more effective expression or representation of struc- 
ture. 


From the discussion of the curved motif and its 
function within a design or structure, we must now 
consider the problem of whether this form is the only 
one possible in the Art Nouveau context. Mr. Madsen 
tends to deny the possibility; I would like to affirm at 
least the likelihood of an alternate or complementary 
motif. The sinuous, organic curve may be the trade- 
mark of the movement, but it is not the exclusive 
means to the production of Art Nouveau effects. 

This qualification is particularly significant in con- 
nection with the work of Mackintosh and Hoffmann, 
where the curve is frequently worked into a dialogue 
with the straight line and the square form. Madsen’s 
tendency is to accept the nonrectilinear decorative 
motifs as the genuine Art Nouveau article but to ex- 
clude the architectural style of Mackintosh and Hoff- 
mann as being something else (pp. 37, 71). The result 
is an unfortunate fragmentation of individual artistic 
personalities. Madsen arrives at this sort of analysis 
as a result of his tendency to narrow down unduly 
the limits of Art Nouveau, and establish boundaries 
that are too limiting. He even sees it (p. 76) as being 
at odds with the other contemporary reform style, 
the so-called Modern Movement (as it has been de- 
fined by Pevsner and Howarth). Madsen is aware 
that such a distinction cuts across the personal oeuvre 
of a number of artists, yet insists upon the cleavage. 
However, I suspect that any definition of the Art 
Nouveau as a style that does not include the architec- 
ture of such typical personalities as Mackintosh, Hoff- 
mann, and others, ranging from Berlage and de 
Baudot on the rationalist side to Gaudi on the ex- 
pressive side, is simply too narrow to function easily 
as an art historical concept. True, a more extended 
definition of Art Nouveau runs the risk of becoming 
too all-embracing and ultimately without sharp indi- 
vidual connotations. However, this alternate interpre- 
tation would seem to conform better with the often 
contradictory factual evidence at our disposal than the 
more rigid, uncompromising presentation of Mr. 
Madsen. 

This corollary to the curvilinear Art Nouveau, the 
rectilinear Modern Movement, represents the other 
architectural tendency around 1900. It emphasizes 
flat, undecorated surfaces, sharp edges, and the straight 
line. Although its features are not incompatible, one 


7. Pevsner, op.cit., p. 84. 


would almost be tempted to call this style “counter-Art 
Nouveau.” Long ago Dr. Pevsner defined it as “a 
synthesis of the Morris Movement, the development 
of the steel building, and Art Nouveau,’ thus im- 
plying a close relationship to these seemingly hostile 
forms. What is most remarkable is that the two differ- 
ent form-languages are often used simultaneously by 
a single artist. This is the case in the Mackintosh 
interior illustrated by Madsen (p. 404) where a curv- 
ing line is introduced almost gratuitously in the other- 
wise rectilinear stair enclosure. In Hoffmann’s in- 
teriors of about 1900 (pp. 70-71) there is a dialogue 
between curve and straight line which is replaced in a 
few years by a more exclusively right-angle spirit (pp. 
405-407). 

The relation of curve to straight line in the work 
of Mackintosh, exemplified in the Connoisseur’s house 
of 1901 (pp. 35-37), is even more subtle and pro- 
found. On the exterior a number of the straight 
contours are changed into slowly curving ones, and 
the curves of the bow window are flattened into an 
unusually leisurely bend. Much the same can be said 
for the interior decorations of this house. Rather than 
play against each other, the curve and the rectangle 
are so fused into a sequence of slow turnings or near- 
straight lines as to produce a highly fused, synthesized 
result. This combination of flat and rounded contours 
likewise is responsible for much of the tense, expressive 
effect in the work of Guimard and Horta, especially 
in architecture, where the straight line is sometimes 
functionally inescapable. It would seem that this alter- 
nate squared form is often necessary either as a frame 
or as an emotional complement to the curving stem 
form. To isolate one from another as Mr. Madsen has 
done is to miss the point of their frequent mutual 
interdependence. 

With these designs in mind (and similar contem- 
porary ones by Voysey in England and Wright in 
America), it becomes difficult to restrict a definition 
of Art Nouveau to the undulating stem-form and its 
derivatives alone. Furthermore, the author’s exclusion 
of Mackintosh’s architecture now becomes uncon- 
vincing. 

Like other historical movements, the Art Nouveau 
is an attitude, a point of view, as well as a repertoire 
of forms. Its fundamental character is not to be found 
in the curved motif by itself (or even the curve in 
combination with the straight line), but in the attitudes 
of the architects, designers, and painters towards their 
work, its significance, and its function. Achievements 
must be weighed against intentions, and the result 
carefully fitted into a larger picture which takes into 
account the immediate past and future. 

What are some of the basic premises of the move- 
ment? The most important certainly was reform. 
Here the expression of need for reform in the visual 
arts goes all the way back to before the middle of the 
century, and finds expression in such diverse personali- 
ties as Pugin and Labrouste. With the subsequent 
appearance of Morris, Viollet-le-Duc, and their con- 
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temporaries there was some action. These gradual 
and uncertain beginnings in the area of theory are 
quickly associated with new stylistic aspirations: in 
decoration a fresh attitude toward the use of natural 
forms produces the immediate antecedents of the ex- 
pressive, symbolic curving forms, while in architecture 
the reform leads to a new simplicity, and even a forced 
plainness, in reaction to the gradually increasing 
pompousness of conventional official architecture. The 
various independent movements in painting of the 
1850’s and 1860’s parallel this “shakedown” of prin- 
ciples into achievements. 

However these developments do not proceed at an 
even rhythm. Midway in their course a major diversion 
is produced by a countercurrent growing out of the 
more conventional artistic vocabularies. The rich, ornate 
character of post-1870 architecture in Europe (often 
referred to as the neo-Baroque) infects and even con- 
taminates the reform movement, whose style had been 
characterized by the works of Burges, Webb, Viollet- 
le-Duc, and the young R. N. Shaw. Now the spec- 
tacular work of Charles Garnier competes with the 
others for the attention of the rising generation. Along 
with his defense of conventional thought and traditional 

‘forms, Garnier has something new to offer: fantasy. 
Heretofore these progressive developments had been 
largely negative. While calling for a new style the 
reform architects had restricted their own accomplish- 
ments to the stripping away of conventional elements. 
Garnier had something more positive to offer in the 
way of formal innovations. In the hands of younger 
men like René Binet and Frantz Jourdain the almost 
daring richness of detail and color typical of the Third 
Republic Style was put to the service of the reformers, 
and it contributed greatly to the elaboration of the 
new style. In Belgium the work of Joseph Poelaert, 
culminating i in the Palais de Justice in Brussels (1862- 
1883) is a necessary and inescapable foundation for 
the subsequent work of Horta, and even of Van de 
Velde. Despite the lyric side of Horta’s work there 
remains an undeniable amount of bombast in both 
his iron and stone forms which would be almost un- 
thinkable without the prior achievements of the aca- 
demic pundits. In a sense Art Nouveau architecture 
draws its inspiration from the severe reform style of 
the fifties and sixties in synthesis with the explosive 
fantasy of resurgent academicism in the seventies and 
eighties. 

How do these attitudes and influences manifest 
themselves in the theory of the 1890’s? Guimard 
puts his faith in logic, harmony, and sentiment. The 
first of these concepts is clearly associated with the 


8. Similar views to those expressed in this review are to be 
found in an editorial by Dr. Pevsner, “The Beautiful and if 
Need Be Useful,” Architectural Review, cxxt1, November 
1957, pp. 297-99. He is disturbed by Madsen’s chronological 
limitations, and uses the work of Gaudi to disprove Madsen’s 
contention, citing the decorative iron work of the Palau Giiell, 
Barcelona, of 1885-89, stating: “If Gaudi is accepted within 
the totality of Art Nouveau, the style does not only increase 
in stature, it also gains in time.” I can only second the pro- 
posal, as well as concur with Dr. Pevsner’s assertion that 


rationalist side of the reform movement; the third, 
sentiment, with the ethical-romantic side. But the 
freedom of form, the uninhibited quality of Art Nou- 
veau buildings in general, and Guimard’s in particular, 
must have something to do with the role played by the 
Garniers and Poelaerts in unbridling the creative 
imagination. The negative orientation of much early 
reform theory, whether from Ruskin or from Viollet- 
le-Duc, tended to bottle up creative spontaneity by its 
steady catechism of “don’t.” It required the bacchanalia 
of late nineteenth century academicism to free the 
progressive artists from the reticence imposed by these 
negatively-oriented doctrines. 

Had Mr. Madsen taken a more coherent and unified 
view of the period directly preceding the emergence 
of “high” Art Nouveau he might have seen how the 
quarter-century leading up to 1890 contributed more 
than just isolated precedents in form or theory. Some- 
thing more fundamental made the style of the 1890s 
inevitable, made it a style rather than a simple fashion 
or momentary interlude. 


My objections, then, to the picture of the Art 
Nouveau offered in this book are that it is too inflexible 
both in concept and in chronological limits, and that it 
fails to relate the earlier material in anything more 
than a casual fashion to the products of the 1890’s.® 

Mr. Madsen would have us believe (p. 436) that 
the Art Nouveau first appeared in 12 rue de Turin 
(1892-1893). Not only does this seem to be much 
too late a date; it is difficult to see how so accomplished 
and mature a work could stand at the very threshold 
of the movement. It is certainly more reasonable to 
see it as initiating a mature phase of Art Nouveau 
development, what I would like to call “high” Art 
Nouveau. But this stage of development logically 
follows a series of diverse and tentative experiments 
in both architectural design and decoration that reach 
back into the 1860’s. It seems a bit condescending to 
term this initiatory phase proto-Art Nouveau, espe- 
cially with the corollary connotation that there is little 
intimate relationship between it and the later, more 
clearly defined developments. The very nature of the 
material gathered by Mr. Madsen in the second part 
of his study seems to contradict his interpretation of 
the decades leading up to the 1890’s. 

I also regret the description of the Art Nouveau 
as an “interlude” (p. 443). Surely it must be obvious 
that most modern art movements have existed in ex- 
tremely short passages of time. The “high” moment 
of Impressionism is but a dozen years; Cubism de- 
veloped, and in the hands of some even degenerated, 


Mackmurdo’s work, especially the famous cover for Wren’s 
City Churches of 1883, is likewise Art Nouweau. Also illus- 
trated is an interesting overmantel of ca. 1875-1880 in 
William Burges’s Melbury Road house, though there is no 
discussion as to whether it is fullfledged Art Nouveau or not. 
It is certainly very close, yet perhaps not so advanced as the 
work of Viollet-le-Duc which is even a decade earlier (figure 
2). Nonetheless it adds to the weight of evidence towards an 
earlier date for the beginning of the movement. 
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within the space of a decade. In this frame of reference 
the Art Nouveau had a perfectly normal period of 
development and maturity. It is, of course, very true 
that the movement led from one point to another. It 
builds upon the declining Victorian styles, and leads 
into those of the early twentieth century towards its 
close. However, this is by no means an extraordinary 
circumstance, and it in no way works against the 
individual and distinct qualities of the Art Nouveau. 
Of course it has more meaning and significance within 
a larger context, that of all nineteenth and twentieth 
century architecture, but nonetheless it has sufficient 
individuality, and, in my view (as opposed to Mr. 
Madsen’s), sufficient scope and depth to stand by itself 
as one of the more significant subdivisions of Modern 
Art. We are much too prone to take its giddy chicness 
for merely a superficial fashion. We should not be 
dazzled by its present momentary popularity, for this 
is the product chiefly of our own special ennui, a 
dissatisfaction with too riuch that is implacably ra- 
tional in post-1945 architecture. 

In conclusion I want to reiterate what was stated 
at the beginning: despite differences of opinion and 
interpretation of a major order, Mr. Madsen’s ac- 
complishment is not small; he has dared what others 
have not: a sustained history of an unexplored period. 
My own ideas of these puzzling and fascinating times 
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would be infinitely less formed and clear if the present 
study had not existed. 

The book has been produced in a rather casual way 
—given the exorbitant price. There are a few infelici- 
ties in the translation of Ragnar Christophersen, which 
is on the whole sound and comprehensible. The num- 
ber of illustrations is generous, but the quality of 
reproduction, especially of details, leaves much to be 
desired. There are a few typographical errors, which 
seem to be regrettably inevitable with English-language 
books printed on the continent. Somehow Paul Abadie 
(1812-1884), the Gilbert Scott of the French Medi- 
eval movement, turns up both in the text and index 
as Paul Abadier. Finally, Mr. Madsen’s dating does 
not always inspire the most complete confidence. 
Among the illustrations between pp. 343-386 there are 
a disconcerting number of objects (mostly furniture) 
bearing the date “1900” (18) or “about 1900” (7). 
Many of these pieces of furniture come from museum 
collections, especially in the case of the unequivocal 
“tgo0.” I suspect that in many instances the date 
is only approximate. These are, however, minor 
matters that provoke one to curiosity rather than irrita- 
tion. The present book has managed to place the study 
of the Art Nouveau on a more secure foundation, and 
its interpretation upon a new level of seriousness. 


JOHN M. JACOBUS, JR. 
Princeton University 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Mr. Ackerman, 


I am glad to inform you that the Institut Royal du 
Patrimoine Artistique, of which the Laboratoire central 
des musées de Belgique is part, has started this year 
the publication of a bulletin. 

This periodical will appear annually, giving an 
account of the main activities of its three sections, the 
Research Laboratory, the Department of Conservation, 
and the Photographic Archives. 

The next volume will be issued in February 1959. 
You may like to know that the activities of a fourth 


section, the Department -of Excavations, will be in- 
cluded from now on. 

Subscriptions may be had directly at the Institut 
(10 Pare du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles). The cost is 
five dollars per volume. 

In writing you this letter, I am thinking of the many 
friends I have in your country. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


PAUL COREMANS 
DIRECTOR 
Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique 
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